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The Magazine of Controversy. Its method is to give a fair and friendly hearing to both sides, all sides, of important 
questions of the day. Its practice is, in an age of shifting authority, of relativity and specialization, 
to apply common sense both to threadbare tradition and to glittering novelty. Its 


object is, by stimulating independent thinking, to promote sound 
individualism in a democracy. 


HENRY GODDARD LEACH, Editor 


Editorial 
FOREWORD 


Eowarp Campsett AsweEtt, for 
the past three years Assistant Editor of 
Tue Forum, left us for Boston, on Febru- 
ary 1, to join the staff of The Atlantic 
Monthly. He has thus followed the foot- 
steps of Walter Hines Page, who, after his 
brilliant journalistic achievement on THE 
Forum, left in 1895 to go to The Atlan- 
tie Monthly. Like Page, Mr. Aswell is a 
Southerner; he was born in Nashville, 
Tennessee in 1900. At the age of nineteen 
Aswell left the South determined to earn 
enough money to put himself into college. 
In Chicago, working for three years in the 
office of a shoe factory, he acquired a hard 
experience in realism which gave him a 
practical background for his career in 


journalism. 


Ix 1922 Aswell entered Harvard, 
where he continued to support himself, at 
the same time that he sharpened his pen 
and rooted his mind in the fundamentals 
of philosophy. He shook off completely 
the romantic Victorian impressions of 
boyhood and emerged into that confident 
rationalism which was later to clarify the 
pages of Toe Forum. When an upper 
dassman he became Editorial Chairman 
of The Crimson. As Chairman of The 
Student Council Committee on Educa- 
tion, he submitted a proposal to sub-di- 
vide the college into smaller units. This 
“Harvard House Plan,”’ which first took 
definite form under Aswell’s committee, 
is now rendered practicable by the mag- 
hificent generosity of Mr. Harkness. Two 
of the new “houses” are already in opera- 
tion and the social life of the entire college 
is being reorganized. 


oe His pisrixcrion at Harvard 
indicated to Aswell the choice of two 
careers, education and journalism. In the 
spring of 1926 Tur Forum offered a post 
to the senior editors of the college dailies 
of Princeton, Yale, and Harvard, and the 
Position was won by Aswell. One of the 
duties of the Assistant Editor of Tur 
Forum is to design the type page in each 
sue and follow it through the press. 

ose readers who have time not only to 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION IN POLITICS 
Marcus Duffield 


In passing the recent bonus bill over the President’s veto, Con- 
gress realized that it was jabbing the taxpayer in his weakest spot 
and deliberately defying the important moneyed interests who 
are usually credited with more than their share of influence. What 
was the power — stronger than the taxpayers, the bankers, and 
the President combined — which railroaded through Congress a 
measure that may cost the country a billion dollars? How much 
further will it go? Mr. Duffield reveals in detail the methods of 
the American Legion lobby, the most powerful and best organized 
in the country, and shows what a menace it has become. 


PROPHETS NOT WITHOUT HONOR 

Edward Angly 
Two years ago our captains of industry were predicting a star- 
spangled future for everybody and everything. How would those 
prophecies sound if they were uttered to-day? Here they are in 
black and white — an enlightening list of words to be eaten. The 


business oracles are warming up again, but can we be expected 
to listen to them? 


GOOD OLD 1913 


Elmer Davis 


Reminiscences of a golden age, by one who remembers when 
tango teas were the rage and the cover charge had not been in- 
vented, when war was impossible and nothing really disastrous 
could ever happen again. 


THE RIGHT TO A CAR 
Rodney Gilbert 


While we are howling about the evils of liquor our good citizens 
go quietly about slaughtering 32,500 people a year in motor 
accidents. Mr. Gilbert questions that the invention of the auto- 
mobile has ever done us as much good as it has harm. 


DIGGING OUR GRAVES WITH OUR TEETH 
Louis I, Dublin 


What you should weigh — and what will happen if you don’t. 
The country has been flooded with misinformation on this sub- 
ject; here are the facts, derived from an investigation conducted 
by one of the largest life insurance companies. 


YOURS FOR A QUICK RISE 
Robert B. Parker, Jr. 


The hilarious adventures of a forward-looking plumber who 
heeded too often the siren song of the bond salesman: “Sucker, 
Come Back to Me!” 


WHY INDIA FOLLOWS GANDHI 

Ul. N. Brailsford 
At last the British government in India seems to have come to 
terms with the followers of Mahatma Gandhi. Mr. Brailsford 


in this article traces the backgrounds of the various movements, 
all headed by Gandhi, which have kept India in turmoil so long. 


FOREWORD 


Continued 


follow our controversial discussions but tg 
appreciate the niceties of typography and 
illustration must thank Aswell for muchof 
the conscientious beauty of our printed 
page. Tne Forum type page had devel. 
oped an individuality of artistic tradition 
from 1923 to 1928. In the January issue 
of 1929 the Editor invited Mr. Heyworth 
Campbell to take the next step in oy 
typographical history. Mr. Campbell laid 
out Tne Forum in its present larger 
format, in a bold type adapted from 
English fonts of the seventeenth century, 
IIc also defined the principle of restrained 
use of color, with occasional illustrations 
likewise subordinated to the text, and sym- 
bolic and interpretative rather than de 
scriptive. During the past two year 
Mr. Aswell has competently carried out 
that typographical program. 


Ass Assistant Eprror Aswell has 
combined clarity and precision in judg 
ment and in style with resourcefulness 
in ideas. A negative decision with him 
but the preface to a new suggestion. He 
has aided materially in sharpening that 
peculiar instrument of journalism pre 
empted by Tue Forum, the investigation 
of the basic problems that trouble the 
average man in the modern world by that 
method of give-and-take which editorially 
we call “controversy.” By four journalis- 
tic devices — articles of attack, answer, 
and countercharge; debates; Socratic 
dialogues; and letters to Our Rostrum— 
Forum writers struggle to get closer to 
unattainable truths in the fogs of human 
error. Public appreciation of our program 
has resulted in a wide extension of these 
four Forum devices in journalism by the 
press, over the radio, on the public 
lecture platform, and in the schools and 
colleges. 


Denice his four years with Tue 
Forum, Mr. Aswell’s cheerfulness and 
clear analysis of editorial problems have 
made association with him a pleasatt 
experience for the Editor as well as for the 
younger men and women on our stall 
His transfer to The Atlantic Monthly 8 
a distinct loss to us and a gain for the 
Atlantic. We shall expect to see in olf 
distinguished contemporary renewed Ve 
tality due to the influence of Mr. Aswel 
We are sorry to lose him, but we shal 
keep the policy of Tue Forum unchan 
By the method of friendly controversy, 
by lively but authoritative articles prob- 
ing beneath the surface of the daily news 
we propose to make Tur Forum, ev@ 
more in the future than in the past, # 
philosophical chart for the executive mi 
‘Tne Foro is edited not for well-informe 
readers merely, nor for critical : 
but for readers who possess genuilt 
“creative intelligence.” F 

— Henry Gopparp Leach 
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Exclusive Features 
Ayot St. Lawrence Edition 


For the first time it is possible to enjoy the 
full sweep of Shaw's genius. Now you may 
have the complete works of the man who 
for three generations has kept the world 
talking by his brilliant originality, his 
sparkling wit, his amazing honesty and 
frankness, his ever-youthful freshness and 
stimulation. This extraordinary edition 
offers many features that are completely 
new: 


—nearly half the contents in book form 
for the first time. 

—only fine edition of Shaw ever pub- 
lished. 

— limited to 1790 numbered sets. 

—reservations now rapidly exhausting 
the supply. 

— pure-rag Italian paper, choice typog- 
raphy, strong tasteful bindings. 

—more than sixty copperplate photo- 
gravure illustrations — many appear- 
ing for first time. 

—payments as low as one volume a 


month. 


Record of 
Shaw First Editions 


Here are just a few examples of Shaw 
first editions to show their amazing 
increase in market value: 


Issue Recently 
Price Quoted at 
An Unsocial Socialist, 

1887 $1.25 $800.00 
Cashel Byron’s Profes- 

Sion, 1886 1.25 475.00 
Widowers’ Houses, 

1893 40 =210.00 
Plays: Pleasant and 

Unpleasant, 1898 2.50 400.00 

ve Among the 

Artists, 1900 1.50 325.00 


The Ayot St. Lawrence Edition is a 


first edition — and limited to only 
1790 sets! 


Send the coupon today for a descriptive 
folder giving full information. 


AYOT ST. LAWRENCE EDITION 
LIMITED TO 1790 NUMBERED SETS 
Now Nearing Completion 
A Few Still Available 


The First Collected Edition of the Works of 


BERNARD 
SHAW 


"eo small list of people who may possess the most important set 
of books produced in this decade will soon be complete — and 
closed. To have your name on that list will be a reason for great pride 
the rest of your life. To be a reader of Bernard Shaw has been for many 
years a mark of intellectual distinction. The complete, limited, definitive 
edition of the great master’s works will put the authentic stamp of 
aristocracy on every library of which it becomes a part. 


An Honor Roll of Distinguished Subscribers 


Only 1790 people in America will be able to boast possession of this magnificent 
set. Most of them have already put their names on the enviable roll. It is an 
honorable and exclusive company. Great libraries, universities, wealthy collectors, 
and the leaders of the cultural life of America have come forward eagerly to seize 
this rare opportunity. 

Most books can be bought by anyone who can pay their price. But this sumptuous 
edition of Bernard Shaw is strictly limited. Only a small fraction of Shaw’s 
immense following can possess it. The rest must be disappointed and they will 
look with envy upon each fortunate owner. 


The Most Important Publication in Years 


Nearly one-half of the contents of this set has never before been published in book 
form. And the author’s revisions, corrections, notes, and prefaces in every volume 
make all the earlier editions obsolete. Here are the collected Works of one of the 
greatest geniuses of our generation — his brilliant novels, inimitable stories, 
scintillating plays, diverting essays, stimulating philosophy, intimate biographical 
notes — the first edition of his collected writings, with sixty exclusive illustrations 
in photogravure. 

Nothing that has been published, or is likely to appear, will be as impressive, or as 
exclusive. A 16-cylinder Cadillac with your initials on the door, or a beautiful new 
Steinway grand piano, could bring no more prestige to its possessor than this 
superb work, 


The Subscription List Will Soon Be Closed 


When the subscription list is closed, and no more sets are available, then those 
who waited until it was too late will begin bidding high for this edition. Are you 
familiar with what happens to first editions of Bernard Shaw? Glance at the figures 
at the left and you will understand why certain shrewd collectors and experts are 
subscribing for this edition. They know that in a few years it is likely to be worth 
many times its present price — a source of added pride and an investment of 
great profit. 

You will be surprised when you learn how easily you may own this epoch-making 
work, Thirty cents a day pays for it. A leaflet giving full information about the 
Ayot St. Lawrence Edition will be sent on request if you return the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE! 


Pesce 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 

Dept. 124, 50 West 47th Street, 

New York 

Send me a copy of the leaflet about the Ayot St. Lawrence Edition of Bernard 
Shaw’s Collected Works, together with price and terms. No obligation, 
naturally. 


PRE ecncanwcurecas 


Address....... 
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JOHAN BOJER 


Author of The 
Great Hunger, The 
Emigrants, etc. 


“W rr iin the limits of 
a tragic philosophy THE 
EVERLASTING STRUGGLE 
isa very beautiful book.” 

—Eugene Lohrke, 
v. Y. Herald Tribune 


THE 
EVERLASTING 


STRUGGLE 


By JOHAN BOJER 
“The everlasting struggle 


against hunger and privation 
leavened by the everlasting 
striving for escape is recorded 
by an artist whose sensitivity 
to the emotions of inarticulate 
people has been justly praised. 
. . - Astyle of simple, elemen- 
tal grandeur.’’ — N. Y. Times. 

$2.50 


GALLOPING 
DOWN—astory 
of men, women, 
horses and virile 
drinking—arol- 
licking, mad- 
paced novel laid 
in Ireland and 
British Colum- 
bia. GALLOP- 
ING DOWN, by 
Brainerd Beck- 
with. 
Publishers of The New Coming April 17. 
Century Dictiorary 


New York, N. Y. 


DISTINGUISHED WOVELS 


MY HUSBAND'S 
FRIENDS 
By KATHERINE BELLAMANN 


The story of a wife who relies on brains 
rather than on Reno when her marriage is 
threatened. ‘‘As intimate as a diary or a 
love letter. . . . Sane and wise philosophy, 
cutting irony, keen-edged wit, amazing 
characterization.”’ — N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

$2.00 


YESTERDAY 
MORNING 
By PARKER FILLMORE 


A story of an American boy and his pro- 
genitors as seen through his gradually 
awakening eyes. Beautifully and honestly 
handled, it is a book of happy surprises and 
genuine sentiment. $2.00 


THE WORLD WAS 
SEVENTEEN 


By WARIE SHERMAN CARY 


A story of an unusual loyalty and a strange 
love. It concerns a Scandinavian hired man 
and the daughter of his employer, whom he 
has sworn to protect. How he carries out his 
oath makes a moving and a powerful story. 

$2.00 


A MAN AND A 
WOMAN 
By CARL GRABO 


How a militant young feminist was con- 
verted to a workable human philosophy 
through the medium of a passionate mar- 
riage with an individualistic though un- 
polished farmer. A_ story of dramatic 
conflicts. $2.00 





DISTINGUISHED NOVELS 


THE 
FOUR-FLUSHER 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


The first non-mystery story in years by this 
favorite fiction writer. THE FOUR-FLUSHER 
is a scathing, brilliant story of an efficient 
woman, who takes all obstacles in her 
stride and unconsciously brings disaster on 
her family. $2.00 


BINNW’S WOMEN 
By GLADYS KNIGHT 


An only daughter and her stepmother fight 
a battle to the death behind the back of the 
man who loves them both. Joel McElroy, 
the daughter, is the most appealing figure 
in recent fiction. A mature, continuously 
interesting story laid in New Orleans. $2.00 


SURF 
By KNUD ANDERSEN 


The famous Danish seafarer-novelist writes 
a briny, elemental story of the love of a 
erude Danish sailor and a well-bred girl. 
Written with the refreshing directness and 
uncanny characterization of the best Scan- 
dinavian writers. $2.00 


JIMNGRIM 


By TALBOT MUNDY 


A thoroughly successful spine-chiller — a 
weirdly conceived, skilfully executed tale of 
a world-destroying fiend and the American 
officer who tracks him to his lair. Talbot 
Mundy, ace of thriller writers, has never 
done better. 2.00 


HENRY 
MORTON 
ROBINSON 


Who writes of the 
great Conquistador 


How one man con- 
quered the warlike Az- 
tec race and captured a 
continent almost single- 
handed. 


STOUT 
CORTEZ 


By HENRY MORTON 
ROBINSON 


The personality and almost 
unbelievable exploits of Her- 
nando Cortez furnish gorgeous 
material for this colorfully 
written biography. Taken from 
contemporary sources, yet 
written with the freshness of 
an eye witness account, STOUT 
CORTEZ is good reading. Illus. 


GREEN HELL— 
something new 
in travel books, 
a narrative of 
four good- 
humored dare- 
devils who kept 
one step ahead 
of death for 
months in the 
Bolivian jungle. 
GREEN HELL, 
by Julian Du- 
guid. Illus. i. 
Consing April. 353 Fourth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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OPLNIONS 
about BOOKS 


They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus. — KEATS 


Reviews by 


R. L. DUFFUS 
GRANVILLE HICKS 


A New Mythology 


Coronapo’s CuiLpREN: Tales of Lost 
Mines and Buried Treasures of the 
Southwest, by J. Frank Dobie; South- 
west Press, $3.00. 

Reviewed by R. L. Durrus. 


Ik Mr. Doster has anything to say 
about it — and in this book he says a good 
deal and says it in a fascinating manner — 
the open spaces are coming into their own 
again. One must not be misled by the 
title and subtitle of his latest book. 
Buried treasure is the cheese with which 
Mr. Dobie baits his mousetrap. He well 
knows that many travelers have passed 
across his beloved southwestern country, 
even across that remarkable section lying 
between the Pecos and the Rio Grande, 
in a condition of abject boredom, with 
nothing to look forward to except a 
slightly more receptive attitude on the 
part of the lady in the opposite section 
or, failing that, the first call to dinner. 

Mr. Dobie loves his West. He loves its 
names — San Saba, Palo Duro, Guada- 
lupe, the Lost Nigger Mine. He loves the 
look and smell and even the discomforts 
and dangers of it. He loves its characters, 
living and dead— Coronado, Bowie, 
Harp Perry, General John R. Baylor, the 
“high-handed, high-headed, and _high- 
spirited,” Peg Leg Tumlinson, who was 
“‘a big hombre” among the Mexicans, and 
Dee Davis, who was at once a scavenger 
and a golden dreamer. Mr. Dobie, it is 
said, looks as though he had just ridden 
out of the sage brush himself, and as 
though he were just as capable of spinning 
yarns to cowboys around a camp fire on 
the high mesa as he is of lecturing to 
students at the University of Texas. His 
friends know him as “Pancho.” He was 
brought up in the country around which 
most of his tales center, he speaks its 
vernacular, and he knows its ways. He 
would not care for a million readers for 
his book if he believed they would one and 
all hit the trail for the Pecos valley or the 
Big Bend country. But he does want us to 


visit those enchanted regions in imagina- 
tion. Therefore this book. He never dug 
up any buried treasure himself. He does 
not expect his readers to dig up any. 
But he thinks he may get us to trail along 
the Saba and up into the Wichitas and 
through the Guadalupes, and along the 
Nueces, and into that wild stretch of 
Mexico opposite Reagan’s Canyon, and 
to a few other spots worth visiting if we 
entertain some hope of falling upon the 
Lost San Saba Mine, or the Lost Nigger 
Mine, or the treasure buried at the Rock 
Pens, or a few cartloads of gold and 
silver waiting the lost trump near Fort 
Sill. 

These stories, as he says, are not of his 
making. ‘“They belong to the soil and to 
the people of the soil. . . . They are an 
outgrowth; they embody the geniuses of 
divergent races and peoples who even 
while fiercely opposing each other blended 
their traditions. . . . The tales are just 
tales. As tales I have listened to them in 
camps under stars and on ranch galleries 
out in the brush. As tales, without any 
ethnological palaver, I have tried to set 
them down.” One would miss the point 
altogether if one did not see that Mr. 
Dobie is as truly putting together a half- 
forgotten mythology as Homer was when 
he wrote the Iliad and Odyssey. He may 
not be doing it quite as well as Homer did, 
but he is making what may be described 
in these decadent times as a pretty good 
fist of it. 

The mythology of the American South- 
west, like that of Asia Minor in Homeric 
times, comes out of a mingling of diverse 
races — in the present case the Spaniard, 
the Indian, and the “American.” The 
quest for buried treasure began when the 
aborigines told tall stories to the Spaniards 
about kings who dressed in gold, were 
lulled to sleep by golden bells, and ate out 
of golden vessels. These kings never 
turned up, though expeditions sought 
them earnestly. The legend then trans- 
ferred itself to fabulous mines and, by 
way of small change, to money buried by 
robbers and those in fear of robbers in 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 
RICHARD F. WARNER 


caverns, cracks in the rocks, streams, and 
holes in the ground. The treasure buriers 
were always extraordinarily careless, So 
were those who sought and sometimes 
even found their treasures. A fatality 
hung over them; or, as the Spaniards and 
Mexicans regarded matters, the places 
where treasures are buried are haunted. 
But, on the whole, it is more interesting 
to have the Southwest still peppered with 
buried treasures and lost mines than to 
have it scientifically ransacked. The 
present situation gave Mr. Dobie an 
excuse for writing his book, which is as 
lovely a book as could be found for those 
who like hardship, danger, and out-of- 
door life — at least on the printed page — 
who can do without heroines for a few 
hundred pages, and who are fond of the 
picturesque, high-flavored western idiom 
which Mr. Dobie employs so admirably. 


No Ivory Tower 


AxeL’s CastLE, by Edmund Wilson; 
Scribner, $2.50. 
Reviewed by GRANVILLE Hicks. 


I wisn I could say something that 
would recommend Azel’s Castle to a large 
number of Forum readers. Probably most 
professional students of contemporary 
literature and most amateur devotees of 
such writers as Proust and Joyce either 
have already read the essays it contains 
as they appeared in The New Republic ot 
will hasten to read the book. But this is 
not only too small an audience; it is an 
audience too narrow and too inbred. 
Criticism in America is a kind of game, 
playing which critics become better and 
better informed and more and more skilful 
—and less and less influential. I should 
like to see Wilson’s book penetrate the 
areas of intelligence outside this erudite 
circle, not only because it might bring 4 
new and valuable kind of experience to 
whoever read it, but also because criticis™ , 
itself would be fructified by the establish- 
ment of closer relations with the mail 


body of reflective readers. 
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CLEOPATRA 


by OSKAR VON WERTHEIMER 
Translated by Huntley Paterson 


~ SOU _ 


Imperial mistress of all the guile, cruelty, and power of the ancient world! She se- 
duced Caesar. and yet loved him. She betrayed Antony to save herself and Egypt~ 
and so wrought her own downfall, in rich,turbulent Alexandria. A brilliant biography 
bya young German whose work hasbeen compared to that of Strachey. Many illus.$5.00 


THE DOGS 


by IVAN NAZHIVIN 


“Nazhivin has a crackerjack story to tell of Russian life on the great estates before 
the war, during the war, and the early days of the revolution.” — Burton Rascoe.“The 
story is as virile as Jack London’s, and far more sophisticated. Reveals how the war 
was regarded by the common Russian people.” — Scribner’s. “The tense, breathless sus- 
pense and beauty of the Russian huntsman’s world of nature.”—New Statesman. $2.50 


THE BED BOOK OF 
TRAVEL 
by Richardson Wright 
Anchors aweigh with scintillat- 
ing anecdotes, whimsies, trave- 
logues, exciting talesand glimps- 
es into Siberia, Sicily, Italy, Hol- 
land. For every — 
2 


BACK TO 
MONTPARNASSE 
by Sisley Huddleston 
Cosmopolitan celebrities and 
literati of the Bar Select. Anec- 
dotes, legends and gossip de- 
lightfully told by a famous 
Journalist and wit. 
Profusely illustrated $3.00 


MEET THE 
SPANIARDS 
by Henry Albert Phillips 
The real Spain of the people— 
the most mysterious land in 
Europe. Bull-fights and revolu- 
tion; cathedrals and gambling 
houses; fiestas and café gossip. 
35 illustrations $3.00 


SEA LEGS 
by Oliver Herford 


Giddy quatrains on every let- 
ter in the alphabet, and twenty- 
six delicious drawings. Just the 
book for a trip; and just as 
funny on land. $1.00 


SWALLOWS AND 
AMAZONS 


by Arthur Ransome 


“The Junior Literary Guild is 
circulating a book which I con- 
fidently expect to become a 
juvenile classic—SWALLOWS 
AND AMAZONS.”— Elrick B. 
Davis, Cleveland Press. $2.00 


DUMB-ANIMAL 
by Oshert Sitwell 
“Intelligent, witty, civilized 

stories.”—St. Paul Dispatch 
“There is nothing in contem- 
porary literature like Osbert 


Sitwell’s prose.” 
—Hugh Walpole. $2.50 
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SIR JAMES JEANS’ New Book 


THE STARS IN 
THEIR COURSES 


By the Author of 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US, THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 


In this new book Sir James Jeans takes you on a tour of the heavens, and 
with that brilliant flair for Hy ee nee of scientific facts which made his two 
previous works best-sellers in — and America, he depicts the mysteries 


and wonders of the stars — the p 


anets, the sun, the great nebulae. The latest 


findings of the astronomers is included. Professor Jeans illuminates his text 
with half a hundred remarkable photographs. $3.00 


AMERICA’S WAY OUT 


A PROGRAM FOR DEMOCRACY 
By NORMAN THOMAS 


All of America is looking for a permanent way out of the evil days of bread- 
lines and bankruptcies — the outward manifestations of the worst economic 
maladjustment we have experienced in twenty-five years. What is the way 
out? Norman Thomas — here a thoughtful program for democracy 


which deserves the care 
of their country. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


THE RELIGION 
OF MAN 


Tagore has brought into a definite 
focus his religious experience and his 
1 g I ea 
philosophy. $2.50 


ul attention of all who are concerned with the future 


$2.50 
LEWIS BROWNE 


SINCE CALVARY 


By the Author of 
THIS BELIEVING WORLD 
An interpretation of Christian his- 
tory from the Crucifixion to the 
present day. $3.50 


THE QUEST FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


By HAROLD UNDERWOOD FAULKNER 
A new volume in THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE, covering the 


period from the war with Spain to 1914 — a period of tremendous change in 
our national being. Professor Faulkner gives you social history at its best. 


NEW POEMS BY 
A. E. (GEORGE RUSSELL) 


Vale and Other Poems 


A new collection of poems, rich in 
music, imagery and wisdom, by 
the noted Irish poet, philosopher, 
artist and economist. $1.50 


{ Dramatizsed Biography 


The Cattle King 
By Edward F. Treadwell 


The story of Henry Miller, butcher 
boy who landed in New York with 
$5.00 and died with a million cattle 
and a million acres. $3.50 


Strange Thoroughfare 


A Novel by Sonia Novak 


The story of Esther O’Shane, a 
glowing girl who found life a strange 
thoroughfare. $2.50 


$4.00 
JAMES STEPHENS 

Theme and Variations 
In this volume of verse James 
Stephens displays all the most char- 
acteristic eee of his gift of 
song, his clear-eyed vision, his en- 
gaging originality. $1.75 

The Divine Comedy 
of Dante Alighieri 


A new translation by Jefferson 
Butler Fletcher which is faithful to 
the original verse form and repro- 
duces Dante's poctic feeling. $5.00 


Gambler's Wife 


A Novel by Elisabeth G. Stern 


The portrait of a quiet, strong 
woman, whose carly marriage to a 
gambler gave her life a pattern rich 
in incident and interest. $2.50 


BEHIND MOROCCAN WALLS 
By HENRIETTE CELARIE 


Translated by Constance Lily Morris 
IHlustrations by Boris Artzybasheff 


‘These are stories of Morocean women, selected from Amours Morocaines and 


La Vie Mysterieuse Des Harems. 


$6.00 


Prices subject to change on publications 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 


60 Fifth Avenue ~ 


NEW YORK 
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But surely someone will object that, 
worthy as my intentions are, Axel’s Casi 
is no book to make the entering wedgeg 
such a campaign. “What have we to dg” 
such a person might say, “with Yegls 
and Eliot, Joyce and Proust, Stein an 
Valery? We have heard of these writes 
of course, and some of us have dipped inty 
their work; but they are, we have hee 
led to suppose, writers’ writers, to 
difficult for us to understand and to 
remote from our lives for us to bothe 
with. If you want us to read criticism, 
you must find critics who discuss the 
books we know something about.” 

I can think of at least three reasons why 
this objection is not valid. In the fit 
place, the activity of Wilson’s mind is the 
kind of activity that sharpens all a read. 
er’s_ sensibilities and intensifies all his 
literary experiences. You cannot follow 
Wilson’s analysis, comprehend his dis 
tinctions, and share his quick apprecia 
tions, without thereafter bringing to al 
your reading a livelier and more perceptive 
mind. In the second place, Wilson removes 
the writers he has chosen to discuss from 
the realm of the occult and incompre- 
hensible. Without discounting the actual 
difficulty of reading them, he makes it 
clear that they are not different in kind 
from other writers, that they are just as 
representative as Bernard Shaw and 
Sinclair Lewis, and that they have, con- 
trary to the opinions of their more pros 
trate admirers, weaknesses — often the 
very points to which the average reader 
has objected — despite which, not be 
cause of which, they are significant. 
Finally, he shows that this symbolist 
literature, remote from contemporary life 
as it seems to be, is as much a product d 
that life as the naturalistic literature that 
it has partly supplanted. He reveals its 
philosophical implications and judges it 
in the light of social theories and aspitt 
tions. And by doing all this, he not only 
gives a more accurate impression of the 
Symbolists but also helps to create in the 
reader a sounder and more fruitful att- 
tude toward literature in general. 

Because even the intelligent public has 


| preferred to read, say, Thornton Wilde 


and Ernest Hemingway, whereas the 
critic has found it more satisfactory t 
talk about T. S. Eliot and Marcel Proust, 
the gulf between public and critic has 
grown wider and wider. In a sense neither 
is to blame, but the critic is guilty insolat 
as he has exaggerated the abstrusenes 
and difficulty of Eliot and Proust in ordet 
to draw prestige from his ability to unde 


| stand them. Wilson, by being utterly 
| incapable of such snobbishness, by bring 
| ing an alert and well-stored intellect to 
| the discussion of six important writers 
| and by conducting his discussion of 4 











level on which any disciplined mind 
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The Story of a Princess 


Che Best Seller of 1931 


In this dramatic memoir which has become an overwhelming 
best-seller, a Princess reveals the amazing story of her life. 
Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia, and first cousin to the ill- 
fated Czar Nicholas, writing as intensely as she lived, tells in 
Education of a Princess of her almost incredible transition from 
a guarded, fairy-tale existence in the court of the Czar— 
through the chaos of war and revolution—to her flight 
from the country she loved. 


EDUCATION of a PRINCESS 


by MARIE, GRAND DUCHESS OF RUSSIA 


“Nothing could be conjured up out of the 
imagination half so full of romance and ex- 
citement and wild, fantastic improbability 
as this true story, a deeply moving and a 
gallant book. Listen intently, and in the 
short span of her life you will hear the 
turning of a page of history.” 
—Alexander Woollcott 
“T find in it the qualities which have always 
seemed to me to belong to the great Russian 
novelists.” —André Maurois. 
“Splendor and magnificence, revolution and 
rutality share opposite thrones in this 
work, which is a trove of drama, pathos 
and entertainment.” —Boston Globe 


“She fills the work with her brilliant per- 
sonality ; she shows us the heights to which 
uman nature can rise, and she teaches us 
the sublime virtue of forgiveness.” 
—Princess Radziwill, The Commonweal 


THE VIKING PRESS 


HROUGH these revealing memoirs the reader sees a 

Princess—unaware of the life beyond her palace walls— 
become a woman intensely aware of the realities of existence. 
She tells of her charmed childhood, of her loveless marriage 
to Prince William of Sweden and her subsequent divorce, of 
her vivid experiences as a Red Cross Nurse during the war, 
of the days of fear when her brother, Dmitri, is implicated in 
the murder of the monk Rasputin, of the killing of many 
of her family and finally her own almost miraculous escape 
from the Revolutionists. The book is profusely illustrated 














ill with photographs and portraits depict- 
LN ty ing various stages of the narrative. 
S$ zB 103rd thousand. $3.50 








March choice of the 
English Book Society 


JUAN 
IN 


AMERICA 


by ERIC 
LINKLATER 


J.B. PRIESTLEY says: “I shall 
not be surprised if Juan in 
America is the a novel 
of this spring season. Read it for 
its gay and crazy kaleidoscope of 
life, and you will be more than 
satisfied. It is a magnificent 
frolic. $2.50 


LAST 
AND 


FIRST 
MEN 


by W. OLAF 
STAPLEDON 


FRANK SWINNERTON says: 
“Stories about the future have 
very little interest for me. But 
Last and First Men is something 
unique in my experience, be- 
cause the author’s fertility in 


detailed invention is —a. 
$2.50 


TRAITOR 


OR 
PATRIOT 


The Life and Death 
uf Roger Casement 


by DENIS GWYNN 


Making full use of Casement’s 
own diaries and reports, and 
with much entirely new informa- 
tion, Mr. Gwynn shows how he 
was distrusted in Ireland, exe- 
crated as a traitor in England, 
and regarded as a British spy in 
Germany. Here is an extraordi- 
nary story of diplomatic intrigue. 

Illustrated, $3.00 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
New York 


139 East 46th Street 
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function, has gone a long way to bridge 
the gulf. The remainder of the task is up 
to the intelligent public. It would be 
willing, I think, to make the effort if it 
would expose itself to Azel’s Castle and 
discover what an interesting task it really 
is. 


Soviet Portraits 


Turse Russians, by William C. White; 
Scribner, $3.00. 
Reviewed by Joun CHAMBERLAIN. 


Iw us LIvety and impressionistic 
presentation of seventeen individuals 
with whom he came into more or less 
intimate contact during his stay in Soviet 
Russia, Mr. White expressly disclaims any 
traffic with statistics or generalizations. 
A revolution, he says, has whirled across 
the lives of one hundred and forty million; 
and for all the Communist emphasis on 
class aspects, it has affected them as 
individuals. 

Yet, in spite of Mr. White’s abstention 
from figures, one can play an interesting 
and perhaps an instructive statistical 
game with his book. Taking the seventeen 
representative individuals, from Mar- 
fousha, the Moscow housewife, down the 
table of contents to Gavril Borisovitch, 
the village judge, one can ask of each: is 
he or she happier under the Soviet regi- 
men? With seven, the answer would be 
“Yes”; with eight, it would be “No.” 
Two remain unclassified; for one of them, 
Zoya Kyrilovna, the Moscow typist, is a 
beautiful, rather scatterbrained child who 
would take no interest in social questions 
under any system, and who would get 
along anywhere equally well; while the 
other, Sonya Petrovna, has a complicated 
background that makes of her a special 
case — she derives satisfaction from her 
work as village doctor, yet she has seen 
her family eradicated by revolution in 
such a way that she cannot be a whole- 
hearted Communist. The figures might 
suggest a generalization about human 
happiness of types under varying orders, 
but before making one it is well to pause 
and bethink oneself, for the same statisti- 
cal game could be played with books like 
Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio, 
Ben Hecht’s 1001 Afternoons in Chicago, 
George Milburn’s recent Oklahoma Town, 
and the latest work of John Dos Passos. 
Comparing results, would the percentages 
favor the United States? 

It would be useless to answer, for 
neither Russia nor America is going to 
stay put long enough to make a reply very 
profitable. Anyway, there is no question 
that the people of the United States are 
materially speaking, much better off 
(although this proves nothing in partic- 
ular, for reasons of our fortunate situas 
tion). And there is equally no question 


M@ SPRING BOOKS § 


OUR AMERICAN 
MUSIC 


By John Tasker Howard 


A new and distinctive contribution 
beginning with pioneer times, and ex- 
tending to the present. While of prime 
interest to the musician, its easy, story- 
telling style will make it popular with . 
the general reader. 


750 pages. 86 illustrations. $6.00 


An ANTHOLOGY 
of MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY 


By Daniel S. Robinson 

Indiana University 
A companion work to the same au- 
thor’s ‘‘Recent Philosophy,” which 
has been styled ‘the best introduction 
to contemporary philosophy.” The 
world’s greatest thinkers for the past 
four centuries, 1500-1900. 


680 pages. $4.50 


The CRAFT of 
the CRITIC 


By S. Stephenson Smith 
University of Oregon 
A study of criticism as a fine art, and 
of its — rinciples. Part I deals 
with Book viewing, with special 
emphasis on the novel. Part II con- 
siders plays. A stimulating book for 
both reader and student. $3.00 


PARTIES 
and PICNICS 


By Edna Sibley Tipton 
A charming book both in outer format 
and text. It tells mothers and young- 
sters how to plan and carry out parties, 
with a multitude of suggestions as to 
costumes, favors, and “‘stunts.’’ $2.00 


FICTION 


YESTERDAY'S 
THRALL 


By Edith Austin Holton 
Shall the generation of today be slave 
to the traditions and conventions 
yesterday? This is the theme of a 
spirited story of protest — the back- 
ground being a staid village of Cape 
Cod. $2.00 


The MURDER by 
the ARCH 


By Harold W. Higginson 
One of the cleverest of mystery tales. A 
woman’s y is found in a loc 
room, with key on the) inside, om 
Washington Square. How she came to 
her death is only a part of the ingenious 
plot. $2.00 


Send for Spring Book List 


@ from CROWELL’S 8 


THOS. Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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New Edition 


of lhe HARVARD CLASSICS 
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re O own the Harvard Classics has 


ee - : become the goal of every modern 


Weta family. This famous Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books compiled by Dr. Eliot, 40 years 
President of Harvard, is in more than 


365,000 homes. Thousands will testify 
that these books bring lasting happiness, 
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and open the gateway toa successful life. 

Now it has become possible to pre- 
sent a new edition, beautiful as rare edi- 
tions in private libraries, yet costing less 
per volume than popular fiction. 

You are invited to send for the free 
booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” It 
gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading, 
and describes in detail the new Home 
Library Edition. It comes to you free, 

a ap ' | without obligation. Fill 


a out and mail this coupon. 


P. F. CoLiier & Son Dist. Corp. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 
the new Home Library edition of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and contains 
Dr. Eliot’s own statement of how he came to select 
> the greatest library of all time, 9043 HG 


Mr. 
Miss 
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if Dr. Cadman is 
right then you too might 


post yourself on the worthwhileness of 
the little book about which this is what he 
said: 


Dr. Cadman said: This book should be in a 
man’s vest pocket wherever he goes. 


Why not try out the idea — in your 
vest pocket, or in the purse of wife, mother or 
sister? An ideal Easter gift, or for bon-voyage! 


Shut-ins, particularly — letters from shut-ins, or 
their friends, keep coming in, telling us that shut-ins 
get solace from this little book, besides the comfort 
from being able to hold in the hand without fatigue a 
book whose weight is negligible. 

People too, who for whatever reason have neglected 
their Bible, once they pick up this little book, read 
it THROUGH — and re-read it — so compelling 
is its interest. Read it to children —they listen! 


The Complete Sayings of Jesus 


A gilt-edge small book with clear print on 
exquisite Bible paper: ALL the Sayings, in 
joined lucid sequence. Authentic because 
verbatim. No interpolations. Read it through 
within four hours! 


Fabrikoid (grey), edges gilt 

Leather (black), edges gilt, de luxe... .. 
Morocco (black), edges gilt, de luxe... . 
Morocco (red), edges gilt, de luxe. ... 
Morocco (blue), edges gilt, de luxe 
Morocco (white), edges gilt, de luxe 


Add 75 cts. if recipient’s name is to be stamped 
in gilt on cover 


In gift-box for mailing, if requested (gratis) 


D. H. PIERPONT & CO. 
Williamsburg 21 South Street Massachusetts 


7 eee he First 

And Only 

Adequately 
ILLUSTRATED 


BIBLE! 


Containing not just 
a scattering of pic- 
tures, but crammed 
from cover to cover 
with nearly 


600 Illustrations! | 


Placed within the text where they belong, and including 
full-page color plates of the world-famous biblical paint- 
ings by Tissot. Now You Can See As Well As Read the 
Thrilling Episodes of Biblical History, in 


The Picture Bible | 


The Authorized King James Version 


This is the authentic English translation of the Bible | 
read everywhere — but now presented in an Illustrated 
edition of extraordinary interest and value to every 
reader. Its wealth of pictures, the work of nearly 100 
prominent artists in America and Europe, portray for 
you, as you read, the scenes, the characters, the events | 
in the Bible with unparalleled vividness! 


Here is the Bible for all the Rpctastawtcety 


Pra the | 
family — fascinating to adult " Gleras ah Peo- 
and child alike! 


ple in All Walks 
Of Life 

Many editions have had pictures, 
but never before has there actually 
been A Picture Bible. Now for the 
first time the Bible has been illus- 
trated throughout and in detail, 
Christian F. Reisner, D.D., pastor 
of the Broadway Temple, N. Y. 
says: “Illustrated Bible a help to 
everyone ... attractive to chil- 
dren and young people . . . Helps 
one to visualize conditions surround- 
ae fee. 2 
endorsement.” 


1160 Pages 
Nearly 600 
Illustrations 
8 Full-Page 

Maps in Color 
Clear Type 
Genuine Mo- 

rocco Leather 
Binding, 
Divinity 

Circuit Style 


EXAMINE IT FREE! Special Low Price Offer 
Mail This Coupon 
frown er ere ee ee 
LEWIS COPELAND CO. A-1 

119 West 57th St., New York 

Please send me on approval The Picture Bible, 
bound in Genuine Morocco Leather Binding. 
Within 5 days I will return it or send you the 
special reduced a8) of $7.50 in full payment. 
(Regular Price, $8.75 5.) 


I give it unreserved 
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that, as Lewis Mumford is fond of point- 
ing out, the Communists, in taking over 
materialist concepts of the ends of life, are 
repeating some of the worst mistakes of 
capitalism. Rather than use the material 
in Mr. White’s book as basis for a judg- 
ment on the contrasted merits of Com- 
munism versus capitalism (as it will 
inevitably be used), would it not be more 
intelligent to abjure any such comparison 
in favor of measuring both types of 
civilization against the possibilities for one 
which will transcend the limitations of 
each? If such a suggestion sounds aca- 
demic — or “unrealistic,” as V. F. Cal- 
verton might complain — it is only be- 
cause the Peace (which was not Woodrow 
Wilson’s) has given us all a headache 
which has yet to vanish. 

But Mr. White’s book, if provocative 
of speculation, should not be treated 
solely as a springboard for a plunge into 
opinions. It is, first and last, excellent 
impressionistic journalism, as those who 
have read the six sections that have ap- 
peared in THe Forum have reason to 
know. It does not, however, seem to be the 
bald truth, for the portraits are too clever, 
too artfully composed and enhanced, for 
that. Although it may be presumptuous 
in one who has never been to Russia to 
say so, it impresses us as first-rate quin- 
tessentializing — there is so much meat 
in each of Mr. White’s portraits that one 
suspects them of being combinations of 
individuals rather than actual persons. 
All of which is perfectly permissible when 
one reflects that George F. Babbitt him- 
self is a synthetic portrait. 

Aside from the great human interest 
resident in Mr. White’s sketches, one 
must say a word for his ingenuity in salt- 
ing in his wide garner of factual informa- 
tion. He ranges from giving one a sense 
of the Ukraine in his story of the Red 
soldier to painting the racial and physical 
peculiarities of the Caucausus in his 
sketch of Akhmed, the Moslem innkeeper 
who passes himself off as a Communist. 
One could build up the entire housing 
situation in Moscow from conversations 
in his portraits of Marfousha and Zoya, 
and one could make out a no doubt 
passably accurate survey of the condition 
of the peasantry from the account of 
Vladimir Fomitch, the Kulak miller. And 
for contrasting dramatizations of de- 
jection and élan, we refer the reader to the 
sketches of Vladimir Alexeitch, the pro- 
fessor (whose physics were suspected of 
bourgeois manipulation) and Adamova, 
the student. In these two persons the 
piteous plight of the “former people” and 
the sacrificial ardor of the Russia of the 
Young Communist’s. League are thrown 
into startling juxtaposition. Both of these 
pieces made their first appearance in the 
pages of Tue Forum, along with those 
on “The Village Priest” and others. 


THE 
QUICK 
AND 
THE 
DEAD 


Gamaliel 
Bradford 


Incisive portraits of Roosevelt, Lenin, 
Edison, Ford, Coolidge, Mussolini, and 
Wilson, by the author of “Damaged 
Souls.” H. L. Mencken said, “Bradford 
was the man who invented the Strachey 
formula. | like his books.” Illus. $3.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


UT ITOL ERS 
BOOKS 


1. Unusual Reprints... 
2. Unexpurgoted Volumes 
3. Private Presses.... 
4. Curiosa and Esoterica 
5. Limited Editions.... 
6. Foreign Translations 


Seud for descriptive catalogues 


PANURGE BOOK CO. 


100 FIFTH AVENUE..NEW YORK 


MODERN SEXUAL MORALI 
AND ODERN NERVOUSN 


ONE DOLLAR 


This book is one of the most 
—_ and important ever 
ten by Dr. Freud. In it he 
only reveals the keenness and dee 
penetrating power of psycho 
sis, but also presents the drag 
change and complete 0 
necessary in dealing with modern sexual morality. - 
It is a book that every serious-minded maa 
woman should read. ’ 
It is finely printed and handsomely bound, and 
be sent prepaid, to adults only, upon none : 
$1.00 plus 10c for packing and mailing c hae . 
suggest that you order your copy at once. ‘ 
vertisement may not appear again. ? 
EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO. 
502 W. 54th St. Department F15 New York 





New Kind of Encyclopedia... 


...the 5 year achievement 
of DOUBLEDAY-DORAN 


UPPOSE a group of in- 
ternationally - known 
authorities sat in your 
living room. They are 
awaiting your in- 
structions before 
starting to make the 
kind of encyclopedia 
that would please you 

most. You would probably say to them: 


“Make it interesting — the kind of book 
that I will want to go to. Put the world’s 
knowledge down as if it were happening 
today, as if it were appearing in this morn- 
ing’s paper. Write it in a dramatic form 
which will compel my interest. Base it on 
Anatole France’s remark, ‘It is only by 
amusing oneself that one can learn. In 
order that knowledge be properly digested, 
it must be swallowed with good appetite.’ 


“And,” you would go on, “see that it is 
% complete that I will quickly find what I 
want to know. But do not make it so 
formidable that it will be forbidding. Have 
it beautifully and thoroughly pictured so 
that I will be intrigued into its pages, and 
# that even the most difficult subjects 
wil, through pictures, be made crystal- 
dear. Make it up-to-date, covering the 
new discoveries of science now so much a 
part of my daily life. Verify its accuracy 
and engage the world’s specialists. 


“Then,” you would say, “let your work 
be attractively and durably bound into a 


Ten attractive and durably bound volumes con- 
taining 10,000 tllustrations, most of them halj- 
tones made from actual photographs, and full color 
pate. 28,000 separate articles. 6,700,000 words. 


set which will fit conveniently into 
any home or modern apartment. 
And, lastly, make the price well within 
my reach so that I will no longer be 
without a good encyclopedia merely 
because ‘it costs too much!’”’ 


Who but one of the largest general 
book publishers in the world could 
have carried out such orders? And now 
the largest one in America has at last 
completed this very task! To accom- 
plish it Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany has given five years of time and 
unstintedly of its great resources. 


The completion of this great work 
is here announced — the New Kind of 
Encyclopedia that you yourself would 
have ordered! 


Some of the 
World-Famous Contributors 


Herbert Hoover 


Jeremiah Jenks 
economist 


J.ArthurThomson 
scientist 


Helen Keller 


Frank Parsons 
New School of 
Fine and Applied 
Art 


Stark Young 
dramatic critic 


John Galsworthy 


Ernest Thompson 


Seton an 
William Beebe 
naturalists 


Henry Ford 


Edward A. Filene 
merchant 
Irving T. Bush 
Bush Terminal 
Company 
Frank Presbrey 
pioneer in 
Advertising 


Sir Oliver Lodge 
Robert Moton 
President of 

Tuskegee Institute 

Flinders Petrie 

\. archeologist 


Elihu Root 


John Holladay 
Latane 
historian 


Lewis E. Lawes 
Warden of 
Sing Sing 


DOUBLEDAY'’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


You wanted a new and fascinating approach 
to the world’s knowledge. Here it is — in dra- 
matic pages that will excite and hold your interest. 
You wanted pictures. Here are 10,000 of them 
clear photographic halftones, gorgeous full-color 
plates. 


You wanted completeness. Here are 28,000 
articles, 5,700,000 words — all in ten convenient, 
compact volumes. You wanted authoritativeness. 
The impressive list of the editors of this new work 
and the contributors mentioned in the panel above 
give the answer. 


You wanted up-to-dateness. The presses have 
just stopped! And finally you wanted a price that 
would not inconvenience you. You have terms s° 
easy that all cause for further delay in getting a good 
encyclopedia is ended. 


The result is an achievement which sparkles with 
a new freshness —a freshness that cannot justly 
be described in this announcement. To enable you 
to get the full import of this entirely new viewpoint 
in the preparation of an encyclopedia, the pub- 


lishers would like to send you (of course, without cost 


or obligation) a booklet of sample pages. 


Where Shall We Send Your Copy 


of This Free Booklet? 


Simply mailing the coupon below will bring you this 
large booklet of sample pages, many oc. them in full 
color. It will also tell you about the attractive terms on 
which this new work may be purchased — terms so easy 
that the ownership of this encyclopedia involves no 
financial strain whatever. When a house of the size and 
integrity ofp DOUBLEDAY*DORAN puts five years of 
time and hundreds of thousands of dollars in a project 


you will realize that the 
final achievement is some- 
thing with which you 
should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar. Your name and 
address on the coupon 
below will bring this book- 
let and all the facts by 
return mail. Tear off and 
send this coupon at once. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Dept. E 104, Garden City, 
New York. 


pcssss=== 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO. 
Dept. FE 104, Garden City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost 
or obligation of any kind, your illustrated 
booklet containing sample pages and full 
facts about Doubleday’s Encyclopedia. 


Name... 


Address 
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“@rigtnally the Word 
CANDIDATE 


Meant One Clothed in White! 


In Latin, candidus means “ glittering,” 
“white.” Among the ancient Romans, a man 
campaigning for office wore a white toga 
and was called candidatus, “one clothed in 
white.” Directly from this origin comes our 
word candidate. It is interesting to note that 
from the same source comes our adjective 
candid, meaning, literally, “ white,” and 
applied figuratively to a mental quality un- 
clouded by dissimulation or bias. 

This is but one of the many thousands of fasci- 


nating stories about the origins of English words 
which you will find in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of these stories are presented in a hand- 
some, illustrated booklet—free to you on request. 


Our English language has many of its roots in 
other and older languages and has — 

ugh an amazing process of evolution. Word 
histories not only make fascinating stories to read, 
but offer the huchgeend understanding that is 
essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language —origin, mean- 
ing, spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. 
It gives you the whole word power of English, 
oily accessible for quick reference. The 2,700 
pages of this great single volume are equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia, and 
its encyclopedic information makes it a ble 
question-answerer on all subjects. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of. fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
ebster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
23 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 








Too Temperate? 


Tue Dry Decape, by Charles Merz; 
Doubleday, Doran, $3.00. 
Reviewed by Ricuarp F. WARNER. 


IL ruts Book Charles Merz tells 
the story of prohibition and tells it with- 
out emotion. Mr. Merz was an editorial 
writer on The New York World and is 
the author of The Great American Band 
Wagon. His latest work, The Dry Decade, 


must represent a good part of that news-— 


paper scrap book which, his publishers 
assure us, Mr. Merz keeps. It is, in this 
reviewer's opinion, a good newspaper 
rewrite job: colorful quotations and 
incidents aptly chosen; the various stages 
of the prohibition movement well pre- 
sented; the after-effects of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and Volstead Act spread 
before us in such a non-partisan manner 
that if we are wet we may rejoice and if 
we are dry we may do the same. 

Without doubt Mr. Merz deliberately 
wrote a dispassionate story, but a little 
passion, even if we may not agree with the 
ideas expressed, even if those ideas rile us, 
livens the interest. It is more fun to hate 
a book and in anger heave it against the 
wall than to read a book so cautiously 
written that for fear of bad taste we hardly 
dare joggle it off our lap because we are 
becoming bored. Now, admitting that 
there have been repeated cries for less 
fanaticism in discussing prohibition, ad- 
mitting that wets and drys have little use 
for “temperance”’ in their own arguments, 
we maintain that prohibition just happens 
to be one of those subjects which demands 
passion. Even the late Wickersham report 
had a bit of this quality. 

Here is the last paragraph in The Dry 
Decade: 

“National prohibition by constitutional 
amendment had begun as the golden 
dream of thousands of devoted men and 
women. At the end of a decade it had 
precipitated a struggle which was to test 
the political wisdom of the American 
Republic.” 

Perfectly true, almost too perfectly 
true. There is no argument about it, just 
as there is no argument about the fact 
that the various wets and drys quoted in 
The Dry Decade at one time or another 
said just what Mr. Merz said they said. 
To those of us living in the United States 
prohibition is bound to be a personal 
matter, whether we drink or do not. 
While from a research standpoint it may 
be a good thing to have a general review 
of reviews, I do not see what has been 
accomplished by Mr. Merz in The Dry 
Decade. 

To me the most interesting part is the 
first chapter, “Prohibition Before the 
War.” We happen to belong to that 
generation which was being saved at the 
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very moment when Billy Sunday— 
quoted on page one of Mr. Merz’s book — 
was preaching a funeral oration over the 
dead body of John Barleycorn on the eye 
of national prohibition. Mr. Sun 
addressing his remarks directly to John 
Barleycorn, said: “Goodbye, John. You 
were God’s worst enemy. You were Hel!’s 
best friend. I hate you with a perfect 
hatred.” 

The morning after Mr. Sunday é. 
livered that particular oration Joe came 
into our office and sold us a couple of half 
pints which had not been disposed of the 
night before, yet I am sure that all of us, 
Joe and Mr. Sunday included, honestly 
believed that John Barleycorn, after a 
few left-over half pints had been con. 
sumed, would be dead. 

Again, Mr. Merz surely must be thanked 
and complimented for having included in 
his book the late Wayne B. Wheeler's 
argument for the Eighteenth Amendment. 
“The very fact that the law is difficult to 
enforce is the clearest proof of the need 
of its existence,” said Mr. Wheeler in 1996. 

This is delightful. It is one of those 
arguments before which the person op- 
posed to Mr. Wheeler can do but one 
thing and that is say “‘ You win” and then 
try and murder the speaker. In fact, we 
feel that these two quotations quoted 
here, Mr. Sunday’s and Mr. Wheeler's, 
tell the entire story of prohibition. As for 
Mr. Merz, we only wish that he had not 
written quite so carefully, that he had not 
kept so within the bounds of the Volstead 
Act himself, but had added at least a dash 
of bitters to his near beer. 
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Tue Lire OF ROBERT Burns, by Cather- 
ine Carswell; Harcourt, Brace, $3.75. 


I 1s povsrrun whether 1981— 
or many other years, for that matter— 
will produce a better biography than this 
of Robert Burns. Catherine Carswell 
herself Scotch and a descendant of one of 
Burns’ patrons, is so saturated with her 
subject and her period that she has n0 
need for a display of petty pedantry. She 
is sympathetic, but not blindly worship- 
ful, loyal without sacrificing her critical 
sense or her admirable sense of humor. As 
she candidly admits, she has had the 
courage, after scrupulous weighing 
evidence, to commit herself definitely 0 
disputed points rather than to clutter her 
book with conflicting theories. Finally, 
she writes a firm, flexible, and excelleat 
prose — never wordy, never ornate. J 
result is a biography which it is a delight, 
to read, a biography which gives & 
and balanced picture of eighteenth ca 
tury Scotland and a portrait of Bums 
himself which is, one suspects, as close t0 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST DICTIONARY 


CONDENSED AND POPULARIZED, AND NOW 
OFFERED TO YOU IN THIS NEW AND 
COMPACT LOW-PRICED FORM! 


The Century Dic- 
tionary contained 
more than 8500 
pages, and was 
bound in 10 large 
quarto volumes. 


THE 
CENTURY DICTIONARY 


Three years ago the publishers of the 
famous Century Dictionary took the 
first step toward placing a modern 
form of this work in every home. 
They offered a condensed and popu- 
larized work known as THE NEW 
CENTURY DICTIONARY, at the 
then unheard-of low price of $22.50. 
This dictionary appeared at that time 
in three volumes and was sold by sub- 
scription only. Now the publishers 
take a second great step. The sub- 
scription period having expired, THE 
NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY is 
being offered to the public in a new 
two-volume form at the unprecedented 


low price of $9.00! 


An Entirely New Dictionary 


The original Century Dictionary has 
long been recognized as the most 
ambitious and scholarly dictionary 
of the English language published in 
America. Its definitions are every- 


where quoted as authoritative. For 
years the publishers received requests 
for a dictionary based on it, but 
more compact and more popular. 
THE NEW CENTURY DICTION- 
ARY is the answer. Abridged and 
condensed, it makes available to a 
wider public the substance of the 
accumulated learning of the original 
work; and to this has been added 
much new material dealing with new 
words and senses. 


Complete and Handsome 


In addition to the usual features of 
every good dictionary, THE NEW 
CENTURY DICTIONARY contains 
twelve thousand quotations from 
British and American authors to 
illustrate word meanings; contains 
full and dependable supplements of 
synonyms and antonyms, abbrevia- 
tions, business terms, foreign words 
and phrases, tables of measures and 


YOUR CASH ORDER MAKES THIS LOW PRICE POSSIBLE 


a 


THE NEW CEN- 
TURY DICTION- 
ARY contains 2800 
pages, and is now 
issued in 2 quarto 
volumes, 


weights, biographical names, geo- 
graphical names, and miscellaneous 
proper names; has four thousand 
high-grade illustrations, including 
twelve beautiful full-page color- 
plates; and is printed in large, clear, 
readable type. The volumes are bound 
in a dark-red leather-like material, 
which is strong and attractive, and 
the covers are richly embossed and 
stamped in gold. 


A Remarkable Opportunity 


To the many persons who have 
looked upon a Century dictionary as a 
luxury beyond their reach, the issu- 
ing of this new popular edition offers 
a remarkable opportunity. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me the new two-volume edition of THE 
NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY, carriage paid, the 
price of which is $9.00. 


is enclosed 
oO. 
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“‘ Incomparably the best 
translation we have ever 
had.’ s —English Review of Reviews 


The REAL 


Mrabian 
Nights 


The Famous 
Mardrus-Mathers Translation 
of which the London Times says: 


**Burton’s version has hitherto been the last 
word. But it is so no longer. Once more a 
Frenchman has put us in his debt. The tale, 
after all, is the thing, and the tale is better 
told by Mardrus than by Burton.” 


The Thousand and One 
Tales Complete 


The supreme masterpiece of Oriental romance 
—the most intimate revelation of the “un- 
blushing East’? that the world’s literature 
affords. Until you read this true version of 
the real Arabian Nights you have not even 
glimpsed this dazzling pageant of Oriental 
splendor — this incredible drama of Oriental 
passions. NOW you may join the Sultan in 
those nocturnal hours when lovely Schehera- 
zade bewitched him with her tales of the love 
and danger, the trickery and magic, the 
romance and intrigue of glamorous old Bag- 
dad. For here, at last, is a complete and 
faithful English translation that gives you all 
of the stories as they were related in the 
privacy of the Sultan’s harem. 


Get Your FREE Copy 


of “The Story of the Arabian Nights’’ — an 
illustrated brochure a we will be glad to 


ly Ty re ey “A send to adults 
Be he ae = together 
en ie ea! full infor- 
mation about 
the new, re- 
vised, - 
Mathers edi- 
tion, and the 
easy terms on 
which it may 
possessed. 


Mail This 
Coupon Today 
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Dingwall-Rock, Ltd., 
4S West 45th St., New York 


| 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
“The Story of the Arabian Nights” as offered | 


to Forum readers, and full information about [| 


(This 


| 

| 

| the new Mardrus-Mathers edition. 
brochure sent to adults only.) 

| Name 

| Address 

I 


City > 
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Books in Brief 


the warm, vigorous, faulty, and lovable 
reality as such portraits can be. Miss 
Carswell understands her inspired plow- 
man. She knows what part his heritage 
played in his shaping — how and why he 
was torn by tragically conflicting im- 
pulses. Her book is more than an accurate 
“Life.” It is a creative piece of literature. 


SANCTUARY, by William Faulkner; Cape 
& Smith, $2.50. 


Atrnoven he has abandoned al- 
most entirely the tortuous, difficult style 
which alienated many who read The Sound 
and the Fury and As I Lay Dying, one won- 
ders how palatable Mr. Faulkner’s latest 
novel will be to the general public. Will 
that public be able to stomach a tale 
which deals wholly and horribly with 
vicious, sordid, degenerate evil? One 
hopes so, for Sanctuary, appalling as it is, 
is a work of unquestionable power, pos- 
sibly even of genius. A seventeen-year old 
girl is taken by her drunken boy friend 
to the corrupt and crumbling house of a 
Tennessee moonshiner, a house whose 
loathsome atmosphere Mr. Faulkner 
makes startlingly vivid. Brawling fol- 
lows, and murder, the abduction of the 
girl, her successful initiation into the 
blackest kind of sin. The plot is as intri- 
cate as that of a mystery story, and as 
skilfully carried through. It is not until the 
very end that one realizes the full hideous- 
ness of the book and of its chief character. 
Despite this hideousness, Sanctuary has a 
quality of terrible beauty which com- 
pletely justifies it. From the point of view 
of style, organization, and emotional force, 
it is the best novel William Faulkner has 
written. Some day, perhaps, Mr. Faulk- 
ner will forget his preoccupation with 
human baseness, corruption, and ab- 
normality. Whether he does or not, he is 
an extraordinary writer of extraordinary 
power and stature. 


WIDE OPEN Town, by Myron Brinig; 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 


Buasr season Mr. Brinig discon- 
certed admirers of Singermann by pro- 
ducing a clever, inconsequential piece of 
frippery called Anthony in the Nude. 
Apparently that was an interlude which 
can happily be forgotten, for in Wide Open 
Town he has returned to Butte, Montana 
— which he calls Silver Bow — and has 
written another rich, exuberant novel 
that blends coarseness and sordidness with 
an extravagant lyricism. Wide Open Town 
is the story of John Donnelly, miner, who | 
falls tempestuously in love with a prosti- 
tute from East Galena Street. It is also 
the story of his uncle, Roddy the town 
crier, a big lusty man with a big silver 
voice who, in his downfall, has the moving 
| dignity of greatness. Really, however, it 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Telj 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today, 


O Higher Accountancy O Business Mgm't 

O Mod. Salesmanship O Business Corres. 

O Traffic Management O Credit and Collection 
O Law : Degree of LL.B. Correspondence 

O Commercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
O Industria IMgm't O Personnel Mgm't 

O Bankingand Finance = Expert Bookkeeping 
O Telegraphy C.P. A. Coaching 

O Rail. Station Mgm’t O Seahnnas English 

O Railway Accounting O Commercial Spanish 
O Paper Salesmanship O Effective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 496-R Chicago 





ease STORY WRITING 


wpeee won a $2000 prize. Another 
pai rned over $5000 in spare time, 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead. 
ing publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
sane course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-S and sample copy of 
WRITER'S M NTHLY free. Write 


The Home Correspondence Schoo! 
Dept. "7 Springtictd; meee 


Wanted— 
BOUND Volumes of 


Century Magazine 


Complete file years 1913-1926 
only. Unbound copies not wanted. 
Will purchase single bound 
volumes or incomplete files of 
this period only. 


Forum Publishing Company, Inc. 
441 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


CULTURED da 


Learn Cultured Speech and Core 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 
phonograph records. Alsoincrease 
your vocabulary this new easy 
way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 
“learn by listening” method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1164, Chicago 


Modern, practical training in fiction 
writing under David Raffetock ; 80% 


. of — oe sell stories before 
complet: ne to national magazines; /o_ are 
thoroughly, efficiently trained. Send for “The 
Way Past the Editor,”’ i 

THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 





1837 Champa Street 


Denver, 


COLLEGE Cryyemart cis 


AT HOME ‘i 
on 
Ser 53 Clin trees rdor cone <. 
credit toward a Bache ieaching ’ 
Certificates by eae tan. Select freteth 
courses nO ouhions. , ineladin English, Math- Moo: 
nomics, the Languages, ete "Write for catalog. 
Gnibversity of Chicago 


539 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, thbe 
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——" Uni- 


versity recognizes the obli- 
gation to offer instruction of 
high quality to all who can 
benefit by it. x Realizing 
that’ many who could not 
attend classes desired educa- 
tion under university guid- 
ance, Columbia organized a 
home study department ten 
years ago. %¢ Courses that 
will help in almost every 
walk of life are offered to 
those who will devote a part 
of their leisure to study at 
home. % You will never re- 
gret giving your spare time 
tointeresting study, whether 
for more rapid advancement 
in business or to broaden 
your cultural background. se 
The intrinsic value of these 
courses has been amply 


proved by the experience 


of thousands of students. 


Street and Number. 
















UNIVERSITY HOME STUDY 


COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 

Composition 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Drawing and Painting 
Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 


CotumBia UNiversiry, University Extension—Home Study Department, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Languages 

Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 

Machine Design 
Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 


Personnel 
Administration 


Philosophy 

Physics 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 
Religion 

Secretarial Studies 
Short Story Writing 
Sociology 

Spanish 
Stenography 
Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 





I. this country, we 
are in the midst of an adult edu- 
cational movement. Home study 
courses are being taken by about 
1% million people‘which is nearly 
twice the'total number of students 
in our universities, colleges and 
professional schools. University 
home study courses are especially 
important in this movement be- 
cause they offer careful guidance 
under experienced educators. %€ 
Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the.special require- 
ments of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted 
to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally 
taught by.a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff. sg In writing, 
mention subjects which interest 
you, even if they are not listed, as 
additions are made from time to 
time. % Our Home Study Depart- 
ment offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory 
training through courses covering 
the equivalent of four years.of high 
school study. We shall be glad to 
send our special high school bul- 
letin upon request. 
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The THRILL of 
WRITING to SELL 


eo you really start, you write freely 
— surely — confidently. All the old 
mental hazards —those dragging feelings 
of inferiority and uncertainty — which used 
to make writing so hard have been swept 
aside. You have developed such reliance 
in your knowledge of writing technique 
and of writing markets that you can tell 
that your work is going to have a real 
chance to break into print. . . . That is 
the thrill of writing to sell. 


L. A. Emerton, Jackson St., Hanover, Pa., is 

one of many N. I. A. students who knows what 

we mean. After only a few months of training, 
he is writing to sell — and 
selling. 


“My first big thrill,” he 
writes, ‘‘came last month. 
An acceptance slip! The 
check that followed was 
not large, but I got a real 
kick out of it just the 
same, for it proved that I 
can write printable stuff.” 


Writing Instruction 
1931 Model 


The only kind of writing that the Newspaper In- 
stitute of America teaches is writing that will sell. 
Here, in the Institute, we are not busy counting the 
feminine endings in Shakespeare's poetry or dissecting 
the sentence structure of Thackeray's prose. We are 
helping alert modern men and women to master that 
virile, forceful writing that is going over in the great 
newspapers and magazines of our modern American 
world. Phis is the “style” of the future. 


What better way to learn that style than in newspaper 
writing? Newspaper work is the apprenticeship to 
which 9 out of 10 of our leading authors and dramatists 
attribute their success. Newspaper work, therefore, is 
the inspiration of N. I. A. instruction. 


Newspaper men teach you 


The Copy-Desk Method starts you writing, keeps you 
writing — and makes instruction by mail as stimulat- 
ing as personal contact. It constantly spurs you on to 
new efforts by the vital interest of the assignments it 
hands you — fires, interviews with celebrities, political 
scandals, gang wars — just as if you were a reporter 
on a great metropolitan daily. 


Every word you write is edited and blue-penciled 
by the editors at the Institute Copy-Desk. They read 
your “copy” word by word so that they can tell you 
just what faults to overcome — what natural talents 
to center on and develop. 


Bear in mind that the men responsible for this instruc- 
tion have had a total of 182 years of writing experi- 
ence. You'll get confidence from your association with 
these editors. From their criticisms, you will gradually 
acquire that ability to criticise yourself which is the 
essence of literary maturity. Your writing will bear 
that “professional touch’"’—a potent factor in 
salability. 


How you start 


We don’t want any N. I. A. student to waste his time or 
money. For this reason, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. It tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing — 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- 
tion. It's free; there's no obligation. You'll enjoy this test. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway. 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York | 


Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and further | 
information on writing for profit, as promised in 
Forum and Century — April. 


Mr, 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
call on you.) 64D311 
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is the story of the copper city itself — of 
Silver Bow in the early years of the cen- 
tury, when it was a sprawling, riotous, 
colorful place, evil and beautiful, full of 
violent contrasts and violent life. The 
book lacks the astonishing skill and va- 
riety of characterization which distin- 
guished Singermann; the separate stories 
in it are less firmly knit together; it some- 
times runs wild and becomes a kind of 
Whitmanish chant in praise of America. 
It is, however, an extraordinary, if undis- 
ciplined, novel. Like Thomas Wolfe, Mr. 
Brinig has great power and great vitality. 
He is among our best young writers. 


But Ir Stitt Goes ON, by Robert 
Graves; Cape & Smith, $3.00. 


‘Whe rrriz of this curious miscel- 
lany would seem unnecessarily cryptic 
were not so many readers aware of Mr. 
Graves’ previous obsequies for a dead 
world and a dead life. His new book, how- 
ever, is a fragmentary appendix and not a 
sequel to his autobiography. It contains a 
postscript to Goodbye to All That — pri- 
marily in answer to his critics—a 
scrappy “Journal of Curiosities,” three 
rather powerful short stories, a tortuous 
but arresting autobiography of deity, and 
a mordant, warped, violently melodra- 
matic play which lends the book its name 
and which is somehow more impressive 
than by any reasonable canon it ought to 
be. In short, the only discoverable unity 
in the volume is the unity of Mr. Graves’ 
personality — a brilliant, inventive, ag- 
gressively honest personality which can 
be annoying but not dull. It is a far less 
important and less substantial book than 
Mr. Graves’ record of the war years, but 
it shares the same powerful qualities. 


THE JEALOus GuHosT, by L. A. G. Strong; 
Knopf, $2.50. 


BS y us own ardor for the West 
Highlands coast which he describes so 
exquisitely, Mr. Strong invests this 
leisurely tale with magic. At forty, John 
Carmichael Stewart journeys from Amer- 
ica to the home of his ancestors and, 
nourished as he has been on his mother’s 
memories, finds it eerily familiar. Drawn 
to the place by a kind of spiritual need, he 
spends a summer at Mhor with a family 
of vividly individual cousins, conjures up 
the ghost of a long dead ancestress and, 
it is hinted, is thwarted in his love for a 
little schoolgirl by that nebulously sym- 
bolic ghost. The ghost, incidentally, is 
irrelevant — a mistake. In building up the 
atmosphere and the deep-rooted spell of 
Mhor, Mr. Strong did not need superna- 
tural aid. His beautiful descriptions suffice. 
They are better than anything else in the 
book — better even than the rather inter- 
esting group of people who drift together 


into a tranquil, lovely way of life and 
then, when the spell is broken, as casually 
drift apart. Though he has progressed 
since Dewar’s Ride, Mr. Strong still ere. 
ates atmosphere more successfully than 
he creates character. He has not quite 
found the novelist’s secret. 


I. AMERICANS, by Salvador de Madari- 
aga; Oxford University Press, $2.50, 


Hr Wit Rocers, is our best 
American writer on foreign affairs, by the 
same count Sefior Salvador de Madariaga, 
with his Castilian wit, strikes a high ay- 
erage whenever he criticizes international 
follies. I. Americans appears to be the 
first book of Sefior Madariaga’s Epistles 
to the Gringoes. By “Americans” he 
means not only citizens of the U. S. A, 
but all who feel the new world spirit and 
yet are loath to part with their pet tribal 
prejudices and cozy insularities. All but 
three of these epistles have appeared in 
the last three years in Tue Forvn. 
Among them are such epigrammatic gems 
as “Bulls — Irish, Spanish, and Italian” 
and “Militant Pacifists.” 


BIG MONEY, by P.G. Wodehouse; Double- 
day, Doran, $2.00. 


We sivcerety hope that the 
Wodehouse worshipers will not become 
too organized a cult, for experience has 
shown that ecstatic vehemence in behalf 
of some writers is somehow likely to de- 
crease one’s appreciation of them. Thus 
to many mutinous spirits Dorothy Parker 
and Frank Sullivan seem less funny now 
that the mere mention of their names ne- 
cessitates screams of sympathetic laugh- 
ter; S.S. Van Dine has become not quite 
so mysterious since he has been asterisked 
on most families’ required reading lists; 
and the gargoyled rhymes of Ogden Nash 
are taking on an air of mediocrity which 
they never suffered when they were 
merely read and chuckled over rather than 
shouted from a thousand housetops and 
acclaimed “significant.” All of which is an 
overly solemn, and we trust an unneces 
sary, prelude to a discussion of Mr. Wode- 
house’s latest chirrup, Big Money. His 
enthusiasts may come to protest too 
much, but the old, reliable pattern of his 
novels goes on, each new one being, oddly 
enough, just as delightful as the many 
which have gone before. In this exhibit 
we have the usual two mismated couples, 
the regulation tigerish aunt, and the 
stock brand of Wodehouse uncle; no but- 
lers this trip, but you can’t have every- 
thing. The whole mad tale sets a neW 


Wodehouse high — but that high won't 


be permanent. It will probably be to 

by the next offering from this never 
disappointing clown whose smile, 
heaven, conceals no breaking heart. 
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WOMEN’S CLUB BUREAU 
Helen M. Bramble, Director 


The following suggestions for papers, together with brief bibliographies suitable 
for the preparation of each, are designed to meet the needs of women’s clubs. 
Each month we will present such programs, varying in subject matter. Additional 
references, if necessary, can also be secured upon application to the Bureau. If 
any club or any member of a club desires advice in forming programs other than 
these given, in finding sources for material, in securing speakers, or in raising 
funds, we shall gladly codperate without expense to the club. May we suggest that 
you give as much information as possible regarding your club, 7. e., type of progran. 
usually used, number in club, length of meeting, etc. 


IB ~ ras 1ssveE of Tue Forvw, Sher- 
wood Anderson makes a plea for the 
country weekly. It’s a good plea, too. 
There are a few editors of country news- 
papers who have succeeded in making 
themselves heard over a far wider area 
than that which their paper covers. Among 
such editors are William Allen White, 
Ed Howe, his son Gene Howe, and, of 
course, Mr. Anderson. The first references 
listed below pertain to the small town 
paper and its editor. 

Personalities of the newspaper world 
to-day have a good deal of influence. 
Sports writers, political forecasters, and 
columnists all have their loyal followers. 
The second series of references gives data 
on some of the more important columnists. 
The third group deals with the special 
sources of news information, and the 
fourth has to do with a general survey of 
the modern newspaper. 


A. THE SMALL TOWN EDITOR 

The Country Weekly — Sherwood An- 
derson — Forum, April 1931 

Venture in Independence—C. C. 
Nicolet — Outlook, April 16, 1930 

The Battle of Portland — Silas Bent — 
New Republic, March 20, 1929 

The Country Editor Speaks — William 
A. White — Nation, June 12, 1929 

William Allen White and the Evolution 
of the Emporia Gazette—A. W. 
Hinshaw — World’s Work, August 
1930 

The Sage of Helium City — J. Beall, 
Jr. — Outlook, January 7, 1931 


B. COLUMNISTS 
1. Heywood Broun — New York World, 
New York Telegram, and The 
Nation 
Emotional Prodder — V. P. Ross — 
Outlook, December 30, 1929 
Socialist Pep for Congress — Literary 
Digest, September 6, 1930 
Comrade Broun — F. P. Adams — 
Nation, October 1, 1930 
Columnist Candidate — Outlook, Au- 
gust 13, 1930 
2. Will Rogers — Syndicated 


World’s Best Loser — American Mag- 
azine, September 1930 
Betty Holds the Reins — J. Beatty 
~— American Magazine, October 
1930 
Will Rogers at the Microphone — 
World’s Work, June 1930 
With Rope and Gum, or Up from the 
Ranch — R. Lardner — Collier’s, 
February 2, 1929 
3. Don Marquis (retired) — New York 
Sun and New York Tribune 
Confessions of a Reformed Columnist 
— Saturday Evening Post, Decem- 
ber 22 and December 29, 1928 
Who’s Who and Why — Saturday 
Evening Post, November 9, 1929 
4. Arthur Brisbane — Hearst News- 
papers 
Master Thinker—V. P. 
Outlook, August 20, 1930 
Rev. Arthur Brisbane, D.D. — J. M. 
Gillis — Catholic World, May 1930 
5. Walter Winchell — Daily Mirror 
For the Wife and Kiddies; interview 
— J. B. Kennedy — Collier's, Oc- 
tober 5, 1929 
Town Gossip — H. Salpeter — Out- 
look, July 10, 1929 
Messrs. Hooper and Winchell — 
Commonweal, September 24, 1930 
Winchell of Broadway — C. W. Wil- 
cox — Scribner’s, February 1931 


Ross — 


C. NEWs SYNDICATES 
Funneling the European News — John 
Gunther — Harper's, April 1930 
The Press To-day: The Associated 
Press — Oswald Garrison Villard — 
Nation, April 23, 1930 and April 16, 
1930 
Dispenser of News Wholesale — Walter 
Tittle — World’s Work, June 1930 
D. THE FOURTH ESTATE 
To-morrow’s Newspaper — William P. 
Beazell — Atlantic Monthly, July 
1930 
Newspaper ‘Truth — Silas 
Scribner's, October 1930 
Violations of Newspaper Codes — 
H. Hart, Susan M. Kingsbury, and 
Romayne Rowe— New Republic, 
October 29, 1930. 


Bent — 


News and the Newspaper — Susan M. 
Kingsbury, Hornell Hart, and Anna 
Clark — New Republic, October 8 
and October 15, 1930. 


WV) rane soconstantly reminded of 
the failures and successes of prohibition 
in this country that as a rule we take 
little interest in how other countries are 
handling their difficulties. The control 
of liquor is not a problem confined to 
America alone, although our experiment 
— it can no longer be called noble — has 
been the most prominent. Canada, Swe. 
den, Great Britain, and others have their 
troubles and the following references will 
broaden your knowledge of the liquor 
conditions which obtain throughout the 
world. 


A. PROHIBITION OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 
1. Sweden 
“Liquor Control in Sweden — Ivan 
Bratt — Forum, April 1931 
Bratt System — A. T. Helberg— 
Outlook, October 29, 1930 
. Canada 
Let No Man Therefore Judge You 
in Meat or in Drink — C. Darrow 
— Collier’s, October 11, 1930 
Canada’s Codéperation in Prohibition 
Enforcement — R. L. Jones— 
Current History, July 1930 
Canada’s Way With Liquor — M. B. 
Bruere -— Woman’s Journal, Oc- 
tober, 1930 
And the Drinking Was According to 
the Law —C. T. Wilson — Col- 
lier’s, October 4, 1930 
Truth About Canada’s Drink Plan— 
Literary Digest, May 10, 1930 
Lawful Liquor — C. T. Wilson and 
C. Darrow — Collier’s, September 
27, 1930 
Liquor Control in Ontario; Why the 
Former Premier is Not an Impar- 
tial Witness — New Republic, April 
23, 1930 
. Belgium 
Belgium’s Anti-liquor Laws—A. 
Racine — Current History, July, 
1930 
. Great Britain 
Great Britain’s Attitude on the Drink 
Problem —W. C. MacNead- 
Current History, August 1930 
England Going Sober — R. C. Dor 
— World’s Work, January 1930 
Licensing Reform; a New System — 
A. F. Part — Nineteenth Century, 
January 1930 
. Finland 
Prohibition in Finland — J. H. Wuor- 
inen — Current History, January 
1930 
j. Switzerland 
Turning Off the Swiss Rum Spigot ~ 
Literary Digest, May 3, 1930 5 
7. Ireland : 
Potency of Poteen in Ireland 
Literary Digest, February 22, 9% 
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New method gives mastery of every phase of 
written and spoken English in only 15 min- 
utes of leisure time daily. Ends embarrass- 
ing, costly mistakes. 5-Vol. CLUB SET 
makes a five-step short-cut to your greatest 
business “and social advancement. OT a 
“correspondence course”=—-CLUB SET is 
complete in itself—sent FREE for five days’ 
trial of plan. 


ERE is your opportunity to ac- 
quire the poise and the self- 


confident bearing that areyours 
when you KNOW. you are using cor- 
rect English. A new nation-wide Club 
is being formed and you are invited to 
be one of the first 1,000 Charter Mem- 
bers. The new 15-Minutes-of-English 
Club shows you howtoovercomeevery 
weakness in your spoken and written 


Op tt tt te 


What costly, embarrassing 
mistakes do YOU now make? 


F you are not absolutely sure of your English, 

test yourself with the five volumes of the 15- 

Minutes-of-English Club through the five days’ 
free examination privilege. 

The first volume, MINUTE-A-DAY-ENGLISH, 
detects and corrects your mistakes in English and 
then acts as “guide book” to the other volumes. 
lf your weakness is pronunciation, the famous 
18,000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED 
removes this obstacle in the path of your advance- 
ment THE WORD BOOK contains over 
100,000 words to build up your vocabulary and 
help you express your ideas)s THE PHRASE 
BOOK gives you over 6,000 expressions and 
phrases for use in conversation, social letter writ- 
ing, and public speaking. One whole section is 
devoted to Social Letter Writing, telling you how 
to prepare and answer social letters of all types... 
Includes over 100 model lettcrs. The fifth vol- 
ume, READY SPEECH-MAKER, prepares you 
to grasp your opportunity when you are asked to 
get up and “say a few words” at a business con- 
ference, at a banquet, club or lodge meeting, etc. 
Gives you two complete home training methods— 
a complete course in public speaking, giving you 
all that might cost $25 or $50 in “correspondence 
course” form. 

Singly, these five volumes have already helped 
over 200,000 others. Club Set totals 2,468 pages. 
Each volume 634 in. high, 4% in. wide; bound in 
red leatherette; round corners. colored page edges, 
titles stamped in .gold. Book-box covered in 

Lizard-Craft,” included free to Charter Members. 


His “few words” at a 

Company banquet were 

worth $10,000 a year to 
him! 


Join with 1000 other men and women... 


ccept free trial membership in 
tnams new \5-Minutes-of-English Club 


«+» for quick mastery of 
Correct English and Fluent Speech 








English—quickly, easily—in only 15 
minutes a day of your leisure time. 


Here is the true secret of getting ahead! 
Every successful man or woman has used 
this great aid to business and social ad- ; y 
vancement. More than anything else, : ‘a e A 
your language reveals your true culture 
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and _ refinement. As the photographic An important social function that could mean so 


i , ; much to their advancement—but their very first 
scene at the right shows, even what you words showed glaring errors in English. All who 
may now consider “little” mistakes may heard ’them couldn't help feeling that they were 


be causing others to form a poor opinion of not accustomed to associating with people of 
you—may be holding you back from your culture and refinement. 


greatest advancement. nation papers.” You receive the five 


. . volumes all at one time. You use them first 
"Ta 15-Minutes-of-English Club offers to check and correct your present mistakes 
you this mastery of correct English and and then for handy reference—showing 
fluent speech through the remarkable five you always, to meet all situations, the 
volume CLUB SET. Read in the panel Correct thing to say and how to say it! 
at lower left how this Club Set covers You have always wanted the certainty 
alt our needs, Nether your “weak~ that you were speaking correctly, the fre 
in Vocabulary, in the ability to welee dom from_embarrassment caused by mis- 
the many forms of Social Letters, or to takes in English, the ability to express 
influence others through effective S coils yourself clearly and most effectively. Find 
Making—the 15-Minute Club ois re out how the 15-Minutes-of-English Club 
ready to help YOU. plan can help you—accept free trial mem- 


bership. Take advantage of the liberal 
The five-volume Club Set allows you to offer below—get the five-volume Club Set 


concentrate upon your special weaknesses free for five days’ examination, Then see { 
and to correct quickly all your errors. This how quickly and easily you can master this 


. “ . ) 
is not a long-drawn-out ‘correspondence way every phase of written and spoken 
course,” with “home-work” and “exami- English. 
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HARTER MEMBERSHIP in the 15-Minutes- etrors you may now unconsciously make, and 
of-English Club gives the privilege of five “sample” all of the many amazing features. 
days’ free examination of the Club Set. Just mail After thorough i . mr 
the coupon and the complete five volumes in the Club Set, if you — oe — ostunt we of the 
specially designed book-box will be shipped to you, ; parton Wasigems ene aeuiel 


k ; plan can help you to your greatest business an 
all charges paid. Then during the five days advancement, return the five volumes at our canal 


go through each volume, test yourself, correct No risk—you need send no money now. If after five 
days’ actual test you decide to become a Charter Mem- 
ber, keep the five volumes and the free book-box and 
make the five easy, monthly payments as stated in the 
coupon. Otherwise return the books at our expense and 
pay nothing! Don't ‘‘put off’’—mail the coupon NOW 
—before it is too late. Send to: 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
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‘Drews from life by Donald McKay 
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“THE older generation very largely has forgotten and 
the younger never knew the evils of the saloon... .” 
— GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM 
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LIQUOR CONTROL 


I— A Substitute for Prohibition 


by HENRY W. ANDERSON 


of the Wickersham Commission 


I N THE accompanying article Dr. Ivan 
Bratt has given a concise and instructive ac- 
count of the operation and results of the 
present Swedish system of liquor control origi- 
nally established by him and commonly known 
as the “Bratt System.” 

From the earliest times the Swedes have been 
known as a hard-drinking nation. The climate 
as well as the temperament and traditions of 
the people tended to induce heavy indulgence 
in alcoholic stimulants. As late as 1824 there 
were over 173,000 stills for making drannvin, 
a very potent grain or potato whisky, in a 
population which was then about three million. 
The consumption of spirituous liquors of about 
fifty per cent alcoholic content by weight was 
reported to have approximated thirty quarts 
per capita in each year. When it is considered 
that the consumption of similar liquors in the 
United States was only about five quarts per 
Capita in 1890, the conditions which formerly 
prevailed in Sweden may well be imagined. 

The limited profit company system of con- 
trol was first introduced in the city of Gothen- 
burg about 1865, and is generally known as the 
Gothenburg System. The general purpose was 
to discourage efforts to increase sales by limit- 
ing the profit, and to do away with saloons as 
drinking places by having liquors served only 
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in restaurants for consumption with meals. 
Except as to brannvin, no effort was made to 
limit or control sales of liquors to be consumed 
off the premises. The system was adopted by 
other municipalities but it never became gen- 
erally effective. 

During a general strike in 1909 national 
prohibition was declared by the government, 
but was continued for only a short period. It 
was followed by a voluntary plebiscite on the 
subject in which the vote was about one 
hundred to one in favor of prohibition. This 
was not binding upon the government and na- 
tional prohibition was not put into effect. 

About this time Dr. Bratt published a series 
of articles in opposition to national prohibi- 
tion. He proposed a system of control which 
would promote temperance by controlling the 
sources of supply, prevent the development of 
an illegal traffic by meeting the normal demand 
at reasonable prices, and so limit the profits 
of the business as to remove the incentive to 
increased sales. 

In 1914 he organized a limited profit com- 
pany for the city of Stockholm and inaugu- 
rated his proposed system of control as a 
modification or extension. of the Gothenburg 
System then in effect. Like all measures of 
moderation it aroused much opposition from 
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both the more extreme advocates of prohibition 
and those who resented any effective control of 
the purchase and use of intoxicating liquors. It 
also encountered many difficulties due to the 
existence of privately owned agencies of 
production and supply which had to be ac- 
quired or controlled in order to make the sys- 
tem effective. In the face of these obstacles the 
system was gradually extended on its merits. 

The right of local option continued to exist 
and many communities, especially in the north- 
ern and rural sections of the country, still have 
local prohibition. The residents of these dis- 
tricts are permitted to purchase liquors at the 
nearest points in municipalities or districts 
where the Bratt System prevails. It is interest- 
ing to note that from 1920 to 1928 arrests for 
drunkenness decreased about 52 per cent in the 
three principal cities of Sweden where the 
Bratt System prevailed and only 7 per cent in 
the rural districts, while 43 per cent of those 
convicted of drunkenness in the entire country 
in 1928 were non-residents of the place where 
the offense occurred. 

One of the most notable incidents of the 
Bratt System in Sweden has been the manner 
in which it has operated to remove the liquor 
question from politics. We have seen that in 
the plebiscite following the general strike of 
1909 the vote in favor of national prohibition 
was about one hundred to one. In another 
plebiscite held in 1922, in which women voted, 
the majority against national prohibition was 
about 35,000. Since that time, with the further 
development of the System, the agitation for 
prohibition has steadily decreased until all of 
the political parties have dropped the subject 
from their platforms. 

The method of liquor control proposed by 
me for the United States is based primarily 
upon our own experience with private owner- 
ship and operation under government regula- 
tion, of which the railroads and Federal Re- 
serve Bank system furnish the best examples. 
The main principles of the proposed plan are 
similar to those of the Swedish system, but it 
differs therefrom in many essential particulars. 

The plan proposed for this country is 
adapted to the legal and traditional relations 
of our Federal and State governments. The 
control would be complete as to all liquors in- 
cluding beer, which is not subject to the 
limitations of the Swedish system. There would 
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be only one corporation for sale and distribu. 
tion in each state adopting the system, instead 
of one for each municipality as in Sweden, 
Sales would be permitted only at local agencies 
of the corporation, in the original package 
for consumption off the premises, while 
limited sales are permitted in hotels and 
restaurants in Sweden. There are other dif. 
ferences as to detail. 

The more stringent limitations of the pro- 
posed plan would greatly simplify the opera- 
tion of the system, and would provide further 
protection against abuse. The details should 
so far as possible be left to the national and 
state regulating commissions to the end that 
the system might have the maximum of flexi- 
bility and could be so operated as to limit the 
use of alcoholic liquors as far as could be 
done without creating a market for an illegal 
traffic. 

Since there is no legalized liquor traffic 
in this country, the proposed system could be 
installed in the United States free from those 
difficulties encountered by Dr. Bratt in dealing 
with the legal agencies of supply existing 
when his system was inaugurated. The ab- 
sence of these agencies represents one of the 
major benefits of national prohibition. By the 
abolition of the legalized traffic and the saloon, 
the field has been cleared for the next step 
forward: the development of an_ effective 
system of control. 

No system is perfect or final. Any plan of 
dealing with a complex human problem of this 
character must be constantly improved in the 
light of experience and adjusted to meet new 
conditions. The system of control in Sweden is 
based upon sound social and economic prin- 
ciples, it is flexible and capable of ready 
adjustment to meet new evils, and, most 
important of all, it has stood the test of ex- 
perience. 

It must be recognized by all students of this 
subject that no man of this generation has 
contributed more to the effective solution of 
the liquor problem than Dr. Ivan Bratt. His 
own account of the development, operation, 
and results of the Swedish system contained in 
the accompanying article should be read with 
interest and instruction by the people of the 
United States regardless of their views on 
prohibition. It is a valuable and authoritative 
contribution to the literature of this subject. 
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TI ~ How Sweden Does It 


by IVAN BRATT 


Originator of the “ Bratt System” 


M y way oF looking at the problem of 
liquor has been that of a physician who takes 
only a lukewarm interest in such questions as 
the problematic influence which small doses of 
" liquor may have on the length of life and quality 
of offspring. Nevertheless I have been struck 
by two primary observations concerning it: 
first, the tremendous and palpable evil of 
alcohol, and second, the possibility of bring- 
ing about, by a minimum of legislative 
and administrative effort, a maximum of 
effect. 

A unique opportunity to study the extent of 
this evil influence of alcohol was accorded to 
Sweden in 1909. At that time the first — and 
we hope the last — general strike occurred in 
this comparatively peaceful little country. 
The authorities, who anticipated trouble, im- 
mediately prohibited throughout the country 
the sale of spirits, wine, and beer. This prohibi- 
tion came like a flash of lightning, and life 
changed so that even the blind were able to see. 
In many homes food was scarce, but liquor was 
even more so; and when, after six weeks, the 
strike ceased, and with it prohibition, the 
prohibitionists conducted a voluntary plebis- 
cite which revealed a tremendous majority in 
favor of prohibition. 1,800,000 voted for it, and 
only 20,000 against it. 

Even at that time many argued (but it was 
proved only later) that a suddenly applied 
prohibition, which may be expected to cease at 
any time, must not be confused in its effects 
with a law-enforced state of prohibition in- 
tended to continue permanently. In other 
words, the prospects of a marriage must not be 
judged by the honeymoon. 

The story of how, starting from the condi- 
tions then in existence, the present system 
gradually came into effect would take too long 
to narrate. It suffices to say that had the ac- 
ceptance of the present plan required the 
passage of a new law, it certainly would have 
been politically impractical. The new system 
has to thank for its existence an old law. This 
law was, to a large extent, based upon the 


principle of the so-called “Gothenburg Sys- 
tem’’ — that is, concentration of liquor re- 
tailing in towns and the entrustment of its sale 
to the disinterested management of “System 
companies.” 

In the regulations governing the activities 
of these companies was to be found a clause 
beautifully thought out but unfortunately, up 
to then, without practical value. This clause 
stipulated that it was the primary duty of the 
System companies, “in the interest of moral- 
ity,” so to regulate their selling activities as to 
cause the least possible moral damage. In other 
words, there was no obligation to sell, but if 
you did sell, there was the obligation to do so 
in the interest of morality. This half-forgotten 
little clause became the new System’s plank of 
refuge — or, if you prefer, the springboard 
from which the System leaped blindly into the 
unknown. 

The System companies, of which there ex- 
isted one in every town, were granted exclusive 
concessions for liquor distribution, each within 
its territory, for a period of three years. The 
applications of the established companies, and 
the subsequent concessions thereto, had been a 
matter of form. In 1913, however, I reorgan- 
ized, with the aid of some friends, a rival com- 
pany which succeeded in excluding the old one 
and which, in order to materialize my temper- 
ance ideas, took over the retailing of liquor 
in Stockholm at the beginning of 1914. 


THE STOCKHOLM SYSTEM 


x 

1 HE NEW coMPANY, the “Stockholm 
System,” carried through one radical reform 
after another. With mixed feelings, and to the 
great surprise of a public which could not 
understand how “legislation” could be exer- 
cised without having been laid down by the 
King and the Riksdag, the pass book was 
introduced as a requisite to the buying of in- 
toxicants for home consumption. The profit- 
making on alcoholic beverages in restaurants 
was curbed, and in the saloons no intoxicants 
could be served except with meals. 
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Soon one System company after another 
started to put the new principles into practice, 
the government (no matter what its political 
color for the moment) readily granting such 
adjustments as proved indispensable. Many 
prohibitionists, possibly a majority, wish to 
have the System removed, as in their eyes it 
constitutes an obstacle to the accomplishment 
of total prohibition. The wets also wish to have 
it removed so that the liquor trade may again 
become free and unrestricted. But presumably 
the Swedish Riksdag, a cautious institution, 
will think twice before it removes anything 
essential in the present law. 

It is not altogether easy to give a brief but 
still intelligible picture of this legislation and 
of the different organizations which have been 
entrusted with its execution, what their aim is, 
and what they have accomplished. The Swed- 
ish method of restriction is, as a matter of fact, 
very complicated; too complicated, many say. 
In its organization and mode of action, it re- 
flects the complex nature of the evil it intends 
to combat. 

In putting the Stockholm System into effect 
one serious obstacle had to be overcome: the 
private interests invested in the liquor trade. 
To be sure, the Gothenburg System had 
operated in Sweden during some fifty years 
before the Stockholm System started, and the 
principle of the former was, specifically, to 
eliminate private interests from the liquor 
trade. But with all respect to the Gothenburg 
System, it had one fault: it was not carried out. 
It had been applied only to the distribu- 
tion of cheap liquor (drannvin) through retail 
shops, and its sale in saloons, but the distiller- 
ies were in the hands of private interests, as 
were the importation of liquor and its distribu- 
tion through hotels and first-class restaurants. 
As in any other form of commerce, the private 
interests ruled, in spite of the Gothenburg 
System. 

How were we to persuade the brewers, dis- 
tillers, liquor dealers, restaurant owners, and 
so on to support a policy of effective restriction 
which one day would place their customers’ 
purchases under limitation, close the saloons, 
and permit liquor in restaurants only with 
meals? To let the Riksdag solve the difficulties 
appeared the least practical way: before the 
goal had been reached the System would be 
ground to pieces. There appeared to be only one 
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possible solution, and this was adopted, 

Relying upon the very strong support which 
the existing legislation gave to the System 
companies, the largest and most influential 
among them, the Stockholm System, decided to 
start negotiations with liquor manufacturers 
and wine and spirit dealers for the purpose of 
taking over their factories, stocks, and 
will. Conditions caused by the World War, 
which had broken out during the first year of 
the Stockholm System, facilitated in many 
ways the raising of the necessary capital fora ° 
subsidiary. The “Vin & Spritcentralen” w 
organized particularly for this purpose. The 
various producers and dealers were offered 
favorable terms that they accepted — one 
after the other, and finally all of them. A lump 
sum in cash was preferred to the very uncertain 
prospects of the future. The Swedish wine and 
liquor monopoly thus became a reality during 
the years 1916 and 1919. It was not until 1923 
that this company was definitely recognized by 
the government authorities and became part 
of the statute. 


THE “*VIN & SPRITCENTRALEN”’ 


LL IMPORTATION of liquors and wines, 
all distillation and manufacture of liquors, in 
addition to all wholesale trading in these 
beverages, is handled by Vin & Spritcentralen. 
This company thus cannot sell directly to the 
public, but only to the System companies, 
which number about one hundred. 

The capital of Vin & Spritcentralen is 
privately held. The shareholders receive a 
maximum dividend of six per cent on the 
capital invested. From a practical point of 
view, the shareholders do not exercise any in- 
fluence on the operation of the company, which 
is under strict government supervision. 
object of the company is to procure and main- 
tain in stock a large assortment of alcoholic 
beverages of guaranteed quality and to apply 
the lowest possible prices. The extent of the 
business is so great, however, that the yearly 
surplus profits to the government run into 
many million Kronor. The public treasury also 
receives, by way of a turnover tax, fifty-five per 
cent — a much larger amount. 

The System companies, of which the Stock- 
holm System, as regards turnover alone, repre 
sents easily one-fifth, are also private com- 
mercial undertakings, but placed under the 
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supervision of the state. The shareholders can 
receive a maximum dividend of five per cent 
on the money invested and exercise no influ- 
ence except through their right to appoint two 
out of the five members of the Board of Di- 
rectors. These companies also turn over their 
surplus earnings to the public treasury, such 
remittances running into very high figures. 
Thus the Stockholm System distributes to its 
shareholders only 25,000 Kronor a year, 
whereas it turns over to the Treasury Depart- 
ment between 6,000,000 and 8,000,000 Kronor. 

As mentioned above, the System companies 
buy their merchandise from Vin & Sprit- 
centralen and sell it to the public. In addition 
they supply the restaurants with their require- 
ments of wine and liquor. In Sweden about 
nine-tenths of all sales are effected through 
retail shops — that is, the customer buys the 
merchandise in the stores for home consump- 
tion. The remaining one-tenth is served in 
restaurants. The reason for this exceedingly low 
percentage is to be found in the fact that the 
Swedish countryside is practically without 
licensed inns or restaurants. 

The System companies, which since the 
formation of Vin & Spritcentralen have not 
been essentially commercial organizations, 
have two main concerns, definitely separated, 
both of which are connected with retailing. 
One of these is the sale in retail shops and the 
other is the sale in restaurants. 

The companies handle the sales in retail 
stores, each within its district, with exclusive 
sales rights. No individual dealer in Sweden 
may, therefore, sell wines or intoxicants. The 
companies, through their control of the pass 
books, codperate with such organizations as 
the police, organized charities, schools, courts, 
and communal temperance boards. These 
furnish identifications and innumerable data 
to guide the companies in issuing or refusing to 
issue, in withdrawing or limiting the purchas- 
ing power of the pass books. 

Restaurant sales, on the other hand, place 
before the companies entirely different prob- 
lems. Through reforms in the serving of intox- 
icants by public restaurants, drinking habits 
within all classes may be beneficially influ- 
enced. Immediately after having carried out 
the pass book reform, which brought an excep- 
tional number of thirsty to the public houses 
and restaurants, the compulsory meal require- 


ments were put into effect. Under these regula- 
tions, no intoxicants of any kind may be served 
before noon. After that hour consumption is 
limited. During the afternoons the quantities 
are less than during the evenings. Women are 
counted “half a man.” A boy with a girl who 
has no taste for liquor (and our girls seldom 
have) cannot thus get a double ration. 

Through organizing restaurants, even of the 
higher class, the System companies have put 
themselves in a more favorable position for 
controlling and influencing the serving of in- 
toxicants in private restaurants. These res- 
taurants obtain their licenses each year from 
the System, all the regulations as to serving 
liquor being stipulated in contracts between 
the System and the restaurateur. 

In order to make the interests of the two 
parties conform, and thereby promote a desir- 
able influence on drinking habits, the following 
very important condition has been imposed on 
the restaurateurs: a certain “normal” quantity 
of spirits and strong wines has been fixed for 
every restaurant. Within this limit, the res- 
taurant owner can buy these beverages from 
the System at ordinary wholesale prices, being 
entitled to apply comparatively high retail 
prices, publicly proclaimed in the restaurant. 
Should the need of liquors exceed the limit, 
immediately the System applies the same 
prices to the restaurateur as he applies to the 
public. There is decidedly less temptation to 
push the selling of liquors, or not to observe 
given restrictions, if you get no benefit but only 
surplus expenses. 

Unfortunately, I am at a loss to develop this 
theme at length. However, I hope that some 
idea of the tremendous importance of enlisting 
the restaurateurs has been conveyed. 


THE PAss BOOK 


oan MONOPOLY and the limitation 
of the restaurants’ profits, the most’ dangerous 
conflicts of interests have been avoided. The 
monopoly has in addition brought about better 
merchandise and the abolition of false marks 
of origin. Through it the operating expenses 
have been reduced by concentration and elimi- 
nation of all publicity and advertising. Public 
revenues have increased enormously without 
augmenting prices to unreasonably high figures. 
There are certainly few countries where intoxi- 
cants are sold at such low prices as in Sweden. 
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Denmark has followed an entirely different line 
in enormous taxation, carried through during 
the war and since retained. If the retail price 
of a quart of brénnvin in Sweden in 1914 be put 
at one, in Denmark it was about two-thirds. 
To-day the corresponding price in Sweden is 
one and a half, and in Denmark — nine! 

Many foreigners have expressed to me their 
surprise that a company should be given such 
power as the control of individual purchases. 
A government board to them seemed more 
reasonable. One must not forget, however, that 
an organization which works in the form of a 
corporation, under government supervision, has 
certain advantages. Their documents, for 
instance those pertaining to the retail control, 
do not become public property. Generally 
speaking, the operation of a corporation can be 
made more flexible, errors more easily cor- 
rected, and it is more difficult for politicians to 
meddle with them. That the System companies 
comprise both the sale and the social control 
is a point of strength. Dualism is avoided and 
responsibility rests undivided. 

The pass book, controlling retail sales to the 
individual, is, however, the feature of the 
Swedish restriction system which has attracted 
most attention. Many are the objections which 
have been raised, and although not all of them 
can be successfully refuted, still it would 
appear that the principle of justice which the 
pass book tries to express is generally accepted 
and found fair. If one does not dare or if one 
cannot prohibit the sale of these beverages, and 
if one cannot sell them as freely as coffee and 
sugar, it appears logical and reasonable to find 
a method by which one knows at least to whom 
one sells and how much; and then, to sell only 
such quantities as are considered reasonable 
and flatly refuse to sell under certain specified 
conditions. 

But, after all, it is the citizen himself who, 
through his behavior, decides if he may be 
given the right to buy liquor for home con- 
sumption. Likewise his behavior is the factor 
deciding the extent of this right, which how- 
ever is subject to a certain legal limit and a 
practice developed by the companies. Should 
anyone be dissatisfied with the decision arrived 
at, after he has had an opportunity to present 
his case, there is always a possibility of appeal- 
ing to a Civil Service Department, the “ Kon- 
trollstyrelsen.” 
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While, according to the law, it is permissible 
to issue pass books to those who have attained 
the age of twenty-one, the companies in actual 
practice generally issue them only to those 
who have reached twenty-five years of age, 
The pass book, when issued to young men, 
carries authorization for a very small monthly 
quantity, and to young women no pass books 
are given at all. The maximum quantity of 
liquor per month permitted by the law — about 
four quarts — is allowed to only about one. 
third of all pass book owners. When reports 
are received from police, charitable institutions, 
or school authorities, or from other reliable 
sources, concerning abuse, ordinarily no radi- 
cal measures are taken. We try to treat each 
individual case leniently. Even in instances of 
bootlegging — which are not uncommon— 
we hesitate to withdraw the pass book, no 
matter how notorious the offenders. In such 
cases an understanding quite frequently is 
reached between the man, his wife, and the 
company. The quantities are cut down, 
promises are given, and a special control 
exercised. 

An objection one often hears is that the 
individual control, when applied, must neces- 
sarily lead to “arbitrariness.” In practice, 
however, it seems not to have been the case. 
Those of the System who have to cope with 
this matter (in small companies the Board of 
Directors; in larger companies a trained staff, 
which refers doubtful cases to a committee of 
the Board of Directors) ordinarily arrive at 
the same conclusion, even if they have other- 
wise entirely different opinions regarding tem- 
perance. Teetotalers, moderatists, and mem- 
bers of the company work side by side, and 
codperation between the System company and 
the Communal Temperance Board, often 
composed of prohibitionists, has proved to 
work more smoothly as the years pass by. 


** FAILURE’’? 


I N AS MUCH as I am writing for a foreign 
public, it may be well to touch upon a few 
problems which often are brought up by out- 
siders. During the many years I have worked 
in this field, there has never come to my 
knowledge any case of corruption within the 
administration. Nor have I heard an intima- 
tion, from any of the many Finance Ministers 
with whom I have dealt, that state finances 
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would look with favor upon a more loosely 
applied restriction system. No, the private 
incentive to profit has been done away with. 
| have seen no political moves in opposition to 
the promotion of temperance, and it is difficult 
for me to believe that such an interest ever 
could be prevalent here. 

Finally I should like to say a few words 
about “the failure of the Bratt System.” This 
matter has been discussed so much, particu- 
larly by the temperance press, that one won- 
ders the System still survives. In any case it is 
not up to me to pass judgment, hardly to give 
an opinion. But to tell something that many 
years ago could have happened, may not be 
looked upon as contrary to the strictest 
etiquette. 

Suppose, say in 1913, when I was preparing 
the début of the Stockholm System, an old 
friend, considerably wiser and more experienced 
than I, and on my account full of anxiety be- 
cause of the apparently bold venture into 
which I was plunging, had said: “I agree with 
your efforts, but you are thinking rationally, 
and the human heart does not obey rational 
laws. Temperance is not promoted through 
legislation. You are bound to fail. But in order 
to measure your optimism, tell me, what do 
you expect to accomplish?” 

If in a vision I had seen the statistics on 
the amount of drunkenness— until then always 
on the increase — which did appear after more 


than fifteen years, should I have been wise to 
answer his questions accordingly? Should I 
have told him that I hoped for Stockholm — 
which was to be my principal field of activity 
— a decrease of forty per cent in the consump- 
tion of liquor, a decrease of seventy per cent in 
drunkenness? Should I have dared to predict 
that drunkenness among youth and hospital 
cases of alcoholism would go down eighty per 
cent, and that crimes of violence in general 
would decrease sixty per cent? Would it have 
been wise to answer in this way? Wouldn’t my 
friend, in addition to the anxiety he already 
held for my project, have had to add fears for 
my sanity? And he certainly would not have 
considered me balanced had I added that in 
spite of these figures many were to look upon 
the system — as a failure. 

Below follow a few statistical data which, 
due to the excellence of Swedish statistics, 
are reliable. The space does not allow me to 
make any comments upon them. The same 
reason prevents my devoting attention to the 
most important temperance problem of to-day 
in Sweden: smuggling and its noxious influence 
on the working methods and temperance 
effects of the restriction system. Alas, I do not 
expect to see a considerable decrease in the 
illicit liquor traffic until Finland has re-estab- 
lished her legal liquor trade and the problem 
of smuggling has been approached from an 
entirely different point of view. 


WHAT THE BRATT SYSTEM HAS ACCOMPLISHED IN SWEDEN 


Consumption of spirits in Sweden 
(Average in liters per inhabitant) 


Consumption of spirits in Stockholm... .. 


(Average in liters per inhabitant) 


Convictions of drunkenness in Sweden. . . 
(Average per 10,000 inhabitants) ‘ 


Arrests for drunkenness in Stockholm 
(Average per 10,000 inhabitants) 


Hospital cases of alcoholism in Stockholm 


(Average per 100,000 inhabitants) 


Crimes of violence in Sweden 
(Average per 100,000 inhabitants) 


Crimes of violence in Stockholm 
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The War Debts 


What Cancellation Would Mean 


U-S* 


by JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


Ix Evrore the proposal has frequently been ad- 
vanced that the United States should cancel the war 
debts due her from the Allies in return for a general 
cancellation by the Allies of the German reparations — 
that is, payment for property losses suffered during the 
war — fixed by the Treaty of Versailles. Until very re- 
cently this idea has never been espoused by American 
financial or political leaders, but now several responsible 
business men are showing signs of interest in the proposi- 
tion. Perhaps the most significant statement is that of 
Mr. Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the Governing 
Board of the Chase National Bank (New York). In his 
report to the shareholders of that institution on January 
13, 1931, he touched upon the question and concluded: 
“I am firmly convinced it would be good business for 
our government to initiate a reduction in these debts 
at this time.” We may be sure, therefore, that this prob- 
lem will be raised anew during the next few months, with 
increasing business support for the reduction or cancella- 
tion of America’s claims; hence the opportuneness of 
Mr. Adams’ article opposing the principle of cancellation. 


QO. BOTH SIDES of the ocean the ques- 
tion of a scaling down or cancellation of the 
war debts is once more coming to the front. It 
is quite understandable why the discussion 
should be started again. The world is in the 
trough of a deep economic depression, and at 
such times debts are an inevitable topic of 
conversation. At the Peace Conference I pre- 
dicted, as did many others, that the creation 
of the vast debt due from Europe to us would 
create ill-feeling inevitably. Our own history 
of a frontier West constantly in debt to a lend- 
ing East, with all the resultant complexes of 
sectional feeling involved, provided all the 
examples needful for an American historian. It 
is easy to understand Europe’s attitude. It is 
as old as human nature. For our own returning 
to the discussion of the topic at the present 
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time, there are several reasons, one of the least 
frequently mentioned being touched on later 
in this article. | 

If we are to reopen the discussion of the 
whole topic, as we evidently are, it is essential 
that we should do so not only in a candid and 
open spirit but with absolutely clear and un- 
muddled vision. In our modern nations, public 
opinion has become a force to be reckoned 
with; and this fact, advantageous as it is in 
many ways, has the disadvantage that in 
order to convert as many people as possible 
to one point of view many avenues of approach 
are used. The business man in modern sales- 
manship does not confine himself to the quality 
of his goods. He studies and utilizes the psy- 
chology of the possible purchaser. In the same 
way in a democracy, when trying to convince 
public opinion, those desirous of any course 
of action appeal to any and every motive in 
the individuals making up the public which 
may win a vote. The votes may be won, but 
the issue is bound to be confused by the intro- 
duction of many arguments which often have 
far more to do with the public’s psychology 
than with the issue itself. It has been thus with 
the question of war debts both in our own and 
foreign countries. 

I can see only three reasons, and with much 
interlacing, confusion, and trimming, I find 
only three used in arguments everywhere, 
why the debts should be scaled down or can- 
celled. We could do it out of charity, or if the 
word is objected to, out of sheer and unselfish 
international good will. We could do it be. 
cause we considered it a moral obligation 
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incumbent upon us. We could do it because 
it would be good business policy. In a clear 
analysis I can see no other reasons to be given. 
Let us discuss them in order. 

First — good will. I think we may dismiss 
this out of hand. In the first place, Europe is 
not asking cancellation in the name of charity; 
and in the second, as a nation we have no 
right to determine, even by a majority vote of 
the entire people, that we Americans should 
lay so heavy a burden upon this generation 
and the next merely as a gesture of good will 
when unquestionably a large part of our people, 
who would pay the bill, would object to the 
gift. We have made such gestures, occasionally, 
to a far greater extent than Europe — as in the 
case of the indemnity for the Boxer Rebellion 
in China, when we returned to that nation 
most of what we received, although no Euro- 
pean nation returned any. 

But that was a matter of a mere eleven 
million dollars, which did not affect the 
economic lives of any of our citizens. Ten 
billion dollars (the actual debts funded amount 
to $11,522,354,000, but for the sake of sim- 
plicity I call it ten billion dollars) is not merely 
quantitatively a thousand times greater, but 
by its greatness — and the genuine burden it 
would entail upon many who are already suf- 
ficiently burdened —it may be considered 
different in principle. A nation cannot be 
guided by sentiment as can an individual. An 
individual may, as several Americans have 
done, give ten million dollars at a time to 
European institutions, but he has no one but 
himself, and possibly his immediate family, 
to consider. A national government is trustee 
for a vast multitude of people with conflicting 
wishes and needs. It has not the free hand of 
the individual citizen. No more than a trustee 
could give away his ward’s property to suit 
his own emotional reactions, can a govern- 
ment give away national property. Let us 
therefore dismiss cancellation as a gesture of 
generosity. Not only would no other govern- 
ment in the world consider creating a national 
debt of ten billion dollars in order to make a 
gift to others, but no government would have 
the shadow of right to do so. 


THE MORAL ISSUE 


icone —moral obligation. This is 
the sentimental fringe most often used to con- 
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fuse the question, and is genuine in the minds 
or hearts of many. We may note that it itself 
is often confused with a tinge of the first 
reason discussed, charity. To many we ap- 
pear like a rich man in a suffering world of 
poverty, and so are morally obligated in some 
measure to give of our bounty for the sake of 
others. Such a course may be a moral obligation 
upon the part of an individual in society. He 
has made his money with the help and pro- 
tection of society, and perhaps owes some of it 
to others less successful than himself. 

But if we are right in our argument in the 
section just: written, charity cannot be con- 
sidered a moral obligation upon a national 
government. The money of the individual is 
his own to do with as he will, subject to moral 
obligations. The money to be raised by a gov- 
ernment is not its own, but the property of the 
taxpayer, and cannot be diverted from the 
normal purposes for which taxes are raised — 
that is, the welfare of the citizens of the nation. 
If we rule out this somewhat hazy fringe of 
obligation by denying that the morality of 
private charity can be considered, we have to 
look for some other moral obligation. 

So far as I can discover in the printed 
articles and in private conversation, the basis 
assumed by most people — and the only one 
worth discussing — is that we came into the 
war long after we should have, and that we 
suffered but little, whereas our “allies” suf- 
fered heavily, in fighting what was in reality 
“our” war from the beginning. In a word, 
that we declined to do our duty because we 
did not go to war in August, 1914, and, having 
by that dereliction saved much money and 
many lives, it is now our duty to right the 
wrong by giving back to our “allies” at 
least some money. It has even been suggested 
that the cost of the war should be pooled and 
that America should pay her share from 
August 4, 1914. 

There are two points in this argument that 
require clear analysis, and which somewhat 
depend on each other. Were we, from a moral 
standpoint, late in entering the war; and if it 
was “our” war, when did it become so? It is 
obvious that there was a moral obligation 
resting upon any government responsible for 
the lives and destinies of 120,000,000 men, 
women, and children mot to enter a war which 
was not “ours”; and it should also be admitted 
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that a people and its own government have 
the right to decide for themselves when, from 
reasons of self-defense, honor, or other causes, 
the war is theirs. A national government can- 
not assume the rdle of Don Quixote or inter- 
national policeman, and no government ever 
has. There must be sound and compelling 
reasons for leading a nation into war, and not 
sentiment however exalted. 

For a very considerable period the last war, 
we may admit— now that passions have 
cooled (and it must be recalled in that respect 
that in 1914 our distant position in space was 


almost equivalent to a distant position in 
time) — was not unlike the others which had 
already been fought in Europe. The Boer 
War, which many in England as well as in 
the United States had considered the perpetra- 
tion of a moral wrong, had been waged by 
England scarcely a decade earlier. It is true 
that the World War started with the crime 
of the rape of Belgium, but we had not been 
signatories of the treaty guaranteeing Belgium 
neutrality, and so we were free to consider 
her rape as a moral crime but not a treaty 
obligation on our part. 

When, before or since in history, has a 
great nation been expected to cross the world 
to right a wrong of that sort? Were the hands 
of the great imperialistic powers, France and 
England, so clean in their dealings with small 
peoples that they were entitled to read us a 
lesson as to our moral duty? Had not England 
sat by in 1864 while France egged on Prussia 
to rape Denmark of its provinces of Schleswig 
and Holstein? Had England rushed to the aid 
of France when Germany wantonly attacked 
her in 1870? 

It must be recalled also that for nearly a 
century, since our promulgation of the Munroe 
Doctrine, it had been an essential part of our 
national policy to keep our hands out of every 
Old World dispute in return for the Old World 
powers’ keeping out of the New. What shadow 
of right would we have had in the future to 
demand that Europe keep out of the two 
Americas if we intruded into an Old World 


fight, unless it could be proved without shadow 
of doubt to involve us beyond abstention? 

“Ah, but,” these arguers say, “it was your 
war. You did have the right to intervene, 
because if Germany had won you would have 
been the next victim.” That is by no means 
clear. It may well be asked if Germany had 
won the war without involving us at last, just 
what she could have done to us afterward. It 
is futile to consider too closely, but is it not 
likely that the colonies which she would have 
taken from England and France, as they when 
victors took hers, would have given her ample 
room for expansion for many years? Gorged 
with spoil, would she have cared to attack at 
once a fresh and unworn nation of 120,000,000 
people at the end of a line of communication 
three thousand miles long? If she had won 
decisively enough to be a danger to us, would 
she have cared to risk the plunder won and the 
new possessions gained in an immediate ven- 
ture even more difficult than that she had 
just achieved? No one can say, but it would 
seem unlikely. Perhaps she would have started, 
in time, an adventure in Brazil or the Argen- 
tine which would indirectly have involved us, 
but that would have been another story. Had 
Germany not attacked us during the war, it is 
impossible to prove that she would have done 
so afterward. 

On the basis of that argument, the Prussian- 
Danish War was “France’s war,” for the wag- 
ing of it was one of the links in the chain that 
led inevitably up to the Franco-Prussian War 
six years later. But no one then insisted that 
France should morally have helped the Danes 
because if they were defeated it would be, as 
it was, France’s turn next. In the same way, 
the Franco-German War was a step leading up 
to the World War, but no one said that Eng- 
land should intervene to prevent the crime 
against France because in another generation 
it would be her turn. That sort of argument 
against us seems to me exceedingly shoddy. 
As for its being “our” war as one for democ- 
racy against autocracy, the less said about 
that the better to-day, when several of our 
“allies,” including our third largest creditor, 
have set up dictatorships. 


EVERYBODY’S WAR 


I F IT Is claimed that the mere fact' that | 
Germany, if she had won the war, might have 
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become the leading power in Europe for a 
time and have wreaked a malicious will upon 
nations around the world, then why was it 
not the war of ¢bose nations as well as ours? 
Italy did not enter it until nearly a year late, 
and then only after bargaining for ample 
spoils if the “moral” war were won. Other 
nations which it is possible to surmise might 
have felt the power of a successful Germany 
did not come in at all, such as Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, the Argentine, Brazil, Chile. 

If the costs of the war should be pooled 
among those who incidentally benefited by the 
defeat of Germany, why should not some of the 
pooled costs be allocated to those nations also? 
Why should the United States — which did 
enter the war, which by throwing her weight 
on the Allied side at a time of stalemate proved 
just the makeweight needed to give the Allies 
victory, which spent some twenty billion 
dollars — why, I ask, should she be the only 
one expected to put additional funds into the 
pool? Of course there can be no possibility of 
pooling the costs. Who could ever possibly 
estimate the total costs in treasure and lives, 
and allocate it? Such talk is merely cover for 
asking a contribution from the United States. 

It is as difficult to assign the causes of the 
war. The murder of the Archduke was not a 
cause but a match in a powder magazine. That 
Germany was the next proximate cause I 
believe, but what had led to that? France had 
helped on Prussia’s ambition in the Danish 
crime. England had calmly watched Germany 
grow still greater by the crime against France. 
The industrial revolution had made Germany 
a great manufacturing nation with a population 
needing outlets overseas. England had already 
possessed herself of nearly a quarter of the 
globe. France had seized colossal possessions 
larger than the United States. Naturally they 
looked on Germany’s ambitions as those-who- 
have always regard the efforts of those-who- 
have-not. 

The crimes of war in Europe had not stirred 
the European nations to acts of moral gener- 
osity. European statesmanship had found 
itself incapable of grappling with the questions 
of growing nations just as our capitalists have 
been unable to solve the problem of equitable 
distribution of the rewards of industry. There 
was little in the situation, and nothing in the 
past history of the nations involved, to warrant 
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them in lecturing us on international morality. 

Had we been a signatory of the Belgian 
Treaty, as England was, it would have been 
our duty to enter the war at once, as it was 
hers. We were not, and otherwise there was no 
more reason for our mixing in such a European 
quarrel, which for a century we had pledged 
ourselves to keep out of, than there was for 
England to have prevented Prussia from her 
acts of brigandage in 1864 or in 1870. On no 
just grounds that I can see was it “our” war 
until some such acts had been committed 
against us as to make it impossible for us to 





remain outside the conflict with honor or 
safety. What those acts might prove to be, no 
one could say in advance, and it was certainly 
our place, and ours alone, to decide. 

Once the war was started it was clear that 
we, as the most powerful neutral, would be 
called upon, as ever, to solve problems and 
defend neutral rights. We had had to do so in 
the Napoleonic Wars and have had to ever 
since when Europe has been in turmoil. Owing 
to applied science, the new means of offense 
and defense, the fact that civilian populations 
had become parts of the war machine and thus 
almost combatants, the difficulties of deciding 
what should and should not constitute con- 
traband of war, all the problems were bound 
to be of extreme complexity. 

We had for long been a leader among the 
nations in trying to reach a more equitable 
basis of international law, but had secured 
little help or following, and the war broke 
with, for the most part, antiquated laws of 
war. Infringements of our neutrality would 
have had to be anticipated in any case. Under 
the new conditions, they were bound to be 
frequent and serious. We could not maintain 
an honest neutrality and change the laws to 
suit ourselves or either party to the conflict, 
in the midst of it. 

If, as both sides claimed at times, we took 
often a narrow, legalistic view of infringements, 
we did so because it was the duty of an honest 
neutral so to do. However, we need not have 
made on that account — and for long did not 
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make — a casus belli of any one of such pro- 
tests as we felt compelled to lodge. We were 
bound, nevertheless, to be legal in order to be 
honest in our neutrality. Both sides infringed 
our neutrality illegally; both sides committed 
many unlawful acts against us. Had we not 
properly reserved to ourselves the right to 
decide when the war might become “our” war, 
we might have gone to war with the Allies for 
seized cargoes, rifled mail bags, and other 
illegal acts directed against us before we at 
last went to war with the Central Powers for 
intolerable attacks upon our ships and lives. 
We considered those attacks not as more un- 


lawful but as more serious and more ¢¢amany 


damaging to civilization than those per- 
petrated by the Allies. 

In spite of infinite provocation we tried 
to force both belligerents to obey, as near 
as might be, the law of nations and still 
keep our peace. Failing at last, we made the 
war “ours,” and there is no shadow of reason 
why anyone should consider it “ours” before 
that time. | believe, in view of all, that it 
would have been a disaster for the Central 
Powers to have won, but so was it a disaster 
for Germany to have won in 1870, and there 
have been many such in history. It has never 
been held, until now, that it is the moral duty 
of nations not directly involved to plunge into 
the conflict in order to prevent the disaster, 
especially in a part of the world entirely out- 
side their province. It has never been held that 
if they did not do so they should be considered 
morally derelict and subject to fine or allot- 
ment of costs. 


THE ECONOMIC ISSUE 


a — business policy. If we can 
eliminate, in our effort to clarify our problem, 
both charity and moral obligation, we can 
come down to a cold discussion of business 
policy, by which, of course, I mean the eco- 
nomic good of the world, both from the stand- 
point of Europe and our own. 

There is no use denying, as our government 
attempted to do for an almost criminally 
stupid period after it was long apparent, that 
the economic world is very sick to-day. But 
it may be asked just what part the war debt 
plays in this sickness, and how much good the 
cancellation would do. Many factors have com- 
bined to bring on the disastrous situation, 
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which is shown in overproduction, unemploy. 
ment, disorganized foreign exchange. In any 
case, a serious crisis was due according to the 
business cycle. This could have been expected 
more or less to coincide with the crisis always 
resulting, after the immediate hectic war 
prosperity, from the inevitable destruction of 
capital in war. As this war was on an un- 
paralleled scale and the destruction was un- 
precedented, so the resultant crisis might have 
been expected to have been unprecedented. 

In addition there has been for many years 
an extravagant consumption of capital, both 
in America and in Europe, in all sorts of un- 
productive ways. It is not only the na- 
tional debts that are weighing the world 
down to-day but those of villages, towns, 
cities, states, or provinces. In all sorts of 
socialized luxuries and “social services,” 
so-called, we have frankly been living 
beyond our means at a time when there was 
already great strain on our real capital re- 
sources. “Local taxes” have been mounting 
all over the world, sometimes at rates higher 
than the national taxes, and from no connec- 
tion with the war except the higher prices, a 
large part of the advance being caused by de- 
mands on the part of taxpayers or those bene- 
fiting by things paid for by “the government.” 

There have also been the bans placed every- 
where on the free movements of peoples and 
goods, the first by alien restriction acts and 
the second by tariffs. The first, designed to 
keep nations free from influxes of foreigners, 
achieve that result but also tend to increase 
poverty and misery in places where there is no 
work. The tariffs, designed for the same pur- 
pose, have tremendously impeded the free 
flow of goods and so done their part to dis- 
locate industry and the exchanges. 

There have also been the revolutions in 
China and Russia, interfering with the markets 
of about 500,000,000 people. Again, there is the 
natural dislocation of accustomed ways and 
routes of doing business due to the vast changes 
in the boundaries of European states which 
were economic as well as political entities 
before they were disrupted. Even under the 
best of peace-time conditions such a readjust- 
ment of the map of Europe, involving changes 
in raw materials, railroad services, national 
markets, and other factors, might well have 
brought on an economic crisis by itself. There 
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has also been the gearing up of all industry, in- 
cluding agriculture, to a war-time basis, and the 
sudden deflation after, as well as the increase 
in attempted production and insistence of 
larger markets due to mass production. How 
important is the part played by the war debt 
in all this, and how would cancellation of ten 
billion dollars help? That it is ove factor there 
is no doubt, but it may be questioned how 
great a one. 

It is easy to see why Europe should per- 
sistently look at the debt. For all our national 
life we had been a heavy debtor of hers. Sud- 
denly we turn into a gigantic creditor. Europe 
has not been used to the rdle of debtor —a 
part she always expected us to play — and the 
sudden shift is extremely disagreeable. Eng- 
land, for example, has been a fairly good sport 
about it, but there is much underlying resent- 
ment among many there. England cancelled a 
large amount of debt due her, some of which 
could not be collected, and offered to cancel 
all if we would. That could not be done, and 
we have to consider the present situation. 

What to-day is England’s position as to the 
American debt? She collects annually from 
her allies and Germany £1,500,000, or $7,500,- 
ooo more than she pays the United States; 


thus if there were a complete all-round can- 
cellation of debts, so far from helping England, 
it would leave her $7,500,000 poorer annually. 
Of the staggering taxes in England not 


one penny is on account of the American of the Treaty, in a spirit utterly alien to 
debt. She is, of course, on our note, and a that of Grant at Appomattox, the French 


if the Allies and Germany could not pay 
her, she would be responsible to us. On the 
other hand, the difference between what 
she receives and what she pays — a situation 
which will last until 1966— would amount, 
without compounding of interest in that period, 
to $270,000,000 in her favor. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the debt cannot be considered as 
inimical to the interests of England until her 
own debtors should default, at which time the 
question could be raised better than to-day. 
Unfortunately the average English tax- 
payer is under the impression that his fiendish 
taxes are somehow due to Uncle Sam. Each 
sees in a budget what he wants to see, whether 
it is there or not. One day I asked an English 
military man about the English taxes and he 
said they were due to the dole and all the 
Socialistic nonsense. The next day I asked a 
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social worker the same question and the an- 
swer was that they were due to the outrageous 
amounts for the army and navy. At any rate 
they are very slightly decreased, and not en- 
larged, by the debt to us. 


CANCELLATION AND THE TARIFF 


WY nex WE COME to the next largest 
debtor, France, we find her the most prosperous 
of the nations to-day, with practically no 
unemployment. If the war debts are the cause 
of our ills, how is it that the second largest 
debtor is more prosperous than anyone else, 
even being able to spend huge sums on arma- 
ments? The third, Italy, is not so prosperous — 
but she manages to find large sums in her 
budget for remaking Rome into a city be- 
fitting the idea of her dictator, for carrying on 
more antiquarian exploration than ever before, 
and for all sorts of new public works. 

Germany, from whom we ask nothing in 
indemnities, is in sore straits — but how much 
of that is due to the proportion of the indem- 
nities diverted by the Allies to pay their 
debts to us, and how much to the proportion 
which they keep, and to the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles dismembering her ter- 
ritory and empire? America fought hard, al- 
most quixotically, in Paris for a peace that 
might be fair to all and bring healing to 
Europe. Passion was too high, and Europe 

would have nothing of it. At the signing 


could not even refrain from a gibe at the 
x fallen foe, and from recalling the peace of 

1871 signed in the same room. If Germany 
was so treated that it is difficult to secure 
payments from her, it is assuredly not the 
fault of America. 

In view of the present temper of Europe, the 
flow of passion, the race for armaments, the 
nursing by France of Poland and the other 
encircling states, I see no reason for expecting 
that the cancelling of the annual payments by 
Europe to America of the installments of 
principal and interest of the already scaled 
down debts would greatly help, and it might 
merely increase the amount available for ar- 
maments and “social services.” It would have 
no effect whatever on the conflict between 
capital and labor in England, such as is now 
paralyzing the coal and textile industries; it 
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would not help a particle in the rationalizing 
of either industry or government in that 
country. It would not relieve by one iota the 
tension between Italy and France, or the hatred 
and fear of France for Germany. It would not 
reduce armaments or tension. It would relieve 
Germany a bit but could not alter the impair- 
ments of the treaty imposed on her. Yet it is 
easy to see why Europe wants it. That is so 
natural a feeling as not to call for comment. 

But let us look at our own house. Why is it 
that our own manufacturers and bankers are 
beginning to suggest cancellation again? Can 
the answer be possibly something like this? 
Owing to the war and also owing to the mass 
production theory, our manufacturing capacity 
was built up to enormous proportions. Mass 
manufacture has gone beyond domestic limits 
and demands large foreign outlets. It also de- 
mands a protected home market. Under Mr. 
Hoover as its angel it has secured the highest 
tariff in history, a tariff that is so nearly pro- 
hibitive as to bring about resentment among 
the other nations and something almost like 
dismay even among ourselves. 

It is clear that foreigners cannot buy our 
goods and pay the debt unless they can have 
the money and the foreign exchange with 
which to do it. The manufacturers, wishing to 
hog the entire domestic market and yet sell 
to the foreign ones, do not want to lower the 
tariff (which might permit foreigners to sell to 
us and thus secure the means in money and 
exchange to buy from us and to pay the debt); 
but they do want the foreigner to buy. Chief 
among the great hindrances to international 
trade to-day are the new tariffs, of which our 
own is the worst example. 

We cannot expect Europe to pay the debt 
and buy our goods if we do not permit her to 
sell anything at all to us. The manufacturers, 
as I have just said, do not want her to do that; 
but they do want her to buy their goods. If 
the American people will cancel the ten billion 
dollar debt, there might be ten billion dollars 
more for the moment with which to buy 
American manufactured goods. The world 
situation would be greatly helped by a reduc- 
tion in our tariff to reasonable and not pro- 
hibitive levels. But those business men who ask 
for the cancellation of the debt say nothing 
about that. It would interfere with their entire 
control of the American market and the ex- 
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orbitant profits which they have been making. 
It would start the people thinking and estab. 
lish a precedent. 

There is no precedent involved in the Ameri- 
can people presenting Europe with ten billion 
dollars with which to buy American goods, nor 
would the manufacturers pay the bill. We 
would. We are already contributing to the 
success of manufacturing by paying the higher 
prices the tariff makes possible. If we cancelled 
the loans, we would have to pay our individual 
share of the annual taxes to care for the in- 
terest on and amortization of ten billion dol- 
lars. Unless precedents failed, the manufac- 
turing plants would get their taxes paid by 
handing them on in yet higher prices to the 
consumer in a protected market. We would 
thus, for a third time, pay a contribution to 
the manufacturer. 

If those who are now suggesting such a can- 
cellation were motivated solely by the good 
of the world, why no word about tariffs, which 
are notoriously one of the worst symptoms in 
the world sickness? Because a change in them 
would interfere with their personal profits. 
The war debt to America is, as I have said, but 
one factor in the general malaise to-day. 
When Europe seems disinclined or unable to 
try to remedy any of the others, and America 
considers none of the others, why burden the 
American taxpayer with this sole one of the 
debt? Because, in Europe, it is the one that calls 
for no self-restraint or effort, and, in America, 
because it will give the manufacturer renewed 
purchasing power abroad for his goods without 
touching the tariff. If these statements are 
not accurate, they at least honestly raise 
questions that deserve honest answers. 


WHERE THE BURDEN WOULD FALL 


1 

‘I o-pay the economic world is one. No 
nation can prosper or suffer by itself alone. 
I feel very strongly that we have not taken 
that part in world affairs that since the war 
we should have taken. Part of the blame for 
the present situation rests squarely on our 
shoulders. Moreover, I am extremely sym- 
pathetic in my regard for Europe. I have, 
indeed, not infrequently been accused of being 
too much so. But, as an American, I also 
want to see clearly where we are going, and 
why, before we start. We are said to be a rich 
nation, and we are, but statistics when used 
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in large terms are misleading. We have wealth, _ the attempted betterment of the world, makes 
but it is very unevenly distributed, and in a _me question whether the world is going to be 
somewhat new fashion. We have enormous helped by our paying for their increasing their 
wealth at the top, a few billionaires, and, I _ foreign sales for a year or two with no basic 
believe, several hundred with incomes of more _ change which will permit of a real world trade 
than a million a year each. We also have a _again on sound bases. 
prosperous labor class — at times. The course of events both at home and 

I am not at all concerned with what taxes abroad in the past three or four years has 
those with million-a-year incomes pay; and made me feel differently from what I did, and 
the labor class pays no income tax, our high — I think the American people, who will have to 
exemption figure letting most of even the fairly _ pay the bill if the debt is cancelled, should be 
prosperous ones out entirely. But between given fair answers to the questions raised, and 
these two classes is a very large and important _ be told whom they are helping, how, why, and 
class, which is the backbone of the intellectual how much, with no red-herrings of sentimen- 
and cultural life of our nation. This class is tality dragged across the trail of European 
not rich. In many cases, owing to high mass- _ statesmen or American export manufacturers. 
production wages and for other reasons, its I do not claim that the debt should not be 
members do not lead as good a life as many of __ scaled down, or even cancelled in toto; but if 
the same class can even in war-torn Europe. _ either action is taken, it should not be without 
It is also they who bear the chief real burden a thorough understanding of all involved. It 
of the income tax. It is that class which is going _ should not be considered as the performance 
to have to carry the added burden of payingthe —_ of a moral obligation on our part or as a tem- 
ten billion dollars if it is forgiven to Europe. porary and, for us, extremely costly alleviation 

I would vote for the cancellation and as- of the ills of European taxpayers or American 
sume my own share of the burden if I could manufacturers. It should be only one part of a 
believe that it would mean any permanent general plan for the permanent betterment of 
improvement in the condition of the world, the economic situation for us all, and to which 
but I would fight to the end to prevent the all would make their several contributions. 
cancellation if I thought it would only provide I know and appreciate European civilization 
Europe with more ample means for the mo- sufficiently to believe that any permanent 
ment to go the way she is going now, or if it collapse there would be the most colossal 
were merely to provide our manufacturers with loss perhaps that the world could suffer, 
an injection to stimulate foreign purchases at _ against which our sacrifice of ten billion dollars 
my expense while in their selfishness they make —_ would weigh as a feather. But although we are 
no other effort to relieve the basic conditions of supposed to be all wealthy, less than about 
world-wide economic maladjustment. That 5,000,000 people out of 120,000,000 in the 
European capital and labor continue their United States are high enough in the eco- 
quarrels in the old way, that the national nomic scale to pay an income tax. If the 5,000,- 
hatreds persist, that armaments are not  oooor less are to assume the ten billion dollars 
lowered, that no suggestion of alterations in the which Europe owes us, they have a right to be 
Treaty are tolerated, make me question the assured before they do so that their self- 
value of contributing from my income and _ denial and heavy burdening of themselves are 
yours ten billion dollars to her at present. essential and are really contributing to the 
That many of our own leaders urge that you salvation of Europe and the lasting benefit of 
and I put up this money while they will not the world at large. No other reasons would 
consider tariff changes, entering the League, warrant the demand. No other reasons could 
the World Court, or taking any other part in justify a government in complying. 
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The Country Weekly 


Drawings by Donald McKay 


by SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


TT: LOCAL country weeklies in America 
have become pretty dull and meaningless. They 
were not always that. At one time and until 
long after the Civil War they were very much 
alive. There is still life in them, there are still 
possibilities. To thousands of young men and 
women in America who are rather fed up on 
big city life and who object to becoming mere 
cogs in huge organizations they offer an 
opportunity. 

We are hearing a good deal now days about 
industrialism and of how it has changed life. 
There has been for the last two or three genera- 
tions a drift to the industrial centers, the 
big cities. The kind of young men in America 
who in former times would naturally have be- 
come small town and county seat editors — 
colorful fellows, full of life, with a writing 
hunch, perhaps (there were always plenty of 
that kind) taking an interest in the life im- 
mediately about them, taking an interest in 
politics, having their say about things — this 
kind of men have now, for a good many years, 
been leaving the small towns. They have been 
going away to the cities and when they have 
become newspaper men have gone to work on 
the big city dailies. 


It is my notion that they have missed more 
than they have gained. They have taken too 
seriously the city propaganda. They have been 
told by the city men that to stay on living in 
the small town was to become a boob. They 
haven’t wanted to be boobs so they have got 
out of the towns. 

They have gone to the cities. But in the 
cities the tone of the newspaper has also 
changed. Everything has become more fixed, 
more static, more regimented there too. 
Formerly on the big city daily there were 
strong individualists. The great newspapers 
were once really, in part at least, journals of 
opinions. To get at just what I mean go back 
to our Civil War days. See how individuals 
stood out then. There was that queer but 
nevertheless powerful figure, Horace Greeley; 
there was the violent and colorful James 
Gordon Bennett. Other men of like caliber were 
springing up everywhere. At that time being a 
newspaper man was a career with infinite 
possibilities. The Civil War got itself fought 
out and the newspaper man for a time still 
remained strong. 

But the Civil War ‘was really fought about , 
something besides slavery. There was some- 
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thing else at stake. An old life here in America, 
an agrarian life—a civilization such as 
Thomas Jefferson dreamed of, founded on the 
small farm and on small and localized indus- 
tries — was at war with modern industrialism, 
and it was industrialism that triumphed. 


II 


= AS everyone now days knows, the 
soul of industrialism is standardization. It 
must be so. There is no help for it, and natur- 
ally you get out of standardization a civiliza- 
tion in which the effort is made to pour all 
people into the same mold. In the modern 
big factory, individualism in the workman is 
simply not wanted. To get mass produc- 
tion at its best you must have your workmen 
organized as in an army. Every man has his 
little part to do and he does just that part and 
nothing else. No one wants him to be an origi- 
nal, an individual, and to become individu- 
alistic throws everything out of gear. 

And so naturally you have got your news- 
papers standardized also. The modern city 
newspaper is trying to reach constantly more 
and more hundreds of thousands of people, they 
are more and more 
being owned in chains, 
and every year they 
become more and more 
alike. It is again a 
question of mass pro- 
duction. You have only 
to look at the news- 
papers themselves to 
see what I mean. From 
Maine to California, in 
every city big enough 
to support a daily, you 
will find the same com- 
ics, there are the same 
rather tired syndicated 
sport writers, the same 
funny men, the same 
wise-crackers. And all news stories are handled 
in much the same way. There may be some 
slight variations. Some newspapers report 
happenings in a more detailed way than 
others, some go in more heavily for scandal, 
some play up pictures. 

The main, the central purpose, is bigness, 
and it seems to me that now, more than ever 
before, is a time for the young man or woman 


of talent who wants to have some fun out of 
life to let bigness go. It is time to check up a 
little, to stop and look about. 

We have already got on our hands here 
something that is too big for us as yet — that 
is to say, industrialism. There is a ferment in 
the country. The periodic times of depression 
have a lot to do with it. The whole country is 
brought up short. In every town and city peo- 
ple go through the streets asking questions. 
There is at least an attempt at revaluation of 
the machine, of industrialism, of our lives. 

And there is more attention being given to 
Russia, too, to the ideas back of Communism. 
Men who, even a year ago, would have been 
impatient at any suggestion of criticism of 
industrialism are now ready to stop and talk it 
over. 

“This machine,” they say, “this huge thing 
that we have built up here . . . what about 
it?” Gradually it has worked down to them 
that the Russian experiment is an attempt to 
press down upon people everywhere the very 
thing that our American industrialists have 
apparently succeeded in pressing down upon 
us. There is a feeling everywhere that there 

should be a back fire 
started in favor of 
individualism. 


Kil 
"i POINT with 


me is that I am trying 
to make here a plea 
to thousands of young 
men and women in 
America who have an 
aspiration to write 
and who have their 
eyes on newspaper 
work as a way to get a 
start; for them the 
country press is an 
opportunity. 

There is probably not, in the whole of our — 
American romantic conception of life, a greater 
illusion than that concerning the life of the 
writer, and in particular the popular or suc- 
cessful writer. To the young man just getting 
under way it seems indeed the ideal life. There 
the writer is. He has no definite, fixed job. He 
flies about. The young man, looking at the 
older writer, seeing him get from time to time 
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a certain amount of attention from the news- 
papers, seeing him received here and there with 
what looks like respect, imagines his life as 
indeed a bed of roses. If he is popular, he has 
got money, hasn’t he? Club women smile upon 
him. He has (there is no doubt of it) more 
opportunities to make a fool of himself than 
the ordinary citizen. 

He has leisure. Why there is the very diffi- 
culty. He has too much leisure. The popular 
writer who can pound out say a half dozen 
short stories a year 
and who can sell 
them to the popu- 
lar magazines can 
live by that alone. 

A short story, if it 

is any good, is usu- 

ally written at a 

rush. It is done at 

one sitting. So 

there you are. You 

have really worked 

some six days out 

of the year and 

during the rest of 

the year you are 

very likely pounding vainly away at your 
failures. I assure you that is not a very cheerful 
business, and one of the reasons that Com- 
munism makes so little appeal to men of 
leisure is that the Communists are always at 
it, promising men more leisure. 

If you are a writer and have nothing else to 
do, you can go lecturing. There is money in 
that. Ask some successful writer how he likes 
it. Ask him also, while you are at it, how he 
likes those very qualities in his own work that 
often make him a success. 

I have myself been for three years now the 
publisher of two county seat papers in a 
Virginia county of some twenty-five thousand 
people. The papers are published in a town of 
five thousand people, the county seat, and I 
bought them not because I wanted to reform 
anyone or change anyone in this Virginia 
county but because I wanted a job. 

The country weekly, when it is a true coun- 
try weekly, is not a newspaper at all. That 
should be understood. We do not compete 
with the daily and in our columns we con- 
stantly say to the people of the county that if 
they want world news, or even state news, they 
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should take a daily. We constantly warn them 
not to depend upon us. 

It is true that we do give to the entire news 
of the outside world perhaps a column a week. 
Mr. Jack Dempsey fought Mr. Gene Tunney 
— the highly cultured Mr. Tunney — out in 
Chicago, that time of the long count. Do you 
think we mentioned that in our weeklies? Not 
at all. If there were to-morrow a catastrophe 
in Spain, let us say, with twenty-five thousand 
people wiped out, we might give the matter 

four lines in our 
papers, but if Mr. 
Jim Lane’s collie 
dog, over by Nebo 
in this county, 
went mad and bit 
a child and if the 
dog was killed and 
its head was sent 
to Richmond and 
if the authorities 
there found true 
rabies and sent a 
treatment for the 
child so that it in 
turn need not go 
mad, we would have a column on that. 

We would go into details about that matter, 
perhaps running a special article on rabies, 
what causes it, what are the signs of its coming 
on in animals, its different forms, etc. We would 
do that and we would be right. The child 
bitten by Jim Lane’s dog was Charley Peter's 
little girl. She is a nice little thing. Everyone 
here knows her as they know Jim and Charley. 
While this treatment of the little girl is going 
on, Jim will be almost as anxious about the 
outcome as Charley himself. 

The county newspaper rightly run is not 4 
newspaper in the modern daily newspaper 
sense. It is in reality a kind of big weekly 
county letter. You will find hundreds of 
names in every issue of the paper. One of the 
ways in which a country editor can insure 
having a big circulation is by getting into each 
issue as many names as possible. Do that and 
you can’t fail. The people will take your paper 
all right. 

In our own country papers we have, for 
example, a correspondent at every crossroads 
in the county. We cover all of the court news, 
even in the country squires’ courts. A country- 
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man and his neighbor have a quarrel leading 
to a fight over the division of corn, raised in a 
field on shares, and the matter is brought to a 
justice of the peace. We cover that. We cover 
deaths, births, marriages, family reunions. 
Now I remember very vividly what hap- 
pened when I bought these papers. There was a 
certain amount of fear in the county. Some of 
the big city dailies had got wind of what I had 
done. Articles appeared about it in the city 
papers. The people here, cf this county, were 
afraid I was going to 
put in some sort of in- 
novation. They were 
afraid I was no longer 
going to try to get out 
their county letter that 
would pretty much tell 
everyone in the county 
what everyone else was 
doing. They were afraid 
I might be going to try 
to reform them. 
I remember what a 
traveling salesman for a 
paper company said to 
me the first week I was 
here. The man was a little sorry for me. He 
came in. “Well,” he said, patting me on the 
back, “cheer up, man. A man may be down 
but he is not out. 
“I wouldn’t give up if I were you,” he said. 
“You'll get back again into the big time after 
a while,” 


an GET . . . there is no doubt of it 
. . . in these little weekly sheets . . . a rather 
marvelous opportunity. For one thing, and 
from a writer’s point of view, there is some- 
thing very valuable. You are in touch with life. 
You see life in the towns and on the farms as 
it is carried on. You are a part of it. You have 
a function in the community. You are busy. If 
you keep your head above water you will be, 
in times like these, most decidedly busy. 

Why, as for that, you give the people of 
your county the county news in full and then 
there you are, you have plenty of space left. 
You have space in which you can say things 
and give others the opportunity to say things. 
Discussions having to do with the welfare of 
the whole community can be brought up and 
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can be thrashed out. There are illuminating 
conversations overheard, discussions on the 
streets or on the courthouse steps. With a 
little practice the tone of life and thought in 
the town may be pretty sharply reflected. 
I admit this isn’t done much in most of the 
county weeklies as they are now run, but it can 
be done. The county weekly can be a kind of 
forum. 

The very touch the country newspaper man 
has with his readers and with the people about 

whom he writes is some- 
thing no city newspaper 
man ever can have. Our 
own country print shop, 
here in this Virginia 
town, is a kind of meet- 
ing place for the whole 
county. 
Men and women 
come in and go out. 
There is a big stove in 
the center of the room 
and there are books here 
to be read and pictures 
on the walls. Now days 
you can get good colored 
prints of modern paintings at little cost. We 
have Van Goghs, Cézannes, Marins. People 
come in and stare at these, but they are inter- 
ested. We run a non-profit-making lending 
library in a corner of the shop and people come 
in for books. There are political discussions, 
stories told, news of the county is brought in. 
I swear you’d be surprised. There is a work- 
man’s wife here who reads Dostoevski. We 
reprint stories by Chekhov and Turgenev and 
have even reprinted in the papers the Book of 
Ruth. People liked it. 

On a country paper you do not, as a city 
newspaper man must, lose touch with the 
people for whom you write and about whom 
you write. Your city newspaper man gets an 
assignment. There is a woman in a suburb who 
has attempted suicide. On any assignment of 
any importance your city newspaper man 
takes a photographer with him. He must rush. 
He must write a quick, snappy story getting 
into it all he can. He must make the whole 
thing as sensational as possible. But if he were 
a country newspaper editor, the chances are 
ten to one that he would personally know that 
woman. 
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He knows her and he knows her husband. 
There is a story there. There is even a novel. 
This attempt at suicide has a thousand rami- 
fications. The threads of this story wind their 
way in and out of the whole life of a com- 
munity. You have got a challenge in that fact, 
a rather nice challenge to a man of feeling. 

I am writing of the opportunities that I feel 
are in our country papers, but they are not 
primarily money-making opportunities. Your 
country newspaper editor, if he is a good one, 
does everything. He has to make the paper 
pay, watch the business end of his venture, he 
has to gather news, go to trials, go to gatherings 
of farmers, auction sales, 
weddings, etc. Even at the 
best he won’t make much 
money. His income will be 
about that of the fairly 
successful country lawyer 
or doctor. But now days, 
at least among some of our 
younger American men 
and women, there is a growing feeling that the 
emphasis upon money-making in our civiliza- 
tion has been, to say the least, rather overdone. 
They are a little fed up on that idea. Having 
money is all right, but usually it costs too much 
in life and in living to get enough of it to make 
much of a show. 

Vv 

A; ror the power inherent in these 
country and small town papers, it is tremen- 
dous. Once it was deeply felt, but it is a good 
deal forgotten now. That is because so many of 
our country papers are in the hands of small 
business men. They are being run by men 
without imagination, with no flare for the work. 
They have become simply tiny little adver- 
tising sheets, and the space not filled with 
advertisements and with what we on the 
country press call “personals” is filled up with 
plate matter shipped in from Chicago. 

The life of the average small town is not 
ideal. There is a lot of petty meanness and 
jealousy. In every town there are gossips and 
penny-pinchers. Little hatreds flare up, but 
other things flare up too. People you did not 
think were nice suddenly become amazingly 
nice. Laughter breaks out, and that helps a lot. 

You are close to the woods and streams. The 
country paper is unlike your city daily. There 
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is no deadline. If the paper does not come 
out to-day, to-morrow will do very well, 
There is a shotgun and a fishing rod in the 
editor’s closet by the front door of the shop. 

The woods call, the streams and fields call, 
Some man is always coming in. “Look here,” 
he says, “get away from that typewriter. The 
fish are biting up Willard’s Creek.” The pointis 
that in this job of running a country paper 
there is a chance, so often altogether lost by 
the city man or woman, to keep somewhat in 
touch with nature and with what nature 
provides. Well, don’t smile at that idea. There 
is a life of the fields, of animals, of the woods 

that means something, too. 
Your country editor, if he 
owns acheapcar ... and 
he always does... can 
get into the fields and 
woods at any time in ten 
minutes. He knows at 
least something of where 
what he eats comes from. 
The more substantial things in nature do not 
always come to him at second hand or in cans. 

The fish may not be biting up Willard’s 
Creek, but there are things to see, things to 
hear, things that can go into a country paper. 
There has been a storm and Farmer Pete 
White’s field of grain is laid flat to the ground. 
A little talk with Pete about that doesn’t hurt. 
You get at least some sense of the precarious 
life the farmer leads. There is a view to be had 
from the top of Shower’s Hill. There is some- 
thing lovely in the way a gray road winds away 
and loses itself among distant low hills. 

That also may be written about. Why not? 
Your reader of a country paper isn’t looking 
for sensations. I swear that it means some- 
thing to the country editor when a farmer 
comes in and rather reluctantly takes a dollar- 
seventy-five out of his overalls’ pocket. “Say, 
you fellows charge too much for your danged 
old paper,” he says. 

“Still and all,” he says, “I guess you’d better 
send her out for another year. I guess we need 
her. I didn’t know until I read that piece you 
wrote in the paper how darned nice that 
was that goes out to my farm.” 

It doesn’t take a lot of money to acquire @ 
country paper. There does not need to be a big 
investment. And given in any one of our states 
even a few dozen country editors — 
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of them not necessarily intent upon reform 
but rather alive, not frightened by every little 
advertiser who comes in demanding something 
absurd, with a somewhat decent attitude 
toward his community and his readers, not 
trying to fry any fish of his own, having in 
him a little plain love of life — it is, I think, 
amazing what might be done. 

It is entirely possible that something pretty 
much lost now days in the American press 
might be brought back. There are communal 
brutalities that could be checked. Such organi- 
zations as the K.K.K. never did get anywhere 


in any town where there was a live, courageous 
newspaper editor. I do not believe that lynch- 
ings would happen in such a town. 

The country press of America is a job for 
young men and women of talent. It is a way of 
life and I believe, after some three years of it, 
that it is a good way of life. Sometimes I think 
that the American country press is to-day the 
biggest, the most pregnant, and the most over- 
looked opening there is in all American life for 
young men and women who would like to live 
and who while they are living would like to get 
a bit more fun and meaning out of their lives. 


Porch=Climbers 


A National Pest 


Drawings by Barney Tobey 


by LAWRENCE H. CONRAD 


W. HAVE discussed many factors that 
are tending to corrupt the American home, but 
we have somehow overlooked one of the most 
destructive forces of all. It is at the front 
door that a home is made or broken, and the 
whole population of America has during the 
Present century reversed its attitude toward 
the front door. For our fathers and mothers, a 

k or a ring was a welcome sound, to be 
answered with alacrity, with courtesy, with 
that famous thing called hospitality. With us, 


the door is answered suspiciously, and only 
after a pause during which we harden our hearts 
and summon all our native cunning. When our ° 
fathers answered the door, they found guests; 
when we answer it, we find, in more instances 
than not, merely another porch-climber. 
Whether it is a young man working his way 
through college, or an old man sending his 
daughter to finishing school, or just an ordinary 
sort of man bringing you the compliments 
of a brush or liniment company, you may be 
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sure that his appearance at your door is no 
casual occurrence. It is a studied thing; and 
though you may be very smart indeed, you are 
no match for the visitor. He has studied your 
habits; he has rehearsed his speech; he has 
practiced hard and long at meeting all the ob- 
jections you can possibly summon. Smart men 
are behind him, supplying him with arguments, 
with openings, with advantages over you. He 
stands there smiling, but he is doing a cold- 
blooded thing, and he is pressing his advantage 
to the full. He will have from you the one thing 
he wants, though he destroy the whole meaning 
of your home in order to get it. And then he will 
go on to the next house. 

There is not a home in America but has been 
vexed by this problem, and has been hardened 
in meeting it. For while you work and while you 
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sleep, someone out there is planning a new 
means of assault. It is impossible for you, 
householder or housewife, to keep abreast of 
the tricks of this trade. For some porch-climbers 
come in uniform, looking very official, in order 
to get your door open; many come wearing 
badges; all of them ask for you by name; a few 
even represent themselves as inspectors of this 
and that in order to get inside. Though you are 
privileged to call the police, you are not likely 
to do so. Nor would they give you protection 
unless a crime had been committed. The de- 
struction of the home is not listed as a crime. 
So you must meet this situation alone. The 
net result of the whole home-selling movement 
has been to spread a kind of uneasiness that 
amounts almost to terror throughout the land. 

You are supposed to be glad to see the porch- 
climber on your premises. He is apparently 
all courtesy. “Here I am,” he says, with in- 
calculable brass, “back again, to serve you 
further. Now this time I want you to buy such 
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and so.” The man has 

come down a long 

street, stopping at 

every house. He is still 

alive. You do not want 

to be more severe than 

your neighbors. You 

do not want to make 

a scene. His worst 

crime is that he has 

annoyed you and called 

you from your work. 

It is not his fault if he 

is the third annoyance 

in a busy morning. To scold him about it would 
only prolong the interruption. So, though you 
are thoroughly exasperated, you treat him 
fairly, as you would treat any guest. 

Well, he has counted upon this. He has 
studied psychology. He has estimated the 
strength of your courtesy. He has calculated 
your devotion to your home, your fear of your 
neighbors, your natural desire to be just and 
kind. And he plays his whole game just inside 
your boundaries. He has ten times the hold 
upon you that you can possibly have upon him. 
He is nothing to you, a nobody. He is a hazard 
fallen from the sky. He is just another of those 
things that regularly happen. 

Standing on your porch, he has nothing to 
protect, nothing to hide, nothing to consider. 
He seizes for his advantage everything that 
is fine and sacred about your home, and will 
not release you until you have paid him the 
figure he names. He is something of a mendi- 
cant, something of a blackmailer, something of 
a browbeater. Standing outside, he can be 
utterly insincere down to the soles of his shoes. 
Standing on your own threshold, with your 
home behind you, you can never be; and well 
he knows it. 


THE WEAKER SEX 


‘ ORCH-CLIMBERS prey primarily upon 
women. Their hands are always in the pouch of 
household expenses. In most instances they 
ignore the man of the house, or brazenly ask 
him for an appointment with his wife. The wife, 
presumably, is less adept at turning down 
“opportunities.” When she comes to the door, 
they hail her by name. Her response is immedi- 
ate courtesy and hospitality. Having greeted: 
her visitor with the assumption that he is her 
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husband’s cousin, she cannot, a moment later, 
change her voice and call him a viper. And so, 
if he needs to, he can proceed to be one. Though 
her baby may be in the bath; though her cake 
may be burning; though her whole household 
may be at that moment in a crisis, she must 
stand and hear this story to the end. Far from 
caring about her affairs, the salesman is quick 
to detect her concern, and to place his proposi- 
tion in such a light that she had best buy and 
get it over. 

Both husbands and wives have studied ways 
of meeting this daily annoyance. You could re- 
fuse to answer the bell. But it might be a 
messenger with a telegram. You could go to the 
door, jerk it open, and cry out that you do not 
want anything. But it might be Uncle Ben 
running in for a chat. You could put up a sign, 
as farmers post their premises against hunters. 
But you would never do that. No; you will con- 
tinue to answer the bell. And each time you do, 
you will find the whole duel of wits to be 
gone through again, with the man outside 
steadily winning. And at each ring of the bell, 
you will shudder, sigh, and drag yourself to the 
door. If the ring comes from a legitimate guest, 
you will be immediately chagrined at the sus- 
picion you showed in opening to him. 

The thing basically wrong with the whole 
porch-climbing racket is that it makes a place 
of business out of the American home. Thus it 
assaults the home on its weakest side. For by 
every rule by which it was built, and by every 
idea for which it stands, the home strives to be 
what a place of business is not. The home is al- 
most exactly the opposite of a business office. 

“Qur company,” the young man on the porch 
says proudly, “does not sell through the stores, 
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and does not have a store anywhere.” So he 
proposes to make a store of your threshold, 
when you intended that threshold to be some- 
thing quite different from a store. If he only 
said that his company did not supply him with 
a garage, and that therefore he was leaving his 
car in yours, that would be mere imposition. 
For the garage was intended, after all, for 
housing an automobile. But your home was put 
up for anything but buying and selling. Perfect 
strangers come and use it for a store. They give 
you no choice of business hours, no choice of 
goods to be handled in this store; and they call 
only when you are away at your own business 
office, for which you pay a handsome rental. 
Yet one company boasts on millions of door- 
steps that it does not rent a store. And no 
householder to my knowledge has ever had 


the discourtesy to make the obvious retort. 

The second assumption upon which the 
racket proceeds is that no one will ever be de- 
liberately impolite upon his own threshold. 

A man of my acquaintance kept a tin egg 
beater just inside his door. When an agent 
came, this friend stopped him in the middle of 
his first breath, flashed the egg beater, and 
started his own selling spiel. “Just a moment,” 
he would say, “I have a very fine article here 
that I want you to buy. It is one of the most 
ingenious contraptions that civilized man has 
devised. You just turn this crank. . . .” The 
agent was always insulted at the assumption 
that he could possibly use an egg beater, and 
furious at having his valuable time wasted over 
such a trivial matter. 

But when the agent began again to urge the 
virtues of his can opener, some of the force 
always went out of his argument, and my friend 
was able to laugh at him while closing the door. 
The agent would be furious; but my friend had 
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more than a hundred times as much right to 
sell goods at that spot as did the stranger 
who climbed his porch. In fact, my friend had 
all rights; the porch-climber had none. If the 
American home is to be made into a place of 
business, the householder should be able to say 
what kind of business, and should be able to 
derive the profit. After all, he owns the 


property. 
DEVELOPING SALES RESISTANCE 


N GENERAL, the articles sold from 
door to door are things you do not need. If 
you would keep a large box for the deposit of 
such articles, you would find after a year the 
most laughable assortment of gadgets and 
appliances that you could wish to look upon. 
And if you would keep account of their cost, 
you would discover to your amazement “where 
the money goes to.” But you would not be 
happy over the thought of having been imposed 
upon to so great a degree. You would have a 
box of evils that would represent a year of 
successful assault upon your home. There 
would be very little comfort in such a box. 

You might say that at least you had helped 
a dozen boys through college. But boys smart 
enough to raid your petty cash drawer do not 
really need to go to college. Think what 
gigantic schemes they will engage in when they 
have acquired the education you are buying 
for them. They'll be back some day, educated. 
And then look out! Or you might say that you 
had helped some deserving men or women to 
keep a home together. And that is in many 
instances true. But you did it only by making 
a home less worth keeping. For just as the de- 
serving person gets his home pulled together, 
and a couple of dollars ahead, someone will 
come up 4is porch and knock, and he’ll have 
to stand on his own threshold and argue with 
a stranger who has come to claim that two 
dollars. 

The American home has had deadly assaults 
from within. Some of these things cannot be 
helped, for times are changing, and life is 
changing a little. But the assault that comes 
from without has no real justification. Because 
it is thought of as a petty thing, no real stand 
is taken against it. But dwellers in the sub- 
urbs of large cities know that this racket has 
become little less than a raid. There is always 
a porch-climber in sight during the daylight 
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hours, either going or coming. And we have 
never reached any agreement as to how to 
meet them. They are a threat to the integrity 
of the home; they threaten the integrity of 
legitimate business; they are demoralizing 
within themselves and to themselves. We dread 
them; we regret their existence; they have us 
crouching down behind our own front doors, 
Surely we have some weapon against this 
pestilence! 

Some of us slam the door. But that is hard 
to do. And no stranger has any right to make 
us take a violent attitude toward our front 
door. The front door must reflect the home 
within. If we lose courtesy and hospitality, we 
may as well take to the woods again. Yet if 
we practice courtesy in the face of this in- 
vasion, the invading force will use every wile 
and every subterfuge in order to gain its point. 
You have only to answer the door twenty times 
in one week to realize that you are dealing 
with a vast and well-trained army. 

There is only one thing left to do: that is 
sweetly and kindly to announce as a household 
policy — “‘We do not buy anything at the 
door.” You may have to say it in six or seven 
ways in order to overcome the incredulity of 
the salesman. You may have to say, “This is 
a home; not a place of business.” You may 
have to say, “Granted that your product is 
essential to life, that our need for it is mani- 
fest, and that you are the sole agent for it in 
the world —we still won’t buy it. We're 
funny that way.” You may have to say, “We 
are so determined in this policy that nothing 
could change our resolution.” You may have 
to say, “As to your argument whether we have 
a right to make such a rule, will you please 
draw it up in legal form and send it to us by 
mail?” You may even have to have all this 
printed on a card, to be kept inside the door 
and handed without comment to annoying 
agents. And you may have to shut the door 
rather decisively, after all. 

For the porch-climber has counted on the 
privilege of using your home as a sample room. 
It saves store rent and hotel bills. Moreover, 
he has counted on your being more than courte- 
ous to him. Should you fail him in either of 
these particulars, he will be dreadfully, dread- 
fully disappointed in you. But you may, by 
so doing, repel an organized assault upon your , 
privacy and your home. 
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Drawings by Esther Bruton 


by 8S. McCLATCHIE 


, 1s shouting down the street. 
Several policemen mounted on motor cycles 
come shooting past. Soon a big army truck 
lumbers into view. It is loaded with black- 
helmeted policemen bearing rifles. Behind the 
truck comes a column of marching men — 
young men, with a grim fire of determination in 
their eyes, shouting and singing; young men in 
field-gray khaki uniforms, with arm bands 
bearing black swastikas. They have the air of 
soldiers going into battle, but they are un- 
armed. Their standard bearers carry red flags, 
in the center of which is the swastika device. 
The marching column is flanked by helmeted 
police on foot, with gun holsters strapped 
to their hips. Along the sidewalks, the pass- 
ers-by stand to watch the spectacle. 

The troops step to the beat of drums and 
the refrain of marching songs, punctuated by 
shouts of “Deutschland erwache, Fuda ver- 
recke!”” and “Heil Hitler!” And to leave no 
doubt as to their meaning, the marchers carry 
banners stretched across the moving column 
on which are painted foot-high the words, 
“Germany awake, Juda perish!” and “Hail 
Hitler!” and “Down with the Jews!” 

At the close of the column of several hundred 
demonstrators comes another truckload of the 
guardians of law and order, armed with loaded 
rifles. As the parade passes on down the street, 
the bystanders disperse and go about their 
affairs. 

We have just seen one of the cohorts of 
National Socialism go by. Under heavy police 
protection, naturally, for if there should chance 
to be young and hostile Communists among 
the watchers, there would be all the makings 
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of an enthusiastic riot. For Communists dis- 
like very much the cries of “Germany awake!” 
and “Hail Hitler!” In fact they dislike them so 
much that they are prone to give vent to their 
feelings in a shower of stones interspersed with 
a few revolver shots, whenever the Nazis come 
marching down the street in battle array. 
(The people call the National Socialists “Na- 
zis” for short.) 

Of course the police are impartial. If the 
Communists insist on staging a similar demon- 
stration, they are also assured of having an 
imposing vanguard of police for the occasion. 
No monarch was ever better protected than 
these bands of citizens of the Republic out 
airing their political feelings. 

For this is Germany. This is Germany, where 
differences of opinion are not restricted to a few 
polite disagreements about the tariff or prohi- 
bition enforcement. This is a land which is 
fighting out its destiny. It is a fight to deter- 
mine whether Germany is to continue as the 
Republic, or go over to Fascism with a dictator 
like Mussolini, or whether it is to become a 
Communist state like Russia. Up to the pres- 
ent, the Republic has held the strong upper 
hand. It may continue indefinitely to do so, 
ee 

“Germany awake!” This call sounded this 
past winter through a land hungry, cold, and 
restless. Five million unemployed walk the 
streets in a country impoverished by war, revo- 
lution, military occupation, inflation, and 
depression. Five million unemployed in a land 
with only half the population and but a small 
fraction of the national wealth possessed by 


our own United States. Since the war, Germany 
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has not at any time been half as well off as we 
are to-day, right in the middle of a great 
depression. Germany is now contending with a 
depression on top of a depression. Gloom is 
turning to despair. 

Want, restlessness, and despair are the re- 
cruiting sergeants of the army of National 
Socialism. In 1928 the German people elected 
twelve Nazis to the national Reichstag. A few 
months ago they elected just about nine times 
as many. At a bound they made this the second 
strongest party in the land. Another election at 
this time would undoubtedly put the Nazis 
in first place. The program of these Nationalist 
radicals calls for a dictatorship, the scrapping 
of the Treaty of Versailles, the stoppage 
of reparations payments, repression of the 
Jews, and the creation of a large German army. 
If the world depression continues to engulf 
Germany and fill her people with despair, the 
Nazis will find it easy to seize the government 
and start putting their plan into effect. 


THE GERMAN MUSSOLINI 


“4k 
‘ HE MAN behind National Socialism, 
the would-be Mussolini of Germany, is Adolf 
Hitler. Strangely enough, this Hitler is not 
even a German citizen. He is an Austrian by 


birth. In the World War he chanced to serve 
with Bavarian troops, and after the conflict 
he made Bavaria his home. His service under 
the German colors should, according to the 
law of the land, have made him a German 
citizen. But there has been a hitch somewhere. 
Political enemies have kept the leader of 
German Fascism practically a man without a 
country. He is thus prevented from leading his 
party in the Reichstag, but he manages more 
than to make up for this by fiery speeches 
before great party rallies held all over the land. 

Like Mussolini, Hitler served as a private 
and petty officer in the war. In both of these 
men the war wrought a spiritual revolution. 
It was the sort of revolution which upset the 
lives of all the soldiers. The men in the trenches 
unlearned the lessons of their youth. They 
learned that the highest duty is not that of 
peaceful citizenship, but that of battle for 
the Fatherland. For long years they hugged 
the naked earth, familiar only with the stark 
realities of life and death. This spiritual trans- 
formation, which makes a soldier out of a 
peaceable burgher, is best described in Re- 
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marque’s All] Quiet on the Western Front. This 
book also shows vividly the difficulty experi- 
enced by the soldiers in readapting themselves 
to civilian life after years in the trenches, 
Yet the vast majority of the returning soldiers 
managed sooner or later to reassume the guise 
of humdrum citizens. 

To a few men, this second transformation 
was impossible. After the peace they continued 
to live in the atmosphere of militarism and 
devotion to their country’s cause. They looked 
on uncomprehendingly while other men laid 
aside the enthusiasm and discipline of wartime. 
They saw the need of action in the face of 
these threats. The fire of patriotism and devo- 
tion which spurred on whole nations to four 
years of superhuman effort still burned in these 
men. Such men were Mussolini and Hitler. 
Both discovered that they had the gift of firing 
others to the old patriotic fervor through 
rousing speeches. They gradually assembled a 
band of enthusiastic followers. That following 
grew as peace conditions proved more and 
more intolerable. 

Among the hot-headed Italians, quick to 
action, events moved with surprising rapidity. 
Communism soon threatened to overthrow the 
state. Workers seized factories, and in many 
quarters industry came nearly to a standstill. 
Parliament was impotent, the government 
powerless. Here Mussolini, with his army of 
Black Shirts, stepped in. They marched on 
Rome and, overnight, the patriotic military 
dictatorship was established. 

Among the cooler-blooded Germans in the 
cloudy north, events have moved more slowly. 
It has taken many years for the Fascism of 
Hitler to gather momentum. But although 
stretched over a longer period of time, the 
march of events in Germany is similar to the 
train of circumstances which put Mussolini 
into power in Italy. 

The recent German elections came about as 
a result of the impotency of parliament. The 
President had dissolved the old Reichstag 
because it got nowhere and could agree to 
nothing, even in the face of the most urgent 
need for action to save the country from 
bankruptcy. The crisis was bridged over only 
by giving the Cabinet dictatorial powers. The 
elections, which were supposed to bring some 
solution for parliamentary difficulties, have, 
only made matters worse. For years the 
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Communists have been gaining in power and 
boldness. The elections swept them back into 
the Reichstag with a forty per cent increase in 
representation. They are now the third largest 
party in the Reich. The people sent back the 
Nazis with an eight hundred per cent increase 
of power, thus making of them the second 
strongest party. One hundred and seven Nazis 
now sit over against seventy-six Communists 
in a wildly tumultuous Reichstag. Only a 
hairbreadth majority.can be summoned by the 
middle parties to support any sort of a con- 
servative government. 

If business should 
pick up in Germany in 
the near future, the 
hopes of the people 
will be revived and 
serious trouble averted. 
But if present condi- 
tions long continue, 
there will certainly be 
an uprising of radical 
elements, driven by 
want and despair to 
violent action. In such 
an event the Nazis 
will naturally appear 
upon the scene as the 
saviors of the country. 
The Hitler army will 
march in force upon Berlin and try to seize the 
government. Hitler protests that he intends 
using only legal methods. But this profession 
does not cast any doubt on the course which 
the Nazis will pursue in the event of a general 
breakdown of the long-tried German patience. 


REVOLT IN A BEER HALL 


Orxce BEFORE Hitler took advantage of 
a German crisis to stage an attempt against 
the government. It was in the fall of 1923. The 
French had seized the heart of Germany’s in- 
dustry, the Ruhr basin. The Reich retaliated 
by stopping all work in this section, and paying 
the workers to stay at home, so that the French 
would gain nothing from their occupation. In 
order to pay for this program of passive resist- 
ance, the printing presses were kept busy 
night and day turning out bank notes. The in- 
flation grew by leaps and bounds. It wiped out 
capital and wages alike. A week’s earnings 
would not buy a loaf of bread by the time the 


next pay day came around. In July the dollar 
was worth 100,000 paper marks, in August it 
was worth millions, in September billions, in 
October trillions. It was a wild dance with 
Chaos. 

And at the height of the debacle, Hitler 
staged his spectacular revolt in Munich. After 
a wildly patriotic session in one of the great 
beer halls for which that city is famous, Hitler 
proceeded with General Ludendorf at the head 
of a band of Nationalist followers, prepared 
for the march on Berlin. The columns of 

Fascism met with a 
sharp check. The police 
and the regular troops 
in Munich opened fire 
on the practically un- 
armed mutineers. In a 
few hours the uprising 
was subdued. But a 
shudder of misgiving 
and unrest went 
through the land. Wild 
rumors circulated. I 
shall never forget that 
day when groups of 
silent citizens gathered 
around the billboards 
and read the proclama- 
tion of the government, 
which gave assurance 
that the uprising had been quelled. 

The paper mark was soon thereafter stabil- 
ized at 4,200,000,000,000 to the dollar. The 
country began to breathe more easily, and so 
the frightful nightmare of inflation passed into 
history. In the following year the gold standard 
was reintroduced, and business gradually 
pulled itself out of the débris. Germany cher- 
ished the hope that her worst trials were now 
over and that she could henceforth look for- 
ward to slow but sure recovery. 

Hitler was forgotten by most people. But 
Hitler did not forget. He had to serve a prison 
sentence for his escapade, but when he came 
out he again took up his firebrand mission. 
“Germany awake, Germany awake!” he kept 
on crying. And his following grew year by year. 
It increased more rapidly as it became evident 
that the expected recovery was not only slow 
but also uncertain. For by 1928 the improve- 
ment came to a standstill. Business wavered 
and started on the downgrade. 
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The nation had been deluding itself as to the 
real state of affairs. The outward show of in- 
creasing prosperity had been kept up by a 
stream of gold from America. The state, the 
municipalities, the factories, and the mer- 
chants borrowed billions of dollars from Wall 
Street. With this credit in their pockets, the 
Germans staged an economic recovery which 
surprised the world. But the flow of capital 
from across the sea could not go on forever. 
The day of reckoning had to come. The 
Germans woke up to realize that they had been 
selling themselves to America. 

‘Take for instance the electrical industry. 

America acquired a half interest in the German 
General Electric Company. It acquired a one- 
third interest in the great rival concern of 
Siemens and Halske. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph interests took over bodily a 
whole series of German concerns operating in 
their field. Many German companies are 
actually being run by Americans. A consider- 
able part of German industry is operating 
largely for the benefit of stock- 
holders in the United States. 
Germany destroyed her liquid 
capital in war and inflation. 
She could save herself only by 
becoming the servant of for- 
eign capitalists. 

But even the inflow of 
American money did not suf- 
fice to insure recovery. For 
capital was not all that Ger- 
many lost through the war. 

She lost her colonies, she lost 

large provinces to France and 

Poland, and, above all, she lost 

some of her most important 

markets. The pre-war trade 

with Russia was vital. Russia 

supplied Germany with cheap 

grain, lumber, leather, eggs, and other natural 
products, and in return took German machin- 
ery and all sorts of industrial products. Now 
all that is changed, and Russia is rapidly pre- 
paring under her Five-Year Plan to become 
one of Germany’s greatest industrial rivals. 
Many a German shakes his head and says, 
“Nothing will make up for the loss of our 
Russian market.” 

In other neighboring lands there is a similar 
story. Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Hungary, 


Holland, and many more are becoming self. 
sufficient and erecting protective tariff walls, 
Take one little example. Before the war, 
Holland depended on Germany for her electri- 
cal goods. To-day the Dutch have one of the 
world’s largest electrical concerns. Thi. is the 
firm of Philips, which employs over one hun- 
dred thousand workers. Philips now supplies 
not only the needs of Holland, but is a fierce 
competitor of Germany throughout the world. 
German investors haye been in the best 
position to appreciate their own country’s 
precarious economic position and the ad- 
vantages of investment in more stable neigh- 
boring lands. The result has been a flight of 
capital out of Germany, which has long been 
troubling German economists and politicians. 
While the Americans have been pouring 
money into Germany, her own citizens have 
been sending their capital out of the land. 
There seems to be no effective way to stop this 
loss. Capital is the most intangible of realities. 
There is no net which will hold it back. The 
only effective check is general 
confidence, and this is just the 

thing that is lacking. 


THE ATTACK ON CAPITALISM 


ITH FIVE MILLION 
unemployed and the gloomiest 
business outlook, Hitler’s call, 
“Germany awake!” falls on 
very fertile ground. Germany 
has gone far on the path of 
disillusionment since that hec- 
tic beer-hall night in Munich 
in 1923. Hitler’s party has fed 
on this despair and has grown 
from an inconsiderable band 
of hot-heads to a great na 
tional following. When Hitler 
strikes again for the dictator- 

ship, it will take more than a street skirmish to 
stop him. He has the support of millions. 
What program for betterment has Hitler to 
offer? Here is the would-be dictator’s weakest 
point. The man has ardor and enthusiasm 
aplenty. But he is no economic expert or states 
man with a carefully worked-out prescription 
for German ills. If he were a hard-headed ex 
pert in affairs of state and business, he would 
be far less sure of himself. Every man of affairs 
in Germany sees the complicated practi 
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difficulties which stand in the way of recovery. 
But what hard-headed business man or econo- 
mist in 1914 could have foreseen or believed in 
the stupendous accomplishments of the na- 
tions during the four years of war? People 
accomplish incredible things when they are 
fired with enthusiasm and fear. Hitler would 
kindle the German people with the enthusiasm 
to do wonders. He cries “Germany awake!” 
and counts on an aroused nation somehow to 
find salvation. 

However, Hitler has in his 
platform one plank about which 
he is very sure and in deadly 
earnest. He would take away the 
power of the Jews. The Nazis 
are rabid anti-Semites. “Juda 
perish!” is the. second half of 
their battle cry. It is the first 
article of their creed. 

The meaning of this sinister 
cry which calls for persecution of 
the Jews is not far to seek. In the 
first place, humanity has always 
needed scapegoats and lightning 
rods. The Jewish race offers the 


most convenient point for Na- 


tionalist wrath to strike. Somebody in Germany — 


has to be to blame for Germany’s troubles. The 
pent-up disappointments and hatreds of years 
demand an outlet. But why pick on the Jews? 
They are industrious, law-abiding people, very 
loyal to the Republic, engaged in making a 
living in the face of difficulties, like everybody 
else. What offense have they committed? 
The answer is, of course, none in particular. 

Yet the Jews commit the unpardonable 
offense of standing for something which is 
foreign and hateful to blood-and-soil German- 
ism. They stand for capitalism and the rule of 
gold. The Germans have never played bankers 
to the world, as have England, France, and 
America. Money-mindedness is essentially 
foreign to them. They are’a race still strongly 
tooted in the soil. To the land-minded, capital- 
ism is always hateful. See how the westerner in 
this country distrusts, resents, and hates Wall 
Street. The Jews make up the Wall Street of 

any. 

Take for instance the German workers. 
They are all Socialists or Communists. Social- 
ism has its main origin in Germany, in the 
Writings of Karl Marx. The workers are still at 





heart farmers’ sons, with no understanding of 
the abstract economic force called capitalism. 
They feel themselves oppressed by industrial- 
ism, and they strike back blindly at what they 
sense to be the power behind the machine, 
which is the rule of gold. The attack on capi- 
talism contained in Hitler’s threat against the 
Jews is a direct bid for the labor vote. 

Moreover, the whole German race feels itself 
ground down by the rule of foreign capital. 
How does it happen that a little 
band of bankers can sit in Paris 
and work out a Dawes Plan or a 
Young Plan which commits the 
German people to generations of 
servitude to foreign creditors? 
This race with the soul of the 
farmer cannot at heart accept 
such a transaction. It does not 
think in terms of money and 
credits, but in terms of land and 
labor and goods. The reparations 
settlement is a bankers’ settle- 
ment, which can be understood 
only by a nation of bankers. 
Germany has never at heart ac- 
cepted it, and it never will. 

But the German Jews have the money- 
mindedness of an ancient race. They support 
the reparations settlement. To them it is a 
natural transaction, like any piece of business. 
It is just a matter of paying so much a year for 
the privilege of doing business as usual and 
keeping out of trouble with one’s neighbors. 
This sort of thing is old stuff to the Jews. But 
it is not to the Teutons, and the old Germanic 
blood rebels; it rebels against a transaction 
which is felt to be typically Jewish. Here 
again, the Jew is the convenient scapegoat. 

And how does it come that Wall Street has 
the right to walk in and say, “Now your in- 
dustries belong to us. We have given you 
capital to carry on business, and we will draw 
dividends from this capital. Henceforth you 
will work for us.”” The German business man 
understands the need of credits from abroad; 
it is all a part of the modern game of economics. 
But the heart of the German people is not in 
this game. The German John Smith would say, 
“The land belongs to us and to our children. 
We built the factories here, it is our labor which 
produces the goods we sell. This is all ours, for 
we made it what it is with our hands. We know 
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no Wall Street, we acknowledge no capitalism.” 

Here again the Jew stands for the transac- 
tion by which the ownership of German indus- 
tries is passing over to foreigners. To him it is 
simply a piece of business. It enables him to 
live and carry on with his neighbors. But 
the German race is at the bottom of its heart 
resentful. So Hitler cries, ““Down with the 
Jews!” By this he means, “Down with Wall 
Street, down with the rule of gold and this 
whole un-German rigmarole of credits and 
reparations, which is nothing but an excuse for 
enslaving the German race!” 

Our own Henry Ford is a beautiful example 
of a man after the German manner. He too 
thinks in terms of land and labor and goods, 
and not in terms of capital and credits. Some 
years ago he involved himself in the incon- 
sistency of needing outside capital to carry on 
his business. He went to Wall Street, and 
promptly got into a quarrel with the bankers. 
This was inevitable. For no matter how many 
millions of dollars’ worth of factories Ford 
may own, or how many billions of dollars’ 
worth of goods he may produce, he is no 
capitalist. The banker’s spirit is foreign to him. 
So he proceeded to vent his wrath upon the 
Jews. For years he carried on a campaign 
against them, until finally a member of the 
race caught him up on a minor point and 
squelched him in court. This example of Henry 
Ford shows how easy it is to identify Judaism 
with capitalism or Wall Street money-minded- 
ness. For the Jews everywhere sit in the high 
places of the banking world. 

:, There is a particularly clever turn to the 
anti-Semitism of Hitler. He is opposed to 
capitalism, yet he needs the support of capital- 
ists. The Nazi Party is supported largely by 
contributions from men of wealth. The Social- 
ists attack capital as such, and hence deprive 
themselves of all possibility of support from 
financiers. The National Socialists only attack 


the Jews, who symbolize the spirit of capital. 
ism. And there are plenty of German captains 
of industry of the Ford type, to whom money- 
mindedness is foreign. There are plenty of such 
men to whom Jews are hated business rivals, 
So Hitler, with his anti-Semitism, manages to 
get the support of both employers and em- 
ployees. This may all seem quite inconsistent, 
but it is nevertheless clever politics. 

Hitler emphasizes his pet bogey by the use 
of the swastika as the special symbol of Na- 
tional Socialism. This sign was common 
among the old Germanic tribes. It was also 
adopted by the old German Nationalist Party, 
which under the Kaiser was the chief party in 
power and which still has a large following. By 
virtue of its being a symbol of blood-and-soil 
Germanism, the swastika is also an anti-Semi- 
tic token. So this black swastika on the Nazi 
banner stands for Germanism as opposed to 
Judaism, and makes an appeal to all the old 
conservatives and nationalists. Yet at the 
same time, the Nazi flag is red, like the flags of 
the Socialists and Communists. Hitler thus 
appeals also to the workers. It looks like fence- 
straddling; and yet there is a common bond 
between the Nationalist swastika and the 
Socialist red, for both symbols express the 
inborn German hatred of capitalism. 


THE U. S. WILL FOOT THE BILL 


‘I as PLATFORM of the Nazi Party has 

ten main planks, and seven of these are di- 
rected against the rule of gold. The measures 
proposed against capitalism are as follows: 

1. Abrogation of the Young Plan and 
stoppage of reparations payments. 

2. Government ownership of trusts and de- 
partment stores. 

3. Socialization of industry in the interests 
of the workers. 

4. Exploitation of the land for the common 
good. 

5. Abolition of unearned income. 

6. Death penalty for usury. 

7. Repression, disfranchisement, and pos- 
sibiy expulsion of the Jews. 

The three remaining planks are imperialistic. 
They call for: 

1. Unification of Germany and Austria 
(forbidden by Versailles Treaty). 

2. Restoration of German colonies. 

3. Creation of a large standing army. 
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Some of these propositions sound like the 
mouse’s proposal to bell the cat. Some of them 
have the usual haziness of party planks. But 
through them all runs the feeling that land, 
labor, and goods are the basis of life, that 
capitalism is parasitical, and that it is the 
duty of the state to take over the functions 
of the capitalists and to enlarge and glorify 
Germany. 

The bitterest enemies of the Nazis are the 
Communists. Bloody street fighting between 
the two is a daily occurrence in Germany. Yet 
the aims of both these radical parties are much 
the same. Both march under the red banner 
of Socialism. Both would destroy the power of 
capitalism. Both are for the communization of 
land and industry. Both are militaristic. Only 
differences of phrase separate the basic ideas of 
the two. The Communists so word their doc- 
trines that they appeal only to the working 
class. Hitler cleverly words his program so 
that he gets the support of industrialists and 
landowners, as well as of large numbers of 
workers. He does this under the cover of anti- 
Semitism, which is of course foreign to the 
Communists. 

Certainly Communism would go much 
further in the socialization of land and industry 
than would Hitler, but the difference is one of 
degree. The Communists are internationalists, 
whereas the Nazis call themselves Nationalists. 
Yet in practical politics these differences 
mean only that the one party would seek alli- 
ance with Russia, whereas the other would ally 
Germany with Italy. Undoubtedly Com- 
munism favors the factory worker much more 
than does National Socialism. The interests 
of the latter are largely agrarian. But still, the 
bitter hostility between the two camps is 
paradoxical. 

This all goes to show that but one thing is 
uppermost in the minds of all the restless and 
disillusioned Germans: capitalism must go. 
Germany is red, and is getting redder all the 
time. The three largest parties, Socialist, 
Nazi, and Communist, which together repre- 
sent the majority of the people, are all red. So, 
whether you like it or not, you must face the 


fact that one more great nation is going over 
to Karl Marx. 


If the Nazis should succeed in seizing the 
reins of power in Germany, how would this 
affect her neighbors and the United States? 
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One of Hitler’s first acts would be to repudiate 
the Treaty of Versailles and stop the repara- 
tions payments. He would start enlarging the 
German army and he would annex Austria. 
Some of the major industries now working with 
foreign capital would be nationalized. 

All this means naturally the smashing of a 
lot of porcelain in the European china closet. 
France would be inclined to rise up in arms 
against the impiety of laying hands on the 
Treaty and of cutting off her reparations. On 
the other hand, this inclination would be 
powerfully cooled by the Italian support, 
which would certainly fall to a Fascist Ger- 
many. England would undoubtedly follow a 
policy of hands off. Russia is too busy with her 
Five-Year Plan to interfere. France would be 
supported only by her weak Eastern allies — 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, and Serbia. The 
times are not ripe for another European con- 
flict. Rather than risk war, France would 
probably finally put up with the Nazi insult. 

In the end, the United States would doubt- 
less foot the bill. In view of the upset, our 
former allies would probably find it con- 
venient to discontinue debt payments. The 
arrangement would have its compensations for 
Europe as a whole. The money collected from 
Germany flows largely into American coffers 
anyway. It is our capital mainly which is tied 
up there. So the Juda at which Hitler is aiming 
would in the end turn out to be chiefly Wall 
Street, that alley of iniquity which so dis- 
pleases our own Fords and farmers. 

Once having seized the dictatorship and put 
into force some of his pet measures, Hitler 
would probably, like Mussolini, subside into 
the role of a conservative, if rather loud- 
mouthed, patriot, urging his country on to 





the achievement of bigger and better things. 

We are all naturally averse to upsets, yet 
I am not especially fearful of the results of a 
Nazi revolution. It might cost us some money 
in the way of debt cancellation, yet have not 
our own bankers been advising such a measure 
as the best way to stabilize world business and 
better our foreign trade?* After all, there is an 
important grain of truth in the Hitlerite 
doctrines. We do not live by money and cred- 
its, but by the goods we produce, sell, and con- 
sume. Europe will remain restive and dis- 
ordered as long as the problem of reparations 


and debts hangs over her head. The present 
peace is but a sham so long as armed victors 
continue dictating to a disarmed Germany, 
The Treaty obligates both victors and van. 
quished to disarmament. If the former disre. 
gard their part of the obligation, they need not 
feel shocked if Germany sets out disregarding 
hers. 

The world will be disturbed by any German 
upset, yet on the other hand it will be soothed 
by the final liquidation of the war which Hitler 
would bring about with his rough and ready 
Nationalist measures. 


Americans Are Queer 


by STEPHEN LEACOCK | 


a are queer people: they 
can’t rest. They have more time, more leisure, 
shorter hours, more holidays, and more vaca- 
tions than any other people in the world. But 
they can’t rest. They rush up and down across 
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their continent as tourists; they move about in 
great herds to conventions; they invade the 
wilderness, they flood the mountains, they 
keep the hotels full. But they can’t rest. The 
scenery rushes past them. They learn it, but 
they don’t see it. Battles and monuments are 
announced to them in a rubberneck bus. They 
hear them, but they don’t get them. They 
never stop moving; they rush up and down as 
Shriners, Masons, Old Graduates, Bankers — 
they are a new thing each day, always rushing 
to a reunion or something. 


* See James Truslow Adams’ ‘‘The War Debts,” in this is- 
sue (page 200). 
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So they go on rushing about till eventually 
the undertaker gathers them in to a last 
convention. 


Rm are queer people: they can’t 
read. They have more schools, and better 
schools, and spend more money on schools and 
colleges than all Europe. But they can’t read. 
They print more books in one year than the 
French print in ten. But they can’t read. They 
cover their country with 100,000 tons of Sun- 
day newspapers every week. But they don't 
read them. They’re too busy. They use them 
for fires and to make more paper with. They 


buy eagerly thousands of new novels at two 
dollars each. But they read only page one. 
Their streets are full of huge signs. They won't 
look at them. Their street cars are filled with 
advertising; they turn their eyes away. Trans 
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parent colors, cart wheels, and mechanical 
flares whirl and flicker in the crowded streets 


at night. No one sees them. Tons of circulars: 


pour through the mails, through the houses, 
and down the garbage chute. The last Ameri- 
can who sat down to read died in the days of 
Henry Clay. 


Asemcans are queer people: they can’t 
drink. All of the American nation is haunted. 
They have a fierce wish to be sober; and they 
can’t. They pass fierce laws against them- 
selves, shut themselves up, chase themselves, 
shoot themselves; and they can’t stay sober 
and they can’t drink. They have a furious 
idea that if they can ever get sober, they can 
do big things. But they can’t hold it. They got 
this mentality straight out of home life in 
Ohio, copied from the wild spree and the furious 
repentance of the pioneer farmer. The nation 
keeps it yet. It lives among red specters, rum 
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devils, broken bottles, weeping children, peni- 
tentiary cells, barrooms, poison hooch, and 
broken oaths. 


Bem are queer people: they can’t 
play. Americans rush to work as soon as they 
get up. They want their work as soon as they 
wake. It is a stimulant — the only one they’re 
not afraid of. They used to open their offices 
at ten o'clock; then at nine; then at eight; 
then at seven. Now they never shut them. 
Every business in’ America is turning into an 
open-all-day-and-night business. They eat all 
night, dance all night, build buildings all 
night, make a noise all night. They can’t play. 
They try to, but they can’t. They turn foot- 
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ball into a fight, baseball into a lawsuit, and 
yachting into machinery. They can’t play. 
The little children can’t play; they use mechan- 
ical toys instead— toy cranes hoisting toy 
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loads, toy machinery spreading a toy industrial 
depression of infantile dullness. The grown-up 
people can’t play: they use a mechanical 
gymnasium and a clockwork horse. They can’t 
swim: they use a float. They can’t run: they 
use a car. They can’t laugh: they hire a come- 
dian and watch him laugh. 


; are queer people: they 
don’t give a damn. All the world criticizes 
them and they don’t give a damn. All the 
world writes squibs like this about them and 
they don’t give a damn. Foreign visitors come 
and write them up; they don’t give a damn. 
Lecturers lecture at them; they don’t care. 
They are told they have no art, no literature, 
and no soul. They never budge. Moralists 
cry over them, criminologists dissect them, 
writers shoot epigrams at them, prophets fore- 
tell the end of them; and they never move. 
Seventeen brilliant books analyze them every 
month; they don’t read them. The Europeans 
threaten to unite against them; they don’t 
mind. Equatorial Africa is dead sour on them; 
they don’t even know it. The Chinese look on 
them as full of Oriental cunning; the English 
accuse them of British stupidity; the Scotch 
call them close-fisted; the Italians say they 
are liars; the French think their morals loose; 
the Bolsheviks accuse them of Communism. 

But that’s all right. The Americans don’t 
give a damn; don’t need to — never did need 
to. That is their salvation. 
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Rising Above the Market 
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by GERTRUDE MACK 
I 


O. A Foccy afternoon late in Novem- He had been worried over business, but not, 
ber, 1929, my husband came home to tell me _I believed, very seriously. I had not given the 
that his firm had been cleaned out. He was matter much thought. Men got the hard end 
thirty-two and I was thirty. We had two little of things when it came to financial responsi- 
children, and our household included in addi- _ bility, just as women did when it came to hav- 
tion a man and two maids who depended for ing children. All men fussed about expenses, 
their living on us. Up to that time we had been __ but things always worked out all right. They 
sitting carelessly on top of the world. would now, I was sure. 

I was on my way downstairs when I heard In short, I had perfect confidence that he 
his key. I was just going to the garage to back = would get things going again in a few weeks. 
out the roadster, put Peter and Mary — aged _I told him so. “We needn’t spend so much for 
five and seven respectively — on the seat be- a while,” I said. “Spend so much!” he an- 
side me, and meet his usual train. He was al- _swered. “Hell, we can’t spend anything! We 
ways the first one off the step, as impatient as __ haven’t anything.” 
the children. Now he came in quietly. His face We had been living on a rising market. Bob 
was set; it looked hard. He did not ask for the _ had a very good position in a broker’s office — 
children, who were having supper. He just in fact since he had made money he had a 
said, “Hello, dear,” and went up the stairs _ financial interest in the firm. In about equal 
slowly, like an old man. When he reached the __ ratio he and I had put on extra expenses that 
top he went into his room and shut the door. the regular income would not supply. So he 

My heart turned over and sank. It is hard had taken a flier in a soaring market. He had 
now to recall that sense of utter disaster. I ridden it like a sparrow on a hawk’s back. He 
wasn’t afraid of anything that might have had thought at first that it was risky but that 
happened. I only knew that the man I loved _he would make enough to meet his bills and 
was suffering and that I could do nothing then get out. 
about it. The children came tumbling in, Mary But for five gorgeous years that bull market 
screaming ““Where’s Daddy?” I listened. He carried the speculator. Bob had turned his 
did not call them. So I sent them upstairs with winnings over and over, making a steady 
their nurse to their own rooms. I sat on the _ profit. In the summer months he found himself 
stairs and waited. almost independently wealthy. The margin 

At last I went to him. He was sitting very | was wide, so wide that its lower figure would 
still in his big chair. He was not even smoking. _ never be reached without long warning. So he 
He did not look at me. Finally he said, “Well, — thought, until he saw his stocks fall twenty and 
honey, I’m not so smart as I thought I was. __ thirty points in a day, like a barometer before 
We’re broke. The company will be on the rocks _a hurricane. He had taken in all the big sail and 
in a day or two at the most. I put upeverything _ tried to scud for cover. But it was too late. We 
I had. But what can you do, with conditions as _ were in for it now. 
they are now? We haven’t any money, we 


: ‘ i : af 
haven’t any business.” After a minute he looked 


at me and said, “I’m sorry, dear.” That I WOKE UP in the morning intending to . 


seemed to me the saddest thing of all. run in to town to buy a fur coat for Mary. 
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Then I remembered, just as if I had tripped 
over one of those strings little boys tie across 
the sidewalk from tree to tree. I tripped over 
being hard up a good many times before I got 
used to it. 

“T can let Ellen go,” I said to Bob as we 
were dressing. “I can take care of Pete. I could 
even let Frieda go and cook for a while.” “Oh 
no, you couldn’t let them go,” he said. “Not 
yet. We can’t pay them. But give them two 


- weeks’ notice and I’ll manage it by then.” As 


he left for the office he added, “Remember, 
don’t charge anything. Not even an egg.” 

After Ellen had started off to school with 
the children, I sat down to plan. I never failed 
to order directly after breakfast, and I ordered 
well. As I took the receiver off the hook I sud- 
denly realized that Bob had told me not to 
charge anything, and that the tradespeople 
might suffer for my irresponsibility if I did. I 
think it was the first time I ever felt really re- 
sponsible for my acts in connection with 
money. It made me feel a little sick. 

I put down the telephone and determined to 
go out marketing later. I would begin by giving 
the girls notice. I knew they would feel it. 
Ellen loved the children, and Frieda had been 
with us a long time. I expected regret, perhaps 
even resentment. But I was not prepared for 
what I saw in Ellen’s eyes. It was fear. She 
was out of a job. She would have no money to 
send to her home in Ireland. I always gave her 
her Christmas money a month ahead so she 
could send it home. “Thank you, M’m,” she 
would say. “It'll be a hard winter in Ireland.” 
It was always a hard winter in Ireland. 

I thought of her family as I looked at Ellen. 
Frieda’s face was a dull red. They went out and 
consulted together, as restless as horses in a 
burning stable. They came back and told me 
they would leave that afternoon. They must 
look for work. I had fifty dollars in my purse. 
They had just been paid. I gave them twenty 
apiece to go on, and they went off to pack. 

Then I went downtown to market. When I 
came home I found a roll of Mary’s dresses in 
the kitchen, dampened and waiting for Ellen. 
I ironed them. The kitchen was very cheerful, 
with the sun pouring in the windows. Frieda’s 
tocker with the red and blue cushion sat wait- 
ing too. As I finished I saw the girls standing in 
the doorway making embarrassed signs of fare- 
well. “I wouldn’t wait to see Mary and 
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Peter,” said Ellen. “I couldn’ t do it. Tell them 
I'll come to see them when I find a place.” 
They looked around. This, I realized suddenly, 
was their home. They left, Frieda’s stout figure 
making light of the heavy bag she carried, and 
Ellen’s thin frame sagging with the suitcase. 

I went upstairs and wrote to Fred, our man. 
He was at home with a sick wife. I told him to 
sign off, with two weeks’ pay which my hus- 
band would send him. I did not let my mind 
dwell on the sick wife. 


Kil 


N. MATTER how great the catastrophe, 
there is a sense of relief when it has really hap- 
pened. You meet the challenge with a certain 
gallantry. For a while this spirit carried us on. 
The firm went on the rocks and broke up. My 
husband rented a small office and set up for 
himself as a bond salesman, taking with him 
one of his subordinates. He reorganized, 
planned, worked harder than ever in his life. 
I did what had been done in my house by three 
people. I adhered to the children’s schedule. I 
marketed with the utmost care. I tried to find 
out what were wise economies in food and 
what were not. For a while I had to make 
them, wise or not! I made up my mind that this 
was a job and that I would do it as it had never 
been done before. I had never been put in a 
position that called for my reserves of strength 
and sense. 

Then things began to prey on us. Word of 
our financial troubles got around. We did not 
trade at the same shops. One night as we were 
sitting down to dinner the grocer appeared at 
the door. The children ran out to see him. 
There was no refusing to talk to him. And we 
could not pay him. One afternoon a ratty- 
looking individual appeared on the lawn. He 
was a collector for a specialty shop. I told him 
Bob was not at home. He said he would wait. 
I let our police dog out and the man went away. 





But it was plain that we would have to deal 
with our creditors somehow. Collectors both- 
ered Bob at the office. It got them nothing, and 
it hurt him. 

All this ate into our courage, already worn 
down by work. We had not been used to hard 
work, either of us. Bob’s business had been the 
kind that depended on personal contacts. You 
know what personal contacts are. You can 
make them at lunch or on the golf course just 
as well as at the office, often better. Now his 
friends were hard up too. He had to get out and 
hunt for business. 

And the long strain of housework began to 
tell on me. I tried to live as we had been living; 
we were merely camping out in a holiday 
spirit, as it were, for a little while, in our own 
home. But I found it was not a holiday. I re- 
member the day when I finally admitted to 
myself that the only way to make a kitchen 
floor clean is to get down and scrub it. (That 
was the day I took to cerise lipstick. Lipstick is 
a badge of courage. When you cannot go on 
any longer you use it and a new, gay creature 
looks out of the mirror at you. You may have 
to clean a kitchen, but you are a wild woman. 
It is an escape, as truly as drink.) 

After a while I learned to let things go a lit- 
tle. Often I shut a door on a room that I was 
too tired to clean. One night I fell asleep sewing 
on something for Mary. I pricked myself 
awake. After that I did not bother with so 
many dainty dresses. The care of the children 
entailed just so many hours a day, and on 
those I never cheated. I wish I could say that I 
taught the children to take care of their own 
things. I didn’t. It was quicker to do things 
myself. 

But I learned not to slave for them. One day 
Peter walked in and, sticking out a sturdy 
little foot, said, ““Shine my shoes.” He looked 


indignant when I told him that people took 
care of their own things. “Ellen shines ’em,” he 
said. Meeting his outraged expression, I could 
only think of the Little Jesus of Francis 
Thompson’s poem, who wakes distressed on 
earth to find “Not an angel there to dress me!” 
One day I gave up an engagement to finish a 
dress for Mary. Bob told her that she should 
be very nice to me for having done so. “Oh,” 
she said complacently, “Mother /ikes to do 
things for me.” After that I asked more of 
them and did less. They learned to run like 
bunnies when it was necessary. But the relent- 
less march of events — getting breakfast, peel- 
ing vegetables, eyeing the dishes and finally 
getting at them — went on just the same. 

And the strain of worry over money wore us 
down. We had not realized it would be such a 
long siege. We bought no clothes, we spent 
nothing on parties, but three meals a day came 
around with terrible regularity, and literally 
there were some days when we did not know 
how we were going to pay for them and when 
they were not the kind we were used to at all. I 
faced for the first time the fact that money 
was not only hard to get, but that you might 
work hard and not get it. 

And I began to worry over Bob. I was afraid 
he might lose his hold on things. I saw that the 
whole future of the family depended on his 
morale. 

I was brought to a realization of this by the 
example of two of the men who had gone down 
in the crash with him. One had a drab little 
wife who took naturally to trouble. She crawled 
back into it like a canary reéntering its cage. 
Her brief taste of prosperity had been an un- 
expected interlude in a life of dreary medioc- 
rity. Her husband accepted her attitude. He 
regarded a meager income and a tiny home as 
his lot for the rest of life. The other man did 

not. He took to drink as an escape. 
You saw him at people’s houses, 
sullen, with a chip on his shoulder. 
His wife, not knowing how to 
handle the situation, also began to 
drink. The passivity, the broken 
courage of the first man, and the 
sullen, defiant attitude of the sec- 
ond frightened me almost equally. 
I had no intention of letting Bob 
accept his trouble as failure. It was 
due to a mistake, a bad and stupid 
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error in judgment, but it was the error of a 
whole country! 

He had courage. I could not have remade his 
nature and given him that. But I think I could 
have undermined it if I had not believed in 
him, and I could have weakened it if I had 
nagged or lamented. In all these hard months 
we have never had a dispute over money. We 
have never spent any amount without talking 
it over together. Once we overheard two friends 
of ours whom we knew were hard up quarreling 
about the cost of something. We looked at each 
other. We said, “Let’s never get angry over 
money.” 

One night I came home and told Bob about 
a fur coat one of my friends had bought. He 
was tired. When I finished his eyes were full of 
tears. I knew then that we mustn’t let our- 
selves get sentimental over our deprivations. 
I said, “There isn’t any little old mink or 
rabbit skin in the world that means enough to 
me to be worth making you feel badly. But 
sometimes I wish I could get things that I 
can’t. I reserve the right to mention it without 
your feeling sorry. Then you'll know I am not 
thinking a thing more than I say. It’s a safety 
valve, and you mustn’t be silly about it.” 
Sometimes this matter has come up again, 
when one of us couldn’t give the other a Christ- 
mas or a birthday present. But we’ve learned 
that when one’s fellow’s eyes are full of tears 
the other one must make light of it, and then 
they’ll both have to laugh. And both will have 
tears in their eyes, too, but that’s all right. 

So I tried to keep up Bob’s morale by being 
light-hearted, and by telling him what a grand 
lad he was. And I meant it. Any man who, 
with the responsibility of a family, can go 
through business losses which wipe out his 
source of income and his fortune at once, and 
go downtown the next morning and start right 
in again, is just a lion for courage, and deserves 
a lion’s share of spoiling at home. 


iv 
r 
Ww E COULD be light-hearted together, 


we could have got along on nothing and taken 
it all as an adventure, but it was not so easy 
to be gay when it came to the children. We felt 
very strongly that they must not suffer for 
this, and yet that we must not sacrifice too 
much for them or keep them from contact with 
reality. I had often felt that some children — 
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even those much older than mine — lost out 
in the experiences of life because they were 
kept from knowledge of life. Tenderness, 
capacity for feeling, depth — how can they 
have them when they are sent away whenever 
anything real happens? 

' Yet we realized too that children are entitled 
to a sense of security in their background. 
Divorce works havoc because it destroys that 
sense, and various friends have told me that 
financial losses in their families have made 
them victims of the well-known inferiority 
complex. It seemed to us that if this was so, it 
must have been because the family took dis- 
aster as disgrace. I refused therefore to allow 
Mary and Peter to think that Bob was to 
blame for the change in our financial status, al- 
though I explained to them that we had lost a 
great deal of money and must be careful for a 
while. I pointed out to them that we were 
suffering from the effects of a general depres- 
sion very much as one would in wartime, and 
that many others were suffering from it too. 

One of my smart friends sacrificed every- 
thing to keep up appearances. She and her 
husband and children lived in a little three 
room apartment. It was without sunshine, but 
it was in the best street in town. The children 
had lovely clothes, but they had neither sun- 
shine nor quiet, or even privacy. They did not 
have enough good food, although the mother 
would not have believed you had you told her 
so. Those years will show up in their later life, 
I am convinced, just as surely as the years in 
which there were no fats are telling now on the 
lives of the young men and women who were 
babies in war-stricken Europe. 

We tried to replace their sense of security by 
courage, by a sense of adequacy. Whatever had 
to be done, we would show them that we could 
fall to and do it. There are days in a house, 





just as there are in an office, when one has to 
do the impossible. There were days when I did 
it, and the children helped. Whatever they 
undertook I let them carry through. They 
built a dam in the back yard which actually 
diverted a brook into what had been the 
garden. It was the work of days, and repre- 
sented a real triumph in effort and concentra- 
tion. It gave them a tiny skating pond. They 
had worked on their world so as to alter it 
and make it meet their demands. 
Another mistake which I saw other 
people making and tried to avoid was 
that of unnecessarily depriving the 
children of certain things only to 
satisfy a hidden cruelty. A few of the 
people we knew emphasized their tem- 
porary poverty by taking away their 
children’s pleasures. So we saw to it 
that ours always had a little spending 
money in their pockets. There’s noth- 
ing like money in the pocket! 
And yet — with all the good sense 
we could muster, we could not keep 
those years from marking our children. 
And that was the pity of that senseless 
change in our lives. I was too tired to 
give them the really good care they 
should have had. Bob was too worried 
to be always ready to play with them. 
They lost companionship, they lost a 
little of their strength. Whether they 
lost anything more far-reaching in in- 
fluence I cannot tell as yet, but I 
doubt that any magic formula could 
turn that blow into a blessing. 
The months went by, and we made 
no money — no more than enough to keep the 
office open. Should I try to earn something? I 
could hire someone to clean, and while the 
children were in school I could get myself a job 
in somebody’s “‘shoppe.” But I knew that it 
would hurt Bob more than it would help him. 
Yet we had not only our current expenses 
that must be met, but back bills for a month or 
two before the crash, the life insurance, and the 
payments on the house. The house could be 
sold, but it would be a forced sale, at a time 
when there was very little ready money about. 
The payments on the life insurance were due in 
a few days, and the payments on the mortgage. 
And we had no money to meet them. Bob felt 
that now if ever the family needed protection, 


when he had no reserve funds. He found by 
consulting his broker that he could surrender 
his policies, get some money back, and take 
out term insurance. This was good only for five 
years, but he expected to be on his feet by 
then. It gave us money to pay our premiums on 
the new term insurance, and more. 

But it did not give us enough to meet the 
debt on the house. I had a pair of diamond ear- 
drops which had belonged to my great-grand- 

mother. They were very large and 
beautiful stones. My great-grand- 
father had brought them home from 
the Mexican War, had ridden up on 
horseback to her house —a tired, 
eager man — and had given them to 
her as an engagement present. They 
were still in the little chamois bag he 
had had in his pocket for so long. I 
sold them. My mother, whose heir- 
loom they were, was dead. I saw them 
go with a pang. I could not have 
looked that eager great-grandfather in 
the face. Yet would he have cared 
what happened after he and his girl 
were done with life? 

Those brought in enough to make us 
secure for a while, and we gathered to- 
gether the bills and paid something on 
each. 

And then one day Bob came home 
early again. He said, “We can’t 
swing this house any more. It costs 
too much. A man wants to rent it, and 
I guess we’d better let him have it.” 
And for. the second time he said, “I’m 
sorry.” 

We rented it furnished. The amount we get 
takes care of the interest on the mortgage and 
pays the rent on a four-room apartment we 
have taken. We were lucky enough to get one 
from a friend who rented it furnished. We hope 
that when the leases are up we can go back, 
but we do not count on that. 

We got ready to go at last. I buttoned on 
the children’s coats. Bob put his arm around 
my shoulder and we took a last look around the 
living room. It wore with a familiar grace the 
things we had bought with so much delight. 
Yet the room where we had been so happy 
seemed suddenly estranged, like a friend who 
has been hurt and withdraws into himself for 
no reason that you can think of. The room 
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withdrew from us its soul. We might come 
back, but it would never be in quite the same 
way. Outside, the sun took another turn to the 
west, and the room grew almost bleak. 
Vv 

Ano WHAT was it all about, this read- 
justment that turned the lives of so many 
upside down? It meant a year of hardship, 
sometimes more, to the group about us. The 
men in the old office fared badly. The book- 
keeper, with a delicate wife and child, has not 
had a steady job since that November, almost 
a year and a half ago. Some of the older men 
who held responsible positions have been so 
fortunate as to find work at much lower 
salaries. Frieda, my cook, was able to get 
work at once, but Fred and Ellen were “fancy 
help” and they have been idle for months. We 
and our children are getting along — the office 
brings in enough to take care of us — but it is 
too early to tell whether things will be ulti- 
mately better or worse. sai ans 

Perhaps the moral of this ought to be that 
money does not matter. Certainly Bob and I 
grew together as we might never have done 
under easier circumstances. We learned to 
know on what we could count in each other’s 
character. But on the whole the experience was 
hardening. It freed us from caring what any- 
body thought, but it also made us think of our- 
selves first. It took from us that sense of shock 
at the wrongs and hardships of others which 
was our heritage, which nice children have, and 
which young people like ourselves keep to 
maturity. That sentimental altruism which 
responds to the cry of misfortune was gone. 
We had met misfortunes. Other people could 
meet them. But along with this callousness 
there grew slowly a conviction that conditions 
of hardship in a country like this indicate im- 
maturity, low-grade intelligence, lack of plan, 
on a scale so vast that it is appalling. . 

When I was thirteen -I knew a family of 
shanty Irish who had risen to comparative 
wealth. There was a wife and six children, two 
of whom were almost grown men. The father 
died leaving some eighty thousand dollars in 
life insurance, and nothing else. The heirs, 
whose mentality never rose above the thirteen- 
year average, spent this sum in eighteen 
months — quite an achievement in a small 
town in those days. The sprawling house was 
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always full of company, and no one worried or 
planned or was careful. 

The members of that household, it seems to 
me, are symbolic of a class in this country. 
They never thought of money as a translation 
of work, or of intelligence. They expected it for 
nothing, just as before the crash we and our 
friends expected it from the stock market. And 
like them, we ignored money in that we did not 
feel particularly responsible for our obligations, 
and we spent it without asking any suitable re- 
turn. We were fundamentally, grandly selfish. 
We didn’t care what happened to the country 
as long as we made our pile. This, I take it, is 
the point of view of adolescence. 

If the recent depression takes our kind and 
makes us think, it is not wholly evil. If it 
causes us to remove as far as possible those 
conditions which create insecurity for both 
worker and employer alike, if it forces us to 
plan our scale of living not on what we may 
have if we are lucky but on our normal expecta- 
tion of income, if it teaches us not to bet on the 
future when others are relying on us, then it 
may not have been a misfortune. 

With all the drawbacks of youth goes one 
asset — the courage born of optimism. It is 
interesting to note that in America we always 
refer to the business conditions of recent 
months as a “depression.” I do not remember 
seeing that word in English and Continental 
publications. Our use of it implies that we 
do not consider poor business normal, that 
we believe that what goes down must come 
up. It is a youthful and refreshing point of 
view after contact with the depleted energies 
of Europe. 

This youth and courage make it possible for 
us to rise above the market with a hope and a 
certain nonchalance which would be impos- 
sible abroad. We do not attach undue im- 
portance to the loss of money, as they do in 
Europe. We got it easily, and we hope to get it 
again; it is no disgrace to be without it for a 
while. It would be a great step forward if, while 
preserving our youthful courage, we could out- 
grow the careless, irresponsible state of mind 
which caused us to expect something for noth- 
ing, which made the bull market possible, and 
which took us for the ride which preceded our 
late fall. Individuals have outgrown it.Whether 
the country as a whole will do so, one cannot 
say. 





What I Believe 


Living Philosophies X VIII 


by IRWIN EDMAN 


Tous ARE two reasons why it is diffi- 
cult for a contemporary to be at all certain that 
he knows what he believes or that he can ex- 
press it candidly. Modern philosophy has 
taught us for three centuries to be self-con- 
scious about the veil of consciousness that lies 
between us and things, the dye of subjectivity 
that colors and poisons our awareness of the 
world about us. Modern psychology, especially 
psychoanalysis, has made us suspicious of the 
validity of those tenets about which we think 
we are most in earnest. It has made suspect the 
deeper motives that lie behind our verbal ones 
— the instincts that masquerade as faiths and 
the lusts that parade as ideals. We are deeply 
dubious that we can know or say what we want, 
what we are, what we think, what we see. 

There is indeed an additional reason why a 
contemporary hesitates, even upon invitation, 
to set down his credo about the universe. When 
there was comparatively little known, it was 
relatively easy to know or to pretend to know 
all. Nearly three thousand years ago a Greek 
philosopher could look about the universe and 
say “The All Is One,” or sum up the universe 
as fire or water or earth or air, or the sum and 
combination of them. In the life of the leisure 
class of the Greek city-state he could prescribe 
the Middle Way, and specify it as wisdom of 
life, and know what he meant by it; in the 
Middle Ages, however much the theme might 
be modulated, the philosopher could indicate 
the one thing needful, the salvation of the 
soul, and prescribe the way toward that salva- 
tion. 

Every man now knows too little and too 
much to set down any easy ultimate. The world 
of knowledge has become too complex and 
organized; the world of belief has become too 
distracted and incoherent. No one can speak 
with authority save on the smallest field of in- 
quiry; there are no sacred sanctions or estab- 
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lished civic presumptions from which faith or 
hope may take a point of departure. It requires 
audacity unaccompanied by a sense of humor 
to essay these days to know what is what; it re- 
quires a romanticism no modern will permit 
himself to say what he thinks may come of it, 
or what may be done about it. 

Yet the present writer, for one, believes this 
self-consciousness to be unwholesome and un- 
warranted. One does not need the patter of the 
new physics to recognize the sky above one’s 
head or the earth beneath one’s feet, nor will 
all the newest doctrines of the relativists be 
able to abolish their omnipresence. In these 
matters I think it is important to be simple, al- 
most simple-minded. For all the complexity of 
modern scientific formulas, it is the same old 
sky with the same things beneath it. Those 
things include my body and the bodies of other 
people, the plants and animals, the rocks and 
stars. 

The knife of the skeptic may persuade me to 
doubt their ultimacy and teach me to seek else- 
where or to find nowhere things-in-themselves. 
But my hungers and passions, my pains, my 
raptures, and my expectations compel me to 
believe in or to act very much as if I believed in 
the common sense world of the common man. 
That world is like Jehovah in the Old Testa- 
ment; it is what it is, the source of all that I 
know and hope and suffer and enjoy. It is that 
very realm in which even the skeptic is born 
and in which, however much he doubts it, he is 
resolved again into dust. A pang of hunger or 
of love, a loaf of bread, a beautiful face, a 
stumbling in the dark or a burst of music are 
all the testimony and all the science I need to 
give me a sense of the hang of things, and to 
make me realize that those folds as they hang 
are the folds of matter. 

Nor am I made very much more diffident ' 
about my beliefs or aspirations because the 
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psychoanalysts assure me that I cannot, save 
after long and expensive disillusionment by 
them, really know what I hope or fear or be- 
lieve. All belief is periphrasis, the remote 
subterranean psyche indulging in elocution. I 
offer the elocution simply for what it is worth. 
I leave it to the analysts to tinker with the 
carburetor when the car gets back to the 
garage. I am not out to soil my hands with the 
engine. I am out for the ride. 


I BELIEVE then in the common world of 
things as they are about us, the things I touch, 
see, taste, smell, hear, the world that earthy 
poets celebrate and that worldlings feast and 
wanton in (the same world which sustains and 
generates those raptures whose earthiness is so 
exquisite that one is tempted to call them 
ethereal). I believe also, though more super- 
stitiously and not on such good evidence, that 
there is a kind of order in things that for short 
may be called mechanism, and a fundamental 
substance, whatever other fancy or pretentious 
names it be called, that is matter. In this order 
at a certain remote epoch there was generated 
life and, at a certain epoch in the history of 
life, that nervous speck of star dust we call 
man. 

But it neither dismays nor distresses, indeed 
it scarcely impresses me, that in comparison 
with the whole nature of things, man is so late, 
so tiny, and so unregarded an accident. It 
seems to me not arrogance but honesty to ad- 
mit, nay to insist, that that last, late incidental 
fleck of sport of matter called humanity, and 
the human viewpoint, interest me most. From 
nature’s point of view (if she had any, which 
she has not), I may be quite unimportant. 
From my point of view, nature is at once the 
spectacle I behold, the theater I act in, and the 
materials and possibilities I can use. And what- 
ever else anybody else may say, he acts — 
and is compelled to act — as if he believed pre- 
cisely that. 

That the spectacle is interesting it requires 
nothing more than good health, sensibility, in- 
telligence, wit, and sympathy to discern. I note 
as part of the spectacle that these requisites 
are not universally distributed. I believe that 
with the spread and improvement of education 
and the possible — though improbable — more 

equitable distribution of wealth, they may be. 
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There are certain parts of the spectacle that I 
prefer to others. It is on these grounds that I 
turn to the arts, to imagination, to friendship, 
and to philosophy for amusement, sustenance, 
and consolation. 

There are phases of the spectacle that are 
boring or painful or distressing. Despite all the 
enormous promise of science and machinery in 
the way of lives cleaner, easier, swifter, and 
sweeter, despite all the glamour of suspicious 
change, I am not altogether at home in my 
own country and my own century, or yet fool 
enough to think I could even in fantasy be 
permanently at home anywhere else. I have no 
Whitmanesque enthusiasm for everything un- 
der the sun. Preference and discrimination are 
of the very essence of intelligence as I conceive 
it. I therefore prefer certain friends, places, 
books, and modes of life to others. Nor by the 
same token am I content to gloss over certain 
deplorable phases of the world of nature and of 
human nature, and of the specifically con- 
temporary and American world, which honesty 
and common sense compel me to realize. 

I share quite as much as the next man, even 
if that man happens to be John Dewey or H. G. 
Wells, the faith that intelligence and contriv- 
ance may make this anarchic chaos of industry, 
mechanism, and capital a little more, nay a 
great deal more, of a universally shared garden 
than it is at present. The hope of the world cer- 
tainly lies in intelligence. Certainly there is no 
hope anywhere else. I cannot look to anything 
so remotely definable as God for aid, nor do I 
ever regret not being able to do so. 

But I am convinced that intelligence, though 
the only hope, is a support both limited and 
questionable. Some of the noblest and most 
enlightened minds of the nineteenth century 
believed ardently, some believe to-day, that 
the method of physical science applied to 
human concerns may make human life a brief 
tenancy of this worldly paradise. Certainly 
squalor and disease have been greatly elimi- 
nated, life has been and may be further length- 
ened by science, even stupidity may be reduced. 
Conflicts may be removed between individuals 
and classes and nations through methods analo- 
gous to those of the physical laboratory. But I 
have an obdurate conviction that human na- 
ture is surd, unpredictable, and ultimately 
unintelligible, that it will not be bound or ex- 
pressed by formulas or saved by them. It seems 
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to me that human nature and human life will 
always provide irreducible difficulties and un- 
happinesses that no House of Solomon, no 
world-wide scientific foundation can ever cure. 
Unrequited — and unrequitable — love, lone- 
liness, frustration, and disappointment may be 
reduced by sociologists and in their extremer 
consequences eliminated by psychiatrists. But 
I am certain there would be wistful and regret- 
ful citizens in even the most splendidly 
organized scientific Utopia. 

I do not believe that life in general or the 
world in general has any meaning. I do not 
think there is any meaning in saying that they 
could have. But many things, all things in 
nature, may have meaning; and any life may 
generate its own purposes or ends. Life itself 
is what St. Augustine would have called grace, 
what — in language that, however different, 
means the same thing—I should call “so 
much velvet.” Not what life means, but what 
meanings it may have, is what counts. It is 
possible that, short and doomed though it be, 
it may be brilliant and varied as well as smooth. 
It is not the prelude to glory, but the occasional 
vehicle and revealer of it. , 

I know I cannot live forever, but I know also 
that I can know and have experienced im- 
mortal things. It is quite clear to me what sort 
of activities render life to me (and I suspect to 
a good many others) meaningful and rich, and 
in which direction they lie. The direction is 
that of abundance, vitality, and clarity. The 
activities range from the immediate pleasures 
of the senses to the wide sweep and contempla- 
tions of the mind. There are periods of creation, 
or enjoyment, and not least of shared enjoy- 
ment, when I find that I do not question 
whether life is good or worth living. For at 
such times, and for the time being, such ques- 
tions are affirmatively answered without being 
asked. But the Good Life to my mind does not 
consist in scattered moments of felt delight, 
but in such a general pattern of living as would 
tend to fill life with richness and significance. 

I am well aware that the Good Life cannot 
be discussed in and certainly not lived in an 
abstraction Arcadian and aloof. It is dependent 
on a thousand factors of economic and social 
well-being which are not yet operative in the 
world. But I do believe that good will and in- 
telligence (and the spread of the latter might 
make the former more universal) would make 


the Good Life more generally available and 
more generally desired than it is at present. 


A LL THIS is not by way of saying that I 
shut my eyes or my heart to the fatality, the 
frustration, and the tragedy that haunt the 
life of the most fortunate human creature. 
Within the possible brilliant brief episode be- 
tween two oblivions, no observer at once at- 
tentive and feeling can fail at times to be dis- 
couraged and always chastened. Here again 
the modern, it seems to me, must come to con- 
clusions as old at least as those of Ecclesiastes 
and not much more encouraging. For just as I 
am profoundly convinced that this earth is es- 
sentially the same as that trod by Plato two 
thousand years ago, and by the Bushmen 
much earlier, so am I impressed by the 
same facts, poignant and ineluctable, that they 
must also have observed. 

No romantic doctrine of perfectibility and 
engineered happiness can blind me —I don’t 
think it really blinds anyone — to death and 
to change. It is the fashion now to exalt novelty 
— and it goes without saying that only in an 
unfinished and changing world could anything 
ever change for the better. But the white peace 
of eternity (in which I completely disbelieve) 
I still profoundly care for. The mutations of 
youth, of friendships, of hopes, of love, may be 
facts to be reckoned with. I do not see how 
they are goods to be applauded. 

I realize that on this point I differ from most 
of my alert compatriots and contemporaries. 
Newness, changes, movement, these have them- 
selves come to be regarded as goods. But I can- 
not become reconciled to the fact that we live al- 
most completely in the illusions — retrospective 
and always, even at their best, tinged with mel- 
ancholy — of memory, and sometimes in the even 
more painfully illusory fantasies of anticipation. 

Nor does it seem to me that crying “Life, 
life, faster, swifter!” can drown out the in- 
sistent fact of death which, in one way or an- 
other, the modern seeks to forget or to circum- 
vent or avoid. Death is our name for nature’s 
final and implacable defeat; just as birth is our 
name for nature’s special reiterated triumph. 
But except that some day I expect to be sick 
and old and tired, I do not see on what grounds 
I could welcome death, or on what grounds ' 
modern formulas can ease the pang of its 
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imminence or its absoluteness. On this point 
Ecclesiastes is right, and everything for every- 
one is ultimately vanity under the sun. 

It may be protested that death is too morbid 
a preoccupation, though obviously it is as 
patent a fact as life and one that no adult 
philosophy can fail to reckon with. If it is said 
that the healthy animal does not brood upon 
death, it may also be added that he does not 
reflect on life either. I do not see how anything 
but weariness can pretend that death is good 
or anything but cowardice neglect to make 
peace with it. For my own part, both reflection 
and instinct have so far persuaded me of the 
ultimacy of death as a final quietus that no 
question bores me more than a canvassing of 
the possibilities of a future life. I cannot, how- 
ever, hail extinction romantically as once 
Browning did, as one fight more, the best and 
the last. It is one of the things hateful to me, as 
are all the irremediable enemies of life, or even 
the remediable ones, disease and fatigue and 
hypocrisy and stupidity. And death is one of 
those enemies against whom all one can do is 
hate. 

The older religions have tried to do more 
than hate extinction. They have tried mytho- 
logically to wish it away. So far as their literal 
promise of immortality goes, I am a complete 
disbeliever. As for the traditional God whose 
justice, mercy, and benevolence guaranteed an 
after life, I likewise, of course, disbelieve in 
Him too. What is more, or worse, or better, I 
do not even miss Him in the sense in which I 
miss, at this moment of writing, four thousand 
miles from home, some of my friends. I believe 
in nothing that can be called religion by a tra- 
ditionalist, though I not only respect but find 
illumination in the insights, at once moral and 
poetic, of the Jewish prophets, of the Budd- 
histic way of life, and of the Christian 
mythology. Literally taken, they are ridiculous 
and misleading; morally taken, they aré meta- 
phors and music on important human themes. 
They are the most serious art that we have 
inherited. 

Besides God and immortality, traditional 
religion has promised us, or presumes we have, 
freedom. In a certain rough sense I suppose I 
believe in determinism. That is, I believe that 
every fact has a consequence. But practically 
and morally I believe in freedom. That is, 
within the limits of natural conditions, I believe 
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genuine choice is possible, and that that choice 
is immensely enlarged by education and the 
habit and technique of understanding. 

With respect to the contemporary world to 
which, after all, these considerations alone have 
any future or any bearing, I happen, by tem- 
perament, to be at once immensely interested 
and about much of it a little dubious. Unlike 
some esthetes I have known, I see no reason, 
and certainly no use, in trying to flee America. 
For increasingly America — simply another 
name for modernity — is becoming the charac- 
ter and quality of that ancient Europe to which 
the American flees for quietude and refuge. 

That we are witnessing the decline of West- 
ern culture, of all those habits, things, and 
values which Athens, Chartres, and Dante 
enshrine, may well be the case. There is even a 
chance — to my mind, not a small one — that 
Western civilization as we know it may be 
destroyed in a more anarchic and rapid uni- 
versal war than the last. Intelligence may save 
us from ruin, and I am on the side of every 
movement that promises decency and order in 
a maelstrom of a world. I am ready to believe 
that science and the machine may save us, if 
they do not kill or stifle us first. I am ready to 
believe and work in whatever measure I can 
toward the realization of an American culture 
that shall be something more like Greece than 
like Carthage. 

There seems to be little to weep for, naught 
to bewail. There seem to me objects of enjoy- 
ment as intense as those ever given to any race 
or to any individual possible in our world. 
There seem to me, without benefit of religion or 
of clergy, to be the possibilities of worship and 
of adoration. There are altitudes of the spirit 
revealed to us in the traditions of philosophy, 
literature, music, and art that remind me still 
that divinity was not a human invention but a 
human discovery. I believe those heights in art 
or in life may be reached again, and I know the 
works of contemporaries and the lives of con- 
temporaries that seem to me to bring a renewed 
faith in the possibilities of life even to a dis- 
illusioned and weary generation. 

Meanwhile life seems to me, for all its eternal 
and contemporary limitations, good fun — 
and possibly much more. At the very least it 
provokes merriment and, at fortunate mo- 
ments, in happy instances, it may still be the 
incitement to beauty and wisdom as well. 
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Honesty in Politics 


Drawings by Charles Beaver 


by RICHARD 


Bl surrose everyone thinks that politi- 
cians should be honest if not brilliant. Ap- 
parently it is assumed that the mere business 
of being honest rests entirely with the indi- 
vidual politician, whereas he cannot be held 
solely responsible for his mental attainments. 
College professors, students of economics, so- 
ciologists, and editorial writers, all have a great 
deal to say about honesty and dishonesty in 
politics. It is one of their favorite themes, and 
since politics — whether we know it or not, or 
will it or not — infringes upon all of our lives to 
varying degrees, these men are quite correct in 
spending so much time writing and talking 
about it. 

In my own opinion I very seriously doubt 
that the average politician can be honest, and 
by honest I am not resorting to an unreal, to a 
Sir Galahad, definition of that word, but 
merely to its conventional meaning. My ap- 
proach to politicians has differed from that of 
political students. As a newspaperman it has 
been my business to write about politicians, to 
interview them, to attend their conventions 
and party caucuses, to hear their press agents, 
to talk with their district leaders and with the 
lieutenants of their district leaders, to cam- 
paign with them, and, when it is all over and 
the public has registered its choice, to print 
their swan songs or their victorious thanks to 
the electorate. I have followed politicians 
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elected or appointed to office, have heard their 
deliberations as members of the legislature and 
of city councils, and have spent many hours 
indeed writing about them and the measures 
which they advocated for the public weal or op- 
posed for the public weal. 

Frankly, I like politicians. I have always 
found them very human and, on the whole, far 
less affected than many of my friends who are 
engaged in professions of a type considered 
superior to politics, such as medicine and teach- 
ing. I have, also, invariably found politicians 
personally honest. This does not mean that all 
of them are personally honest. It simply means 
that those whom I have known are. Personal 
honesty and political honesty are — and, | 
think, should be — two different things. 


GETTING THE NOMINATION 


= 
Now, TO PRESENT my contention and 
essay to prove it — namely, the practical im- 
possibility for any man entering politics to re- 
main conventionally honest. 

You, let us say, have decided to enter politi- 
cal life. You have no particular ax to grind. 
You are not representing any concern which 
might be desirous of having one of its members, 
or at least a sympathetic individual, identified 
with the city or state régime. You are moti- 
vated by a very natural and proper ambition to 
make a name for yourself in your community 
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and to be of service to the public. You are 
favored with a small independent income. You 
enjoyed a “good” education. You went to one 
of the better preparatory schools, graduated 
from Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, where you 
specialized in government. In brief, you are a 
“gentleman” and the type of man that Citi- 
zens’ Unions and Good Government Associa- 
tions the country over love, simply love, to see 
go into politics. 

Well, to continue our assuming, let us sup- 
pose that you live in a fairly large city and that 
you have been approached by certain friends 
already engaged in politics to run for the City 
Council. Things begin to happen. You have 
accepted the nomination and the election comes 
on November fourth. We will pass over the 
matter of obtaining the nomination — a mat- 
ter, incidentally, which can be quite as reveal- 
ing as being elected. The nomination, in your 
case, has been handed to you on a silver platter. 

Of course there were vague suggestions about 
a campaign contribution; about a contribution 
to the city committee of your party; about a 
contribution, perhaps, to the state organization 
of your party. Naturally the bearers of these 
at first vague but later somewhat more in- 
sistent suggestions said that you yourself would 
not be expected to give a great deal, but they 
reminded you that your uncle, a wealthy old 
soul, might possibly aid the party if you 
dropped a hint and told him that you were 
about to run for office. Also, the organization in 
your district is building a clubhouse, and the 
building fund is sadly behind. Your college 
friends and clubmates might be interested in 
that fund, and your uncle might be interested 
in helping it along himself. Yes, the nomination 
has been handed to you on a silver platter, 
which may or may not be sterling. 

However, there is nothing dishonest about 
a campaign contribution; nothing dishonest 
about your uncle’s loosening up a bit — he can 
well afford it; nothing dishonest about your 
college friends’ helping the party if you can 
prevail upon them to do so (and you probably 
can’t). So far everything is aboveboard, and 
you start your campaign. First your district 
leader comes to you and talks things over. He 
Wants to see you elected. Your district, “his” 
district, has been going the “other way” politi- 
cally and it just so happens that he doesn’t like 
the district leader of the rival party and he 
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wants to get back into control. He tells you 
something about this. It seems, and probably 
is, all right. If elected you will be in a position 
to get him some municipal jobs that he can 
hand out to deserving workers of the party in 
the district. Of course he will recommend only 
those men who would be qualified to do the 
work. 

You begin campaigning. You find yourself 
with a press agent and you also find that this 
press agent is getting quite a salary. He has 
been recommended to you by a friend of the 
district leader, and the district leader has as- 
sured you that you are getting him cheap. You 
have a headquarters and there you find several 
stenographers and a couple ef other young 
women who clip newspapers. They all seem to 
be drawing pretty good salaries too. The dis- 
trict leader tells you that they are part of the 
organization, daughters and sisters of leading 
members. 

The newspapers have hailed your candidacy. 
You have been termed “the type of young man 
we enjoy seeing entering politics, the type of 
young man not beholden to any political or- 
ganization or to any individual.” Editorial 
writers have sung your praises, and you have 
read their writings with satisfaction and sent 
copies to your relatives. After all, why the 
devil shouldn’t that skinflint uncle of yours 
shell out for the party organization? He should 
be proud that one member of the family stands 
ready to serve the public. 


INCONVENIENT PREJUDICES 


Tv 

_ HE DISTRICT LEADER tells you some- 
thing about your district. It’s considerably 
larger than you thought it was. It seems there 








is a Lithuanian section over on the west side; 
a Negro section up toward the north; a Polish 
section over east. The residential section these 
days has quite a number of Jews and (to avoid 
giving offense to any nationality, let us invent 
one) Cambians; and the Cambians are in the 
majority. Of all the races, the one for which 
you have the most abiding dislike is the Cam- 
bian; and of all the Cambians the one you de- 
test the most is the president of the Cambian- 
American Club, one Cuno, an immigrant who 
made good by gyping people, first in the cloak 
and suit trade, then in stock promotions, and 


who entered your life by putting over a slick 


real estate deal which left certain members of 


your family very flat indeed. 

The district leader informs you that the 
election hinges on the Cambian vote. If you 
can win that vote, you go to the City Council 
and will be able to introduce the reform legis- 
lation in which you are sincerely interested and 
about which you and your press agent are issu- 
ing so many statements. Cuno controls the 
Cambian vote, and Cuno, the district leader 
tells you, is going to support you. All that you 
have to do in return is to attend the reception 
that the Cambian-American Club is giving in 
your honor and at which Mr. Cuno will preside 
and introduce you as the speaker of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Cuno is supporting the organization 
not only verbally, but with hard cash. The 
district leader promises you that you will not 
be under obligations to Cuno, now or hereafter. 

Well, here is the first problem. There was 
nothing really dishonest about that Lithuanian 
dinner that you attended, or your telling the 
Lithuanians what a wonderful people they 
were and how much they have contributed to 
American civilization and the sacrifices they 
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underwent during the World War. Nothing 
dishonest about the Polish ball. The mere fact 
that the Lithuanians and the Poles chance to 
have a private feud on in your particular city 
is no fault of yours. 

You had a little trouble at one of the get- 
together Jewish meetings. Some fellow heckled 
you about one of your club organizations which 
discriminated against Jews, and although at 
the time you agreed to that discrimination, 
you have since learned by practical experience 
that it isn’t for the public good to be narrow- 
minded. You even wrote to ask one of your old 
college professors who happened to be Jewish 
to come to town and make a speech for you, 
and you were very nice to him indeed when he 
accepted, even inviting him to your apartment 
to spend the night. 

There is no use being silly about these things; 
one has to be practical. But this Cuno affair is 
something else again. You know Cuno is a 
crook. You know that a “gentleman” — that 
is, the type of gentleman which the editorial 
writers say you are — does not associate with 
Cuno. Yet how can you possibly introduce that 
reform legislation; how can you possibly start 
a campaign for the playgrounds which the poor 
children of your district need so badly, if you 
are not elected? Besides, you honestly believe 
— and moreover have every reason to believe 
— that your political opponent for the City 
Council is a crook. Certainly he is not the type 
of man who is receiving the support of the in- 
dependents, of the intellectuals, of the Good 
Government Association. The district would 
suffer by his election, no doubt of it. 

Right at this point is where that rationaliz- 
ing which all politicians have to do begins. The 
district leader is uneasy. He tells you that 
Cuno is wondering why you have delayed in 
accepting the Cambian-American Club invita- 
tion. He emphasizes the fact that the Cambians 
are a clannish lot and that Cuno, for all his 
hard dealings, has a sensitive spot, his pride. 
Should Cuno go over to the opposition, all is 
lost. 

As for yourself, you have been enjoying 4 
new and very pleasant sensation — public im- 
portance. Daily you have been giving out 
interviews to the press. Reporters have been 
covering your meetings; photographers have 
been sending off their flashlight powders. Vic- 
tory is in the air. Your press agent — he turned 
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out to be a damned decent chap after all — 
says so. The election is only two weeks off, and 
at this stage you can’t afford to throw all those 
people down who have been working for you 
— the district workers, members of your own 
family, the various committees organized for 
your election. And, too, this campaign has cost 
you a good bit more in the way of money than 
you expected. 

But, deeper than all this, you have learned 
something about your district and the people 
who live in it, their problems, their needs. 
Pleasant and flattering as are the editorial com- 
ments and the assurances of your press agent 
and the glowing introductory speeches made 
in your behalf, you wish to serve your district. 
You have become sincerely convinced that it 
needs you. As a member of the City Council, 
you will be able to help the district. To cite just 
one specific benefit, you will be able to give it 
those playgrounds needed so badly. 

You rationalize. You accept Cuno’s invita- 
tion and attend the dinner. 


ELECTION AND AFTER 


O: NovemBeR fourth you are elected 
and on the following January first you take 
office and begin to serve the public as one of the 
twelve members of the City Council. Does your 
district leader now pass out of the picture? Is 
Cuno eliminated? Not at all. Your district 
leader is after you about those appointments. 
You discover that his choices are some of 
Cuno’s men, and not very good men at that. 
You discover, too, that if you are to accomplish 
anything you must work with your colleagues 
on the City Council, for it so happens that the 
party to which you belong is the minority 
party, and if you are to obtain those play- 
grounds you must play the game sensibly. 

There is talk of putting you up four years 
from now as president of the City Council. If 
you win, the party might make you mayor, and 
from mayor it might lead to lieutenant-gover- 
nor and governor and, if you succeeded, who 
knows, it might mean the White House. Can 
you risk your political future, especially now 
that you have started so well? Is it worth your 
while to make an ethical issue with your dis- 
trict leader and with Cuno? You are under no 
illusions about yourself. You are not — as yet 
— In any position to dictate. You are nothing 
more or less than a young fellow starting out 


in politics, and you know that there are several 
other young fellows living in your district ready 
to start out also, some of them from a financial 
standpoint much better fixed than you are. 
Besides, what have you done that is dis- 
honest? Absolutely nothing. You have not 
received any money from anyone. Cuno’s men 
— the ones that your district leader wants you 
to appoint — may not be good men, but you 
have no proof that they are dishonest; and the 
jobs they would get are not important, cer- 
tainly not as important as your job on the City 
Council, or as important as the reform legisla- 


tion that you are introducing and your play- 
grounds. You appoint Cuno’s men and you at- 
tend the City Council meetings. You have 
amassed a wealth of material on playgrounds. 
You have statements from the leading physi- 
cians in your neighborhood indorsing them and 
from the various health and welfare societies. 
Money must be appropriated for them, and the 
Mayor must sign the appropriation measure. 
The Mayor belongs to the opposition party. 

One day you are approached by one of the 
opposition (it may be the Mayor’s secretary, or 
it may be one of the City Councilors) about the 
letting of a certain contract for, let us say, a 
subway extension. You know all about that 
contract. The Good Government Association 
opposes it; independents oppose it; the better 
press opposes it. You have no proof, no positive 
proof, but morally you are certain that there is 
dirty business in it. The contract bill is sched- 
uled before your playground bill. You are no 
fool and you know very well indeed that if your 
playground bill is to get by and receive the 
Mayor’s signature and not be tabled or end- 
lessly referred back to the committee, you will 
have to vote for that subway contract. 
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The contract, because of the manner in which 
the funds are to be raised, is a special piece of 
legislation. Under the rules of the city charter, 
to prevent any shady business, special legisla- 
tion of that character must have the unanimous 
support of the City Council. Although a mi- 
nority member, you can block that contract. 
It all comes down, very simply, to a deal. Are 
you ready to become a partner to a deal which 
you are morally certain is dishonest? 

You rationalize again. No special harm, cer- 
tainly no direct harm to the poor of the city, or 
to the wealthy for that matter, will be done by 
the letting of that subway contract. A few in- 
siders may take a split somewhere along the 
line. It may not be according to the ethics that 
you were taught at school or in accordance 
with the ideals of editorial writers or in keeping 
with the lofty pronouncements of the Good 
Government Association. You, as a humble 
member of the City Council, are in no position 
to change things. When you become president 
of the Council, when you become mayor — ah, 
that would be different! But now nothing that 
you might say will make any difference in the 
civic administration. 

The harm that may be done in the letting of 
that contract is as nothing when contrasted to 
the benefits that the children of your district 
will derive from the playgrounds. It is ridicu- 
lous to compare the two. One belongs to a small 
clique having no bearing upon the public; the 
other belongs to the public and helps the pub- 
lic. You vote for the subway contract. 


UP THE LADDER 


A ND SO GOES your political career. The 
breaks in the game have favored you. Your 
health remains good and you were, after serv- 
ing out your term on the City Council, elected 
president of that body and now, after two 
terms as president, you are mayor of the city. 
Political writers predict that you will be the 
next governor of the state. You are even being 
mentioned as your party’s presidential candi- 
date six years hence. 

No longer does the Good Government Asso- 
ciation refer to you as the type of young man, 
etc. In its annual report on your character it 
“views with regret” certain episodes. It harks 
back to the letting of that old subway contract 
and it mentions several other bills that passed 
the City Council while you were a member. As 
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for yourself, you knew then and know now that 
it was essential for you to have voted for those 
measures which the Association criticizes ad. 
versely if the reforms that you advocated were 
to become laws. 

For instance, one of the achievements of 
your administration as mayor has been the 
consolidation of overlapping municipal de. 
partments. The result has been greater effi. 
ciency and a saving of the public’s funds. It 
meant, of course, fewer jobs for district leaders 
to hand out to their henchmen, and you faced 
stubborn opposition. You had to indorse and 
vote for that totally unnecessary “public im- 
provement” in Smith’s district — an indoor 
swimming pool that cost the city $150,000 — 
and you had to support Harmon’s bill for a 
street-surfacing project, equally senseless, 
which cost one hundred thousand dollars, 
You had every reason to believe that both 
Smith and Harmon received a cut after the 
contracts for the two public improvements had 
been let, yet you never would have been able 
to consolidate those municipal departments 
without their votes. The unnecessary money 
spent in their districts was picayune compared 
to the amount saved and efficiency gained by 
the department consolidation. 

You have learned a great deal since you were 
the type of young man that the Good Govern- 
ment Association loves to see entering politics, 
the type of young man beholden to no organi- 
zation or individual. The better press still sup- 
ports you, and deservedly so. You have made 
good contacts with the writers of public opin- 
ion. You talk things over with editors and with 
the various prominent civic leaders in your 
community. The Good Government Associa- 
tion, as I have said, views with regret certain 
aspects of your career. It wishes to know why 
Cuno should have been a member of your re- 
cent campaign committee for the mayoralty 
and why Cuno’s nephew is now your private 
secretary. But the Good Government Associa- 
tion indorsed your candidacy for mayor be- 
cause your record as a member of the City 
Council showed definite reforms; and, for the 
same reason, the Association will indorse your 
candidacy for governor. 

You have made your district a stronghold of 
your party and you have done it by making the 
Cambians members of your party. You now 
realize that when you first ran for the City 
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Council and had Cuno’s support, Cuno was 
backing you because he chanced to be sore, 
for the moment, at the opposition district 
leader. You needed the Cambian vote, not only 
in your own district, but throughout the city, if 
you were to be elected mayor and that is why 
Cuno was a member of you~ campaign com- 
mittee. You will need that Cambian vote for 
governor, too. 

If you had not been elected mayor, those 
overlapping city departments would not have 
been consolidated. The public would not now 
be enjoying the splendid services of the excel- 
lent public health commissioner whom you 
appointed over the protest of certain organiza- 
tion politicians who knew that they would not 
be able to “control” him. You have been 
honest. You have served your public. You 
have been a party to deals, some of them fairly 
rotten, but for every deal you put through a 
measure that far outbalanced any shady con- 
tract. For every minor appointment that you 
winked at, knowing that some district leader 
was getting a job for “his” man, you made a 
major appointment. You rationalized and saw 
the political game, not subjectively, but ob- 
jectively, and, what is of more worth, played it 
effectively. 


HONESTY — THE BEST POLITICS? 


yo THEN, is the recital of a young 
man who entered politics in a large city. I 
doubt if anyone who has experienced practical 
politics will see in it any exaggeration. I doubt, 
too, if the young man presented here could 
have, or should have, acted differently than 
he did. I suppose that it was dishonest, even 
fram a conventional standpoint, to have at- 
tended Cuno’s dinner and accepted Cuno’s 
support; dishonest to have voted for the letting 
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of that subway contract which was itself dis- 
honest; dishonest to have signed public im- 
provement measures he knew to be wrong. 

But it appears to me logically unsound to 
compare the actions of a man engaged in poli- 
tics to the actions of a man removed from 
politics. Politicians, doctors, ministers, edito- 
rial writers, and plumbers all work in different 
mediums. My criticism is that those who write 
about dishonesty in politics go on the basis 
that honesty is a commodity that remains the 
same under all conditions. To me, honesty or 
dishonesty in politics is subject to change, and 
perfectly and properly so. 

I said at the beginning and I repeat now that 
I doubt if any politician can be honest in the 
generally accepted definition of that word, but 
I maintain and repeat again that this does not 
mean that he is a dishonest man, even politi- 
cally. Essentially it is up to the man entering 
politics how far he will permit himself to 
rationalize. The line is hard to draw and diffi- 
cult to define; once one has started rationaliz- 
ing, excusing one’s actions to oneself, it is very 
easy to continue. In my opinion a politician is 
justified in rationalizing so long as he contrib- 
utes a definite service to the public. A good 
politician, a big politician, will use the political 
organization and not permit the political or- 
ganization to use him. The district leader be- 
comes his man; the Cunos become his un- 
witting allies. 

I know of two men, of opposite parties, who 
were able to accomplish this to an outstanding 
degree. Naturally there have been and there 
are many others, but these two occupy na- 
tionally important positions in the country’s 
history. Their reputation for personal integrity 
is beyond dispute. One is dead — Theodore 
Roosevelt. The other is Alfred E. Smith. 





Miss Tillson 


ef Short Story 


by DORIS PEEL 


L. was one of the bad days in Sellinger’s 
Basement. 

The evening before the papers had carried 
the usual advertisement: “Gigantic Sale of 
Ladies’ House Dresses” — with a row of ele- 
gant, perilously slender ladies leaning non- 
chalantly against the railing of a country- 
clubbish looking veranda. That always brought 
them in. By half-past eight there were tight, 
silent little groups outside all the doors. It was 
funny the way they stood — she noticed as she 
went past them to the employees’ entrance at 
the Southby Street corner of the building. 
Quite motionless — darting suspicious, hostile 
glances at one another. The way people acted 
when there were a lot of them applying for the 
same job. She knew. My word, if looks could 
kill! They'd all be falling over like tin soldiers. 
A regular slaughter. . . . 

By ten o'clock things were at their worst. 
The counter was a small wall with great waves 
of women dashing up against it. They snatched 
dresses away from one another; they shouted: 
“Girl! Girl! Get me a green in size forty! 
Where’s the belt to this one? Find me a pink 
check! I’m next — say! I’ve been — ” She had 
such a funny feeling sometimes. Suppose the 
wall broke! The waves would rush at her, rush 
over her. She felt quite frightened. 

Miss Fingell and Miss Weise were thrusting 
things into bags and changing money like mad. 
Miss Fingell’s hair was coming down, but she 
couldn’t stop. Miss Weise was gnawing at her 
mouth, and shouting back: “All right! Just a 
minute, just a minute — ” She’d better be care- 
ful, talking to them like that. If Mr. Crew 
heard. ... 
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Drawings by Dorothy McKay 


How thick the air was, stifling; and the 
smells — the starchy smell of the dresses, the 
smell of sweating underarms, and hot breath, 
and cheap fur that had got wet outside in the 
rain. And funny how many people smelled of 
bacon. She always noticed. “Girl! Girl! —” 
their voices struck her unceasingly. She seemed 
to feel them rather than hear them. Against her 
chest, and flat in her face. Even after all these 
years. 

Miss Weise swooped down for another hand- 
ful of bags. She was muttering again, savagely 
and bitterly. Miss Weise often muttered — 
things. She tried not to mind, but she always 
did. Each time something inside her protested: 
“Oh, please —” in a very ladylike voice. 

“Girl! Girl!” But this was getting dreadful! 
Why didn’t Mr. Crew send them help! They 
must have help! She called: “Miss Weise, we 
must have help!” 

“Yeah!” jeered Miss Weise. “Try and get 
it!” 

Oh, dear — oh, dear! “Yes, madam, I’m try- 
ing to find a thirty-eight — blue, did you say? 
— yellow? — ” Perhaps that nice Miss Spencer 
would come over. She was on gloves, two 
counters back. She had come over last week, 
without anybody telling her to, and said: 
“Look here, I’m going to help.” Just like that. 
She felt a warm wave of pleasure at the thought 
of it. “Miss Weise,” she called again, quite 
brightly, “perhaps Miss Spencer will — ” 

“Can’t,” flung back Miss Weise. ‘“‘Gone up- 
stairs.” 

Upstairs. Oh — another one. She paused, 
just for a moment, a little faint. She saw Miss 
Spencer upstairs: wide, cool aisles, people 
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moving leisurely behind polished cases — 
“Good morning” — “Good morning. I should 
like to see something in white kid” — long, 
pale boxes being opened, tissue paper being 
folded back. It seemed like heaven. 

Now the crowd was growing smaller, and 
less rabid. There! It was much better. If only 
the lights would stop spinning. And the smells, 
of course. She was silly about the smells. They 
seemed to get inside of her and lie at the 
bottom of her stomach in a big lump. “Yes, 
madam — one-thirty-nine each, two for two- 
fifty —”’ She had time to notice people now. 
There was a woman with bright orange hair. 
How ridiculous! As if you couldn’t ¢e//. And 
there was a girl who kept on getting pushed 
away. Whenever anybody jostled her she 
stepped aside, quickly, holding her coat. Now 
she was back again. Her hands were reaching 
out, picking among the dresses. Why — dear 
me! She was going to have a baby! She felt 
startled. She stared at the girl, stared and 
stared, fascinated. She thought: “I mustn’t do 
this! It’s dreadful!” But her eyes went on star- 
ing, with a queer, fierce hunger. What did it 
feel like to be — that way? What was she 
thinking? 

“Are there any more pink ones?” the girl 
asked. 

“Pink? Oh, yes!” her voice leaped out eager- 
ly. “I'll find you one!” — and she rushed up 
and down behind the counter, pulling things 
away from other people, jerking out boxes. 
“Pink, Miss Weise? Pink — pink — ” Ah, yes! 
Here was one. “Look!” she cried, and pre- 
sented it as if it were a silver cup, or a bunch of 
flowers picked with her own hands. 


“Can't you work a little faster, Miss Tillson?” 
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The girl said: “Thank you,” then, “I — I’m 
sorry, but I guess I’ll have to have a bigger 
one.” 

Oh, of course! How stupid! Off again along 
the aisle. Here — this was better. “This wilh 
do, won’t it?” She wanted to lean toward the 
girl, to talk to her, warmly and intimately, 
as if the counter between them were a tea 
table; she wanted to apologize for the way the 
other women had pushed her about, as if she 
were the hostess and somehow responsible for 
their conduct. “I didn’t really wish to invite 
them, only I felt I ought to. You know how it 
is! But I am so glad you have come. It is nice to 
have you —” And such a funny feeling for a 
moment. A reaching out, a straining toward — 
what? What? Just for a moment. Then she laid 
the dress down again, and flattened the skirt 
and folded the sleeves. If she did it up very 
carefully, it wouldn’t need to be pressed. Per- 
haps she could find a larger box for it. That 
would be nice. “Miss Weise, do you know if —” 

A voice snapped across hers: “Can’t you 
work a little faster, Miss Tillson?” 

She went weak all over. She couldn’t move 
for a moment, couldn’t breathe. Then: “Yes,” 
she said faintly, “Yes, certainly, Mr. Crew.” 
The third time he had come up on her! The 
third time in — six — seven — eight days! He 
must be watching her; he must be — 

She was swept with a sudden devastating 
terror. She thrust the pink dress into a bag. 
“Here — here! Quick, please! One-thirty- 
nine!” She snatched the money out of the girl’s 
hand, and flung the change back into it. “Yes, 
madam?” — how loud her voice sounded, how 
shrill! ““What can I do for you? What size? 

What color?” Oh, faster, faster! 
Faster, for dear life. . . . 


Nw Miss FincEtt was back 
from lunch, and it was her turn to go. 
She made her way down the crowded 
aisle: past the corset counter, where 
women were hooking on bright pink 
corsets over their dresses, past the 
millinery department, past ribbons 
and remnants, and cotton flowers and 
canvas shoes. The room was packed as 
usual. All the mirrors were surrounded; 
they were alive with heads, thrust 
forward, pressing against one another. 
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Eyes, absorbed and unswerving, were riveted 
on reflected faces; red-nailed hands manipu- 
lated grayish puffs, and lipsticks, and combs; 
mouths were stuffed with hairpins; blemishes, 
revealed ruthlessly by the harsh ceiling light, 
were covered over, smothered hastily — an- 
grily; hats were tilted back, hair frizzed, 
earrings screwed on tighter... . 

She peered across someone’s shoulder and 
felt, as she always felt when brought up against 
her image, a small, brief shock. Was that what 
she looked like! Oh, dear! It wasn’t that she 
pretended things, as she used to — imagining 
herself pretty, or even beautiful, so that each 
time she had gone to a glass there had been a 
fresh stab in her heart; it was just that, some- 
how, she couldn’t help expecting herself to look 
more — ladylike, more — refined. That was all 
she asked for now. And it seemed so strange, 
so unjust, that she should be denied it. Why 
didn’t her face tell people that, even though 
she worked in a basement, she pushed her spoon 
away from her when she ate soup, and washed 
out her underwear every second night, and 
would never think, never begin to think of 
sprawling in the Park on a newspaper, as Miss 
Weise did... . 

It was still raining out, a slow drizzle, with 
leaves dripping off the trees in the Square. She 
crossed the road to Harvey’s Cafeteria, and 
ordered a poached egg on toast and a cup of 
coffee. There was an empty table by the win- 
dow — that was nice. She put her tray on it 
and sat down, peeling off her cotton gloves 
and glancing about her briefly. Other people 
from the store, the old gentleman who broke 
five crackers into his bowl of milk, shoppers 
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She felt suddenly, and quite passionately, upset. 
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with bundles — it might have been yesterday, 
or to-morrow. All these half hours slid into 
one another so, like drops of water; there was 
no way of keeping them apart, of turning back 
to certain ones. Now and then, of course, there 
were slight differences — when she had soup, 
for instance, or a sandwich, or mashed potatoes 
with gravy; but not often. When you started 
going over the menu and looking at all the 
things spread out behind the counter, you got 
sort of muddled; it was better just to walk 
past quickly, and say: “Poached egg and a cup 
of coffee.” That settled it. 

A woman stopped at the table, putting down 
her tray. She had a good suit on, and a nice 
fur. Miss Tillson became very dainty. She took 
her feet off the chair rung and crooked her 
little finger. What had she got? Chicken pie — 
Oh, dear! What a lovely smell! She tried not 
to watch, but her eyes kept sliding forward. 
Were there peas in it? Yes — nice fat green 
ones — and mushrooms. She bit her lip. She 
felt suddenly, and quite passionately, upset. 
Why did people have to shove things under her 
very nose! She hadn’t minded the egg before, 
but now — now it was flat, stale, repellent. 
Her whole flesh cried out for green peas and 
mushrooms and white chunks of chicken in a 
steaming sauce... . 

And it was just then, at that very moment, 
as she turned a little, pressing her napkin 
against her watering mouth, that she saw Rosa 
Novello. 

My word! What a start it gave her! Rosa 
Novello — it was, no mistake about that! On 
the other side of the window, so close she could 
see her lids move, see the rain hanging on her 
lashes. For one moment — then she was gone, 
it was over, like something flashed on a screen 
and flashed off again. 

Miss Tillson sat quite still. Her heart was 
pounding against her chest. Fancy seeing her 
like that! Without any warning! Those yellow- 
ish eyes, that moody, drooping mouth — it was 
the first time for months, the first time since 
that dreadful evening in the spring. Rosa 
Novello! Funny how the words hung there in 
her head, the way the sound of a bell did after 
it had stopped ringing. False words, of course. 
What was it she had said her real name was? 
Mildred something. Mildred Porter — Putney. 
Yes, that was it. Funny she should have told 
her. 
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Funny — astonishing — the — whole 
thing. She could never get over it, never 
begin to understand why she should 
have picked on anyone like her, Miss 
Tillson. She had often wondered since 
why she hadn’t asked her. Such an ordi- 
nary thing to ask, but it had never oc- 
curred to her at the time. That was the 
way it had been all along, from the very 
first: ordinary things had had no place in 
the episode; it had been like a little 
play, quite separate from the rest of life, 
with footlights instead of sunlight, and 
garish gestures and sudden exits, and 
that strange feeling of excitement, that 
feeling of —of—what had it been? 

And the beginning — my word, enough to 
make you fall over backward! 


Ki 


Qi: HAD BEEN on drapes and cushions, 
and one day she had come in here and slammed 
her tray on the table and sat down in the chair 
opposite; she had eaten untidily, hunched for- 
ward, and all the time she was eating her 
yellowish eyes had been moving about the 
room, from person to person, watching them — 
no, not watching, sort of — digging — that’s 
what her eyes did; and then, quite suddenly 
and simply, as if they’d been talking together 
for hours, she had pointed her fork at someone 
and said: “ Look at him. I wonder what he does. 
I wonder what he thinks about.” Just like that! 
They had gone back to the store together, and 
she had walked laggingly, although it was late, 
catching people’s glances, staring into win- 
dows; and the next day she had sat down again 
opposite her, and the next, and the next. 

And gradually it had happened: she, Miss 
Tillson, had joined in, she had said: “Look at 
that girl — with the green beads. I wonder —” 
They had gone on in the strangest fashion, 
guessing about people, building up lives for 
them, not jokingly — Oh, no! not a bit; very 
solemnly, or even grimly, sometimes, when 
Rosa Novello was in one of her deep moods. 
For she had been queer even then, of course. 
The way she’d walk in front of cars, as if daring 
them to strike her; the way she’d stretch her- 
self, when the five-thirty gong sounded, throw- 
ing out her arms, throwing back her head, 
standing all stiff and still with her eyes closed, 
as if she was waiting for something... . 


She shouted two whole stories down ber trumpet. 


Then she had suddenly wanted to know 
about her, Miss Tillson. Where did she live, 
what did she do? She had put her arms on the 


table, dragging her sleeve in some gravy. “Tell 


me,” she said. “Tell me!” 

Miss Tillson still flushed a little when she 
went back to that scene. It had been such a 
treat to talk about herself. She had got rather 
excited, letting her voice squeak, letting 
everything rush out anyhow. 

“T live with Aunt Jessie — ” that was how 
she had begun. They were at Mrs. Quimby’s, a 
boarding house on the south side, near the shoe 
factory, and they had been there for six years, 
and Aunt Jessie, who used to be a dressmaker 
when dressmaking was a proper business, 
earned their room by mending all of Mrs. 
Quimby’s towels and stockings and bed linen 
and table linen, and she, Miss Tillson, paid for 
their meals — twenty-five cents for breakfast 
and forty-five for dinner — and Aunt Jessie, at 
noon, cooked herself an egg or a bit of fish 
(she was very fond of fish, her father having 
been a sailor and caught them) on the oil stove, 
there being an oil stove because the room was 
on the top floor, in the attic, in fact, and wasn’t 
heated by the pipes, and wasn’t cleaned either, 
although it was supposed to be, so that she had 
to sweep it out every evening because the 
carpet got all messed up with threads, and she 
couldn’t stand a mess— could sort of fee/ 
it, even in her sleep — and if crumbs were left 
around the mice came, of course, from the 
hole behind the washstand, a big hole that 
they stuffed up once a week with newspaper, 
but without doing any good because they came 
just the same, right through it all, tearing and 
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scratching, you never heard such a row. .. . 

She had gone on and on; and Rosa Novello 
had kept her arms on the table, kept her eyes 
fastened on her face in that queer, digging 
way; she had said: “My God!” — she said that 
often, just as she, Miss Tillson, might say 
“Oh, dear!”” — “ But how do you stick it! Why 
don’t you do something? Why don’t you clear 
out?” 

She had been quite flabbergasted. “Clear 
out!” But where — why? And what about Aunt 
Jessie? She couldn’t leave her. Good gracious 
— of course not! Who'd pay for her food, who’d 
buy her bits of fish? And who’d shout things 
down her ear trumpet? Nobody else ever did. 
There she sat all day, locked up in silence, 
sewing and sewing, wearing her old pink dress- 
ing gown and her flabby felt slippers. All day 
she waited for Miss Tillson to come home and 
shout things down her ear trumpet. 

She loved, especially, to hear about the 
fashions. “Touching the floor?” she would say. 
“Fancy that!” Every week Miss Tillson went 
upstairs to the Better Dress Department and 
gathered fresh information. “There’s a black 
crépe,” she would report, “with a metal girdle, 
made like a snake — you stick its tail in its 
mouth; and silver buttons all down the sleeves 
— like this —” She made drawings sometimes 
to demonstrate, and after she had finished with 
them Aunt Jessie always took the pencil and 
put necks on the dresses and heads on the necks, 
funny heads with crossed eyes and mustaches. 
It was a sort of joke... . 

Rosa Novello had said: “All right. Go on! 
Tell me some more!” 

And in her excitement she had brought forth 
all her small hoardings, spread them all out, 
in a short bright row: how once she had seen 
Mary Pickford, as close as anything; how an- 
other time she had guessed right and won a 
lovely leather traveling bag with glass bottles 
inside it; how she had got caught in that storm; 
how she had said, in front of everybody: “You 
brute! If you hit him again I’ll report you to 
the police!”; how, every month, she sent a 
dollar bill to Mrs. Baker — 

She had been interruped there: “Why? 
Who’s she?” 

After a moment’s hesitation she had con- 
fessed the whole thing. Such a dreadful thing! 
Uncle Herbert, Aunt Jessie’s husband, had — 
swindled — Mr. Baker. Aunt Jessie had never 
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really got over it: she still turned red when 
people talked about robberies, still flinched 
a bit when they passed a policeman. And now 
Mr. Baker was dead, and Uncle Herbert was 
dead, and Mrs. Baker was in some sort of 
Home, and every month she, Miss Tillson, sent 
her a dollar bill. It was posted on the first; and 
on the third, regularly, without fail, came the 
letter of acknowledgment: “I thank you 
kindly for remembering me. Your friend, Mrs. 
Baker.” There was never any change, not a 
word put in, not a word left out; but each time 
it arrived she opened it and read it through, 
quite slowly, with a soft, secret pleasure. It was 
silly, of course — but always, behind the thin, 
wavering letters, she seemed to see an old, old 
lady, in a white apron, bowing. . . . 

Rosa Novello had said: “But why do you 
do it? For God’s sake, why?” 

It had seemed so plain: because Uncle Her- 
bert had swindled Mr. Baker. But she hadn’t 
seen it; she had been queer — angry, almost 
savage, with her eyes like pale fire in her dark 
face. ““Of all fool things! What’s it got to do 
with you! What about yourself! You make — 
how much money? Fourteen dollars a week! 
And you feed your aunt — you make presents 
to old women! My God! why don’t you start an 
orphan asylum, why don’t you throw away 
quarters to the pigeons —” 

She bad gone on! And the worst of it, the 
dreadful part, was that she, Miss Tillson, had 
gradually accepted what she said. After all, 
what reason was there for ber sending a dollar? 
She hadn’t swindled anybody. And it wasn’t 
even as if Uncle Herbert had been a real uncle; 
he had been Aunt Jessie’s husband — no con- 
cern of hers, none whatever. And a dollar a 
month! Why, think—in two months she 
could get a new hat; in three months — It had 
gone to her head a bit; and when the first had 
come around again she had bought a chop for 
lunch and a silk scarf with a fringe. 

My word, what a time that had been! 
Everywhere she had looked she had seen an old 
lady, with puzzled eyes. She had stood it for 
three days; but suddenly, on the fourth, in the 
middle of the evening, she had thrust a bill into 
an envelope and gone running down the street 
to the letter box. The acknowledgment had 
been prompt and unchanged: “I thank you 
kindly for remembering me. Your friend, Mrs. 
Baker.” And, as she read it, the old lady had 
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bowed to her through the words, and some- 
thing had seemed to click back into place, 
bringing such a warm, such a penetrating rush 
of relief that she had become quite hilarious — 
had gone out and bought a large bar of choco- 
late and an illustrated magazine, and, hurrying 
home again, sat close beside Aunt Jessie and 
shouted two whole stories down her attentively 
poised trumpet. . . . 

And it was then, for the first time, that it 
had come to her, very dimly, that Rosa 
Novello was wicked. 


iv 


A ND AFTER THAT the last scene of all, 
the evening at the end of which the curtain had 
fallen, as abruptly as it had risen, on the little 

lay. 

. i had been a Saturday, at the close of April. 
The weather had turned suddenly warm so 
that they had had to carry their coats, and 
Rosa Novello had carried her hat, too, swing- 
ing it from one hand. She had asked her, Miss 
Tillson, to go to a movie with her. The Superba, 
they had decided on; and hurried straight off 
after leaving the store, and sat up in the 
balcony in the second section of seats. 

The Superba — what a treat it was to go 
there! The big gilded entrance, marked into 
aisles by red plush cords, and the fan-shaped 
stairway, and the upper hall with its brocaded 
couches, and tapestries, and painted cages 
holding real canaries, and real flowers floating 
on the water in shallow stone basins; and then 
the dim, slanting passage with the little round 
glow at the end that was the flashlight in the 
usher’s hand, the passage leading up — up — 
into the warm, sweetish darkness of the 
balcony. 

Every bit of it, every detail, was a vivid 
pleasure to her: following the pale circle of light 
on the thick carpet, pushing down her seat, 
taking off her hat — feeling, and sort of suck- 
ing deep into herself, the mysterious richness 
of the place, the things glinting about the ceil- 
ing, the shadowy fall of velvet draperies. And 
the program itself: the orchestra rising out of 
the floor, playing as it came; and the spangled 
curtains sweeping apart, and after them the 
thin, lacelike ones, leaving the big white screen 
—blank for a moment—a square glare. 
Queer how terribly exciting it always was, that 
moment of blankness! Her heart jumped, her 
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hands came together. What was going to flash 
forth? Anything might — anything! 

The program of that close-of-April evening 
had remained extraordinarily clear. The News, 
with triangles of airplanes, and a man saying 
“T am very happy to have this opportunity —” 
and the Queen stepping out of a carriage, 
wearing one of her hats . . . and the travel 
film, with funny-looking temples; and the pic- 
ture itself — that lovely house, like a castle, 
and the foreign woman, with her nasty narrow 
eyes and her back bare to the waist, and the 
end of it — the girl running off in the moon- 
light, and the way he had run after her, and 
caught her by the pool... . 

Rosa Novello had leaned forward the whole 
time, her elbows on her knees, her chin in her 
hands; she had sat stiff and still, never moving 
and never speaking. They had stayed to see 
the entire show twice. She, Miss Tillson, al- 
ways did — sometimes even longer, until her 
head throbbed and the figures on the screen 
grew blurred and jerky. It was silly, of course, 
but the getting up, the leaving — they were 
so curiously painful. 

She would tell herself: “You must go now. 
Come along! Put your hat on!” and immedi- 
ately, all through her, there would be that 
dreadful, sinking feeling. Through the darkness 
she would force herself, down the dim passage, 
out into the blazing brilliance of the lobby; and 
then, at last — back again — back into her 
life, as if it were a coat that she had checked 
for a few hours at the gilded entrance. The 
feeling would pass off in time; but just at 
first, for a frightening moment or two, as she 
stepped into the street, it would always seem 
to her that she couldn’t bear the shock of the 
return, that she must cry out against it, must 
open her mouth wide and scream. . . . 

And that evening she had made a discovery. 
Quite suddenly, without a word being said, she 
had known that Rosa Novello felt exactly the 
same way. 

They had gone across the Square into the 
Park, walking slowly and aimlessly. It had been 
warm out still. Other people had been moving 
under the trees, and where the lamps stood 
there had been flat yellow disks on the ground, 
like spotlights, and a faint colorless glow in 
the new leaves. They hadn’t spoken as they 
walked, or even touched sleeves, or glanced 
at one another; and after a while Rosa Novello 
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had sat down on a bench, and she, Miss Tillson, 
had sat down beside her. 

There had been such a nice fresh smell, she 
could remember — of grass; and stillness had 
lain about them, an almost theatrical stillness, 
with no smallest stir overhead and the wander- 
ing people like shadows, with shadowy voices. 

Rosa Novello had leaned forward, her arms 
crossed on her knees. There had been a lamp 
farther along, and its light had caught her 
face — her mouth, with the red stuff on it half 
bitten away, her eyes, pale and staring, like 
the eyes of a cat. They 
had sat there motion- 
less; and as they sat — 
gradually, mysteri- 
ously, there was no 
explaining how it had 
happened — the sstill- 
ness had seemed to 
close in on them, the 
Park had seemed to 
change into a carefully 
planned “set,” with 
cardboard trees ranged 
about them, and a bed 
of paper flowers, and 
the sky painted a very 
dark, solid purple, 
without moon or stars. 

It was funny how she, Miss Tillson, had 
seemed to be prepared. She had gone tense all 
over; she had even thought — yes! she could 
recall the very words—she had thought: 
“Something is going to happen!” At a certain 
moment! At a given signal! And then, sud- 
denly, Rosa Novello had spoken: 

“Don’t you feel it?” she had said. “Don’t 
you feel it, too?” 

My word, how her breath had left her! She 
had sat stiff as wood! And Rosa Novello had 
gone on staring into space, gone on speaking, 
not loudly, but with a sort of low, slow 
fierceness: 

“What is going to become of us?” And she 
had turned to her then, quite roughly, and 
gripped her arm and cried: “For God’s sake! 
Don’t you feel it, too?” her voice all at once 
flaring out so that she, Miss Tillson, in a small 
panic, had thought: “Oh, dear! I do hope 
nobody will hear her!” 

“Look at us!” she had said. “ Day after day, 
year after year— what are we expecting? 
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She bad cried out: “Stop it! Stop it!” 


What is going to happen?” Her fingers must 
have dug deeply into her arm, for it had been 
stamped with little red marks, hours afterward. 
“Look at you — you sitting there! What are you 
doing — at the bottom of yourself, all the 
time, every minute? You’re waiting; you’re 
thinking that somehow — somehow —”’ and she 
had stopped short then, staring into her face; 
and then laughed suddenly, such a harsh, 
frightening laugh! “Oh, I know you!” she had 
said: “You think he’ll walk in one day, just 
walk into the basement — stand there so 
handsome against the 
Ladies’ Wash Dresses! 
He'll say, ‘I’ve been 
looking for you every- 
where — all my _ mil- 
lions are yours — 
all my heart — all 
my —’” 

Oh, how dreadful 
that had been, how 
dreadful! She had gone 
hot all over; she had 
cried out: “No! No!” 
quite violently. For 
it was untrue — un- 
true! He wasn’t hand- 
some any more, and 
he didn’t have millions. 
No, of course not! That was how he had been 
once, but not now, not for ever such a long 
time now! He had a — kind face; and he was 
tall — that was the only thing she had clung 
to, he was still tall, but so many men were tall, 
there was nothing silly in that; and he had 
just enough, not millions, but just evough. 
And lately, within these last two or three years, 
that was, he had become a widower — or 
divorced — it didn’t matter particularly which, 
the chief thing being that he had been married 
before, and his wife had been one of those 
smart, glittering women you read about and 
saw advertised at the back of magazines; she 
had been beautiful and clever — and utterly, 
utterly heartless. 

He had been quite infatuated at first; but 
very soon, almost immediately in fact, he had 
found her out, had realized the small worth 
of her cleverness and the emptiness of her 
beauty; he was untouched by them now, sick of 
them, through with them forever. He said: | 
“You make such things seem so cheap, and 
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trivial. It is only love that matters.” And he 
said: “Although you aren’t beautiful, there is 
something about your face — something 
strangely attractive; and your hair is lovely, of 
course —” For she had never cut her hair. 
In the daytime it was twisted into a great 
sagging lump, and it straggled into her eyes, 
and became a hot weight in summer — but all 
these years she had kept it uncut, had brushed 
it each night, twenty-four strokes, so that one 
day, one day, she might let it down for him, 
all long and soft... . 

So she had cried out: “No! No!” quite 
violently. 

And Rosa Novello had said: “Why are you 
ashamed? How could you bear it if you didn’t 
have that?” with her eyes like two yellow fires, 
holding her, scorching her. “Where is your 
life?” she had said. “You get up, and you go 
to the store, and you go back to your aunt, and 
you get up, and you go to the store — My God! 
where is your /ife!”” 

A sort of horror had come into her voice; 
and all at once she, Miss Tillson, had felt it 
too, felt it creeping toward her, creeping into 
her — a strange, black horror. She had for- 
gotten that people might be overhearing them, 
forgotten the people themselves, and the Park, 
and the spring night; she had seen only Rosa 
Novello, hunched forward, heard only Rosa 
Novello, saying: “Day after day, year after 
year — we wait, wait — but what is going to 
become of us? What is going to happen? Where 
is our life!” 

And something had seemed to take place in 
her head: suddenly, terrifyingly, it had been 
as if the little walls of her life, the little walls 
that divided her, Miss Tillson, from all the 
rest of the universe, had cracked apart — so 
that for a few blinding moments, she had been 
left wide open to — everything, everywhere, 
the whole world; had been stranded in the 
midst of it, had felt it rush up against her, felt 
it, realized it — vast cities, and seas, and kings 
on thrones, and street crowds, and strange 
jungles, and desert tribesmen, and parades, 
and ships — and more, more — Oh, a thousand 
times more! — spinning planets, and the past 
sweeping back and back, without end, and the 
future sweeping endlessly ahead, and she, Miss 
Tillson — here — now — a tiny point — she, 
Miss Tillson, every month sending a dollar bill 
to Mrs. Baker, every week stuffing fresh news- 
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paper in the hole behind the washstand, every 
second night washing out her underwear, 
every day saying “What size, what color?” 
and picking threads off the carpet, and care- 
fully brushing her hair, twenty-four strokes — 
over and over, year after year, until — until — 

She had cried out: “Stop it! Stop it!”’ She 
had clutched at Rosa Novello’s sleeve, and 
shaken it violently — torn it, she remembered, 
torn it in her terror. “Stop! Stop!” 

And she had stopped. She had sat there with- 
out a sound, staring at her; and then she had 
said: “Yes — that!” and the next moment had 
thrown her head into her lap and crossed her 
arms over it, and was rocking back and forth, 
and crying — crying — wildly, dreadfully — 
in the yellow lamplight. 

She, Miss Tillson, had remained seated for 
a minute; and then, quite suddenly, she had 
got up and run away. 

¥ 
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HERE WAS no numbering the times she 
had gone back to that and wondered why she 
had run, or if she ought to have stayed. Per- 
haps — But it had seemed the only thing to do; 
it had seemed as if it were written, the last of 
her directions: ““When Rosa Novello begins to 
cry you must get up and leave, for the play will 
be ended.” 

And it had been the end. 

On Monday morning there had been no one 
behind the drapes and cushions counter. Mr. 
Crew had strode up and down, calling: “Num- 
ber Twelve! Where’s Number Twelve?” but 
nobody had known, nobody had known the 
slightest thing about her until a long time 
afterward, in midsummer, when Miss Fingell 
had come in and said: “‘Say! d’you remember 
that Novello girl?” 

She had been visiting the night before, at 
a friend’s, and happening to look out of the 
window she had seen her, Rosa Novello — no 
mistake about it! She’d been going into the 
apartment building opposite; and she, Miss 
Fingell, had called her friend quickly, and her 
friend had said, Oh, yes, the street was full 
of them (the other side of the street, not her 
friend’s) and she’d noticed this one especially, 
her eyes, and the way she wandered around, as 
if she was looking for — well, not business — 
sort of — well, she’d noticed her, and noticed 
that it seemed to be the same man with her, 
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too, a youngish one, sort of sporty-looking, who 
turned up in a big car, and with a dog beside 
him — the dog being the first thing she’d 
noticed because it had struck her as so sort 
of funny, bringing a dog... . 

How the news had spread! It had gone flam- 
ing into every corner of the basement. “Say! 
yremember that Novello girl?” Even Mr. 
Crew had heard. He had been quite interested, 
coming over to Miss Fingell and asking ques- 
tions of her himself. And she, Miss Tillson — 
why she had almost fainted! She had had to go 
and sit down while someone brought her water 
in a paper cup; and for hours afterwards, for 
days even, every time she had thought of it she 
had turned as shaky as a leaf... . 

And now, seeing her like this! My word! 

It was being the first time, of course, since 
that evening. That evening — queer how it 
had come over her again, the smell of grass, 
the lamplight, the way she’d — 

But never mind; don’t think about that! The 
woman opposite had almost finished her pie. It 
must be getting late. Yes — just look at that 
time! Where on earth had it gone to? She’d 
better hurry: Mr. Crew was always so — 

How messy the egg looked, how nasty! Day 
after day, year after year — Oh, dear! It was 
seeing her like that, suddenly, without any 


warning. She would leave the egg. Yes, that 
was it! She would get up and leave. Her purse, 
her cotton gloves, her cardboard check — 
there, she was all ready. Now past the tables, 
now standing by the brass rail. 

Her eyes had been so strange, hadn’t they? 
— like fires, scorching her; and the stillness 
— funny how she seemed to be able to feel the 
stillness, right here, in the middle of Harvey’s 
Cafeteria; and Rosa Novello’s voice — 

But she mustn’t do this! Of course not! It 
was seeing her — and she felt a little “off” 
to-day, anyhow, what with the rain, and the 
sale, and Mr. Crew coming up on her again, 
and the chicken pie, and — she’d be all right 
to-morrow! Here! put the check on the desk, 
and twenty cents. It was always twenty cents, 
The cashier didn’t even look at the check. 
Miss Tillson — twenty cents. And now out 
from behind the brass rail, past the cigarette 
stand, up to the door. 

She had such a queer feeling sometimes when 
she was leaving. A small flicker of excitement, 
as if, on the other side of the door — What 
was on the other side? The street, the Square, 
Sellinger’s Basement — and yet — 

Someone there, someone waiting for her, 
Waiting to step up to her and take her hand and 
say: “Amy — my dear love!” 


Another Cure for 
Depressions 


by HARVEY N. DAVIS 
President of Stevens Institute of Technology 


a N THE January Forum, John Maynard 
Keynes gave an illuminating account of that 
part of the industrial cycle which we are now 
experiencing — a period of depression. His 
treatment of the problem in his article — and 
more particularly in his new book, 4 Treatise 
On Money — is masterly, and yet in neither 
place does he say very much about what you 
or I or anyone except the international bankers 


can do about it. The gist of his argument is this: 

He begins by separating the production of 
the community as a whole into what he calls 
“liquid” or “available” output and “non- 
available” output. The former he defines as the 
“flow of liquid goods and services which are 
in a form available for immediate consump- 
tion.” Non-available output, on the other . 
hand, is the “net flow of increments (after 
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allowing for wastage) to capital-goods and to 
loan capital . . . which are not in a form 
available for consumption.” 

The “liquid” or “available” output of the 
community, the consumers’ goods, includes, of 
course, not only food, clothing, and the rest 
of the necessities of life, but also all of its 
luxuries, such as books, art objects, and 
the like, and a wide variety of personal serv- 
ices ranging from those of the single servant 
of the modest household to the services 
in amusing, entertaining, instructing, or inspir- 
ing us rendered by such 
artists as Babe Ruth; 
Will Rogers, Glenn Frank, 
Ruth Draper, or the 
Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. In so far as these 
consumers’ goods are 
things, they are the inti- 
mate, personal posses- 
sions of individuals as 
such, even in a Social- 
istic utopia. And in so 
far as they are services, 
the enjoyment of them 
is also a highly personal 
matter. 

Of whichever nature 
they may be, they consti- 
tute not only the basis of 
the individual’s contin- 
ued existence, but also 
the totality of that en- 
richment of his life which 
alone makes life worth 
living. A large volume per 
capita of consumers’ 
goods, produced and consumed, is what we 
mean by a high standard of living. The whole 
social justification of the Machine Age, and its 
whole idealistic motivation, lies in its power to 
increase the per capita production and con- 
sumption of consumers’ goods. And yet, if I 
understand him aright, Keynes tells us that in 
the long run the only way, at least in a capital- 
istic state, to increase the per capita consump- 
tion of consumers’ goods is — if not actually, 
at least relatively — to decrease the amount 
spent for them. 

I hasten to add that my statement of this 
economic paradox is only partly true to 
Keynes’ argument, as will soon appear. To 
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follow that argument, we must next sep- 
arate the community’s money-income into 
two categories: first, its money-expendi- 
ture on current consumption; and second, its 
savings. 

There has been much discussion in late 
years of the economic consequences of saving, 
or thrift. Some of us who read Foster and 
Catchings’ provocative books got the impres- 
sion that thrift (or at least too much thrift) 
might have its dangers as well as its traditional 
advantages. We noticed a year or two ago that 
the billboards which had 
cannily urged us to “Buy 
a Ford and bank the dif- 
ference” suddenly began 
to suggest that we “Buy 
a Ford and spend the dif- 
ference”; and in the cur- 
rent depression the slogan 
is “Buy Now,” with lit- 
tle or no emphasis on 
Benjamin Franklin’s 
praise of the penny saved. 
All this sounds very 
plausible, and yet those 
of us who have Scotch or 
New England ancestry 
cannot help feeling that 
something is wrong with 
any system of practical 
ethics that makes thrift 
a sin. 

The great appeal,. to 
me at least, of Keynes’ 
argument is that it gets 
us out of this thrift di- 
lemma by making a sharp 
distinction between “saving” and “invest- 
ment.” To quote him: “Saving is the act of 
the individual consumer and consists in the 
negative act of refraining from spending the 
whole of his current income on consumption. 
. . - Investment, on the other hand, is the act 
of the entrepreneur whose function it is to 
make the decisions which determine the 
amount of the non-available (or capital) out- 
put, and consists in the positive act of starting 
or maintaining some process of production or 
of withholding liquid goods. It is measured by 
the net addition to wealth, whether in the form 
of fixed capital, working capital, or liquid 
capital.” 
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Now Keynes believes that the rise from de- 
pression to prosperity is not merely accom- 
panied by, but is actually caused by a continu- 
ing excess of investment over saving, and that 
the fall from prosperity to depression is caused 
by a deficiency of investment as compared 
with current saving. The reasons for this 
belief, which fill the first twelve chapters of his 
treatise, are too involved to summarize here; 
let us therefore assume its validity and see to 
what consequences it leads. 

The excess of investment over saving, which 
is then so desirable in a period of extreme 
depression such as this, could conceivably be 
produced by increased saving. To a certain ex- 
tent this is, unfortunately, the process by 
which an excess is actually produced at the 
bottom of a depression. Things reach a stage 
where a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation cannot save. Furthermore, and this is 
quantitatively a much more important mat- 
ter, the normally very considerable volume of 
saving by corporations in the form of undi- 
vided profits plowed back into their businesses 
diminishes greatly, until even though the total 
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investing by the entrepreneurs of the commun. 
ity is, at such times, unusually small, the total 
saving ultimately gets even smaller, and busi- 
ness starts up again. It is because of this possi- 
bility that my statement of Keynes’ economic 
paradox was not the whole story. And it is this 
possibility which justifies, to a certain extent, 
the “thriftless” or “Buy Now” campaigns. 

But to make the saving process even smaller 
in volume than the investing process is not 
nearly so sensible or so comfortable a way of 
getting ourselves out of a depression as is the 
equally effective expedient of making the 
investing process even larger in volume than 
the saving process. That this is by far the 
most desirable way out is, as I see it, the gist 
of Keynes’ argument. This does not mean at 
all that everybody should rush off to buy 
some stocks or bonds. in Wall Street. That is 
not “investing” from the community point of 
view, as Keynes explicitly points out in one 
of his keen observations; it is merely trans- 
ferring an old investment from one individual 
to another, and has no direct effect at all on 
depression and unemployment. What is needed 
is that some entrepreneur shall begin to buy or 
build some new material extension of plant, or 
shall increase, for some good reason, the neces- 
sary working capital of some going concern. 

Of course all this is more easily said than 
done. It is characteristic of such times as these 
that most businesses cannot find sound eco- 
nomic justification for increasing either plant 
or working capital. But it is also characteristic 
of such times as these that every little bit 
helps. In that spirit I propose to mention three 
such investment activities that could well be 
undertaken with special and concerted en- 
thusiasm, and with sound economic justifica- 
tion, in depression periods. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND MAINTENANCE 


T:: FIRST is the public works program 
that Foster and Catchings brought into promi- 
nence. This has already caught the attention 
and fired the imagination of the public to such 
an extent as to need no further urging here. 
I mention it merely to show that it is dis- 
tinctly on the constructive side of Keynes 
proposal. 

Presumably the reason (aside from its politi- 
cal expediency) that led Foster and Catchings , 
to urge this form of investment in preference 
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to any more strictly industrial type was that 
investment in public works is likely to be both 
more feasible and safer than would be any at- 
tempt to increase industrial plant investment 
in a depression period. 

On the other hand, one should not wholly 
forget the side of the picture suggested by 
certain resolutions adopted at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Four sentences from these 
resolutions are as follows: “The present volume 
and continuing increase of public expendi- 
tures present a fiscal problem of the first 
magnitude. . . . As the chief subject of taxa- 
tion, it deserves the special attention of the 
manufacturer. We offer no objection to unusu- 
ally large expenditures for public purposes to 
meet emergencies and to alleviate the hard- 
ships of temporary depressions. The permanent 
policy of the Government, however, should be 
one of economy and retrenchment in expendi- 
tures.” That is, in so far as the Foster and 
Catchings public works remedy increases taxes, 
it is, to that extent, unfortunate. 

A second investment activity which should 
play a part in mitigating every depression is 
the concentration into such periods of all repair 
and maintenance work, all rearrangement of 
plant for better production methods, and the 
like that can properly be postponed to such a 
time. Furthermore, there should be a consid- 
erable increase, rather than the all too cus- 
tomary decrease, in research and development 
work. A well-known professor of economics 
is quoted as saying that the only way to end 
an industrial depression is for somebody to 
invent something — a vividly true epigram in 
the light of Keynes’ argument as to the efficacy 
of starting new businesses as a means of raising 
prices. But this means that industry should 
feel itself under special obligation during a 
depression to pursue research and develop- 
ment work, especially of a type likely to lead 
to the development of new products. 

The obvious way to secure the desired 
concentration of all these forms of industrial 
investment activity into depression periods is 
to set up reserves for the purpose in times of 
prosperity, which, incidentally, would happily 
mitigate the prosperity as well as the subse- 
quent depression. Particularly would this be 
desirable in the case of the railroads, for their 
maintenance could be much more effectively 
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done in slack times, when interruptions by 
passing freight trains are much less numerous. 
If, as I am informed, the setting up of reserves 
for such a purpose is frowned upon by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, it is to be 
hoped that the Commission will be persuaded 
by the hardships of this winter to modify this 
attitude in the future. 


INVESTING IN EDUCATION 


A THIRD investment activity pecul- 
iarly appropriate to such times as these, if 
Keynes is right, is one that has been so uni- 
versally ignored by those who have discussed 
these matters as perhaps to deserve the name 


“‘another cure for depressions.” It seems to me 
to have all the Keynesian advantages and none 
of the secondary disadvantages of either indus- 
trial or public works investment in a depres- 
sion period. I refer to the possibility of notably 
increasing the rate of investment both in the 
plant and in the working capital of what is per- 
haps the largest, and is certainly the most 
important, industry in the country — the 
tremendous business of educating our youth. 
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This is an industry that booms in 
times of depression. The total enroll- 
ment in the high schools and colleges 
(particularly the men’s colleges) of the 
country is materially higher this year 
than last; bad times always bring more 
applicants for admission. It is also an 
industry that can be expanded, even in 
bad times, with almost absolute assur- 
ance of future profits to the community; 
and by profits I mean not only social 
and spiritual benefits — important as 
they are—but actual money profits 
to the community as a whole. It has 
been proved over and over again that the 
earning power of any boy or girl who is 


fit to go to high school or college is in- _ 


creased by that training to an extent, 
measurable in dollars and cents, that 
constitutes a very high return on the 
community’s investment in him. 

But it is not the altruistic or emo- 
tional side of such investments that I 
wish to stress; it is their purely eco- 
nomic effect in the light of Keynes’ 
argument. What I am suggesting is that 
one of the most effective ways of pull- 
ing ourselves out of the present indus- 
trial depression would be at once to in- 
crease largely our rate of investing in 
the capital goods of the schools and col- 
leges throughout the United States. For 
such of them as are tax-supported — 
and this includes most of the elementary 
schools, many of the high and prepara- 
tory schools, and a considerable number 
of the colleges — the procedure would 
be to increase appropriations for new 
buildings and new equipment as an im- 
portant part of every emergency public 
works program. 

In the case of the endowed prepara- 
tory schools and colleges, the investing 
must be done by benefactors of large vi- 
sion in whom this economic argument 
may perhaps intensify that urge of loy- 
alty or of altruism which prompts their 
generous giving in ordinary times. From 
the point of view of the community as a 
whole, struggling to work its way out of 
depression and unemployment, he who 
gives now, gives doubly. If everyone 
who reads these lines would do his bit to 
help the business world out of depression 
by seriously considering the needs for 
new plant and equipment of that en- 
dowed school or college nearest his heart, 
there would ensue not only a tremen- 
dous boon to education and to the future 
welfare of the community, but a very 
real present boon to harassed business. 

It may be argued that the scope of 
this adventure could not possibly be 
large enough to affect materially the 
business cycle. If so, it is only because 
neither the altruism nor the enlightened 
self-interest of potential benefactors can 
be stirred on a sufficiently large scale. 
Certainly the opportunities for invest- 
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ment are there in a very considerable 
volume. There are more than seven 
hundred colleges in the country, to say 
nothing of preparatory schools. 

These buildings would cost anywhere 
from a hundred thousand to a million 
dollars apiece, according to the location 
and size of the college. If we assume an 
average pressing need per college of only 
one $200,000 building (including its 
equipment), the potential “capital in- 
vestment” absorbing power of this 
suggestion is more than $150,000,000 — 
2 sum materially larger than the emer- 
gency public works appropriation re- 
cently voted by Congress. And there are 
ways in which twice this sum could be 
advantageously spent if it were avail- 


able. There is no question that this 
means of combating hard times could 
be made large enough to influence mate- 
rially the coming business revival if po- 
tential benefactors, public and private, 
choose to do so. 

Another important side of the school 
and college situation parallels certain 
industrial activities already mentioned. 
Educational institutions, like indus- 
trial plants, have a tendency to accu- 
mulate the need for repair and mainte- 
nance work to a point that makes an 
occasional thoroughgoing check-up and 
a period of unusual maintenance activity 
not only desirable but inevitable. The 
usual tendency is to keep the buildings 
and grounds budget at the lowest pos- 
sible level, so that the largest part of 
the institution’s always inadequate in- 
come can be used toward strengthening 
the facuity. 

Furthermore, there are always im- 
portant but postponable opportunities 


for rearrangements of plant to facilitate 
better “production” methods under the 
steadily changing conditions of modern 
education. These jobs also tend to ac. 
cumulate, and for the same reason. If 
Keynes is right, a period of industrial 
depression or of slowly reviving busines 


activity is economically the best pop 
sible time for benefactors to instigate) 


and finance “spruce up” and “ check up 


mee a in the educational institutiong ” 
in which they are interested. The amount 


of money that could be profitably and 
efficiently spent in this way might easily 
reach one hundred million dollars. 
The investment by private benefactors 
of a part of their savings in the capital 
goods of schools and colleges is not 
only effective in the Keynesian sense, 
but it is also entirely free from that 
disadvantage of some industrial invest. 
ments which was mentioned above as the 
chief concern of Foster and Catchings 
—namely, a possible overproduction 


of industrial plant. It is equally free § 


from the disadvantage of a public works 
program which is suggested by the reso. 
lutions of the Manufacturers’ Associa. 
tion. From every point of view it is, as 
far as it can be made to go, the ideal way 
of combating industrial depressions. 
Hard times have been notoriously 
inauspicious occasions for presenting 
the needs of colleges even to those who 
could afford to give. It is the common 
belief that at such times nobody has 
liquid funds available for donation. But 
there is no reason why large benefactors 
should feel that they must give liquid 
funds wrung from some other use. Why 
could they not give credit instead— 
credit based on their expectations of 
available liquid savings in a later period 
of the business cycle? When a man of 
affairs wants to finance a business un- 
dertaking he goes to his bank. Why 
should he not feel free to do the same in 
connection with the public-spirited ad- 
venture here discussed? There are hun- 
dreds of men whose properly secured 
notes, running into seven and even 
eight figures, supported by suitable 
life insurance and renewable if net- 
essary, could be discounted by the 
colleges in order to finance building pro 
grams now and during the coming sum- 
mer; and there are thousands of such 
men in the six-figure class. Then, to, 
the technique of the overdraft, met 
tioned by Keynes as 2 growing practic 
in English banking, might be adapted 
to the requirements of the occasion. _ 
There is every reason to hope that 
Keynes’ clear vision comes to be sh 
by men of wealth, hard times will be the 
most auspicious occasions for concer! 
efforts to increase the rate of “capitd 
investment” by the community in 
education of its youth. 
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What Is a Friend? 


ir appears from the specimens 
submitted this month that many of our 
contestants, before asking themselves, 
‘What is a friend?” should have paused 
to ask, “What is a definition?” There 
were very few attempts to define the word 
accurately and dispassionately. The re- 
sults suggest that most of the contestants, 
instead of trying to puzzle out just what 
the word friend means to them, went into 
a sort of mystic communion with their 
souls, wherein they evoked all the senti- 
mental connotations ever associated with 
the term and after working themselves 
into an emotional frenzy, dashed off on 
paper whatever they found in their minds. 
A definition is not a poem, nor is its 
clarity enhanced by rhyme, meter, and 


quent contributors appear to believe. 
Others think to seduce the Definitions 
Editor with such tinsel trumperies as 
hand-decorated manuscripts bearing de- 
signs of lilies or Stars of Bethlehem. 
Webster says a definition is “a description 
of a thing by its properties; an explana- 
tion of the meaning of a word or term.” 
and we stand by that. 

The following have been awarded prizes 
as the best submitted this month. 

1. A friend is one with whom an inti- 
mate relationship of mutual affection, 
loyalty, and understanding has been sol- 
idly established. (Nan Braymer, Holi- 
cong, Pa.) 

2. A friend is one who recognizes the 
struggles of anotlier and senses his aspira- 
tions, is tolerant of him while not condon- 
ing his faults, neither overestimates the 
strength of his character nor exaggerates 
the weakness, endeavors to see beyond the 
act — evil or good — the thought that 
inspired it, sympathizes with him in his 
failure but rejoices as_ sincerely in 
his success, and through all has faith in 
him and is loyal to him. (Virginia Lee 
Byerly, Coral Gables, Fla.) 

3. A friend is one who has implicit faith 
in you; who has sympathetic understand- 
ing; who is steadfast, loyal, and helpful in 
whatever condition of life you may be 
placed. (Charles F. Bieder, Geneva, Ohio) 

4. A friend is one whose pleasure in 
your companionship and whose helping 
hand and hearty sympathy stay constant 
through the years, with or without social 
accessories, unaffected by the varied 
pranks which fate may play upon your 
health and fortune. (L. V. B. Gray, Oak 
Park, Ill.) 


Note: — After next month the Definitions 
Department will be discontinued. Readers 
who have enjoyed participating in the defi- 
nitions contests are advised to watch for the 
announcement of a new contest next month. 
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TAKE A TRIP THROUGH 


BRITAIN 


IN THIS 
FAMOUS 
TRAIN Z 








Here's an idea for a 
trip through Britain... 
Take the FLYING 
SCOTSMAN to 
Edinburgh . . . 393 miles. ..a record run 
of comfort and efficiency. Get on board 
at King's Cross Station (London) at 10.0 
a.m. any week-day and in just 8% hours 
you will find yourself in Edinburgh. In that 





short space of time you will have passed 
through medizval splendour of great 
castles and cathedrals ... through the 
peace and beauty of old world towns and 
villages... skirting coast resorts — popular 
and quiet. Then when you have seen the 
lie of the land wander this way leisurely 
southwards again ... stop at the places 
which appeal to your personal taste... 
thus you will see the best of Britain. Call 
or write for new descriptive booklet 4. 
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For the last eight years more 
people have crossed the 
Atlantic on Cunard ships than 
on any other line or group of lines. 
Consistent patrons these... whose names 
reappear again and again on Cunard 
passenger lists... there must be a reason! 


From a sound dollars-and-cents viewpoint 
alone Travel via Cunard has always been 
a “good buy”. . . offering the choice of 
the largest number of ships 22. every 
type of accommodations . . . from the 
ultra-luxurious to the modest... and 
always the utmost value for your money. 


The overwhelming and consistent pref- 
erence for Cunard ships cannot be 
measured in terms of money only... the 
distinction... the atmosphere... 
the perfection of a Cunard crossing have 
played their part. There is the unique 
feature of the ala carte menu, at no extra 
charge .. « the deft, competent service of 
the Anglo-Saxon steward “born to his 
work" and perfected by years of appren- 
ticeship and experience .. . there is the 
all important convenience of an almost 
daily service .. . 123 sailings to Europe 
from April 1st to August 16th. And last, 
but not least, there is the indefinable 
Cunard tradition, the “know how", bred 
of 91 years of steamship management. 


Not content with past glories and 
achievements . .. Cunard announces 
the building of the new Super-Cunarder 
that will write a fresh chapter in the 
history of transatlantic travel. 


Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, New York 
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The Trail of °98 


by JAMES CLYDE GILBERT 


A STRANGE land is Alaska— 
America’s last frontier! From the far 
northern seas it sweeps south, many 
leagues, to the warm westward isles where 
the breath of the breeze from Japan fills 
the air. Silent snowfields lie sleeping, 
where the feet of the fairies may have 
danced, but no man’s foot has trodden. 
There are busy towns far inland that 
spring to life when the restless miners dig 
and scramble for gold at the call of each 
new stampede to the strike. Massive ice- 





A Garden in Skagway 


covered peaks lift their faces against skies 
so blue it seems all the color in the world 
must have been poured there. Painted 
hills of the mighty Yukon rise like rain- 
bows. Soft, heavy greens cover the coast 
slopes of the Inside Passage. We were 
bound for Dawson town on the lower 
Yukon where the Klondike strike of ’98 
brought a horde of gold seckers down the 
treacherous river to dig for the precious 
metal which was then found at the grass 
roots. 

When the United States bought the 
territory from Russia for less than eight 
million dollars, Mr. Seward, who spon- 
sored the purchase in the Senate, was 
accused of having squandered that much 
public money “‘on an iceberg.”’ The coun- 
try was dubbed “Seward’s Folly,” and 
for years thereafter the inherited misin- 
formation was passed along, even in our 
public schools, that Alaska was a land of 
snow, ice, and Eskimos — utterly unfit 
for white people. Then came the Klondike 
strike in Yukon Territory, just across the 
line from Alaska. Dawson was founded, 
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thousands came to dig for gold and p. 
mained to establish fisheries and fur posts 
To-day Alaska is known for what it is,:| 





. roar. 
treasure-laden region, a land of gardey| our | 
and flowers. | voice 


Alaska is but six days distant from th 
Atlantic Coast, five days from Detroit 
Prince Rupert, the port of our embark.’ 
tion, is but a few hours distant from Ketch) caw ; 
ikan, Alaska. The third largest seaportin| fysio 
British Columbia, Prince Rupert is «| meas 
miles nearer the Orient than any 1 note 
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Pacific Coast port. All the larger steam) W 
ships stop en route north to Alaska. Ath} land 
mouth of the Skeena River, it is located# } Arcti 
one of the finest harbors in the worl) aboy 
locked in from the high seas by islands ) color 
the Inside Passage. What struck us m0 | cross 
forcibly in this city was the sight 4) Britis 
fine Indian totem pole brought fm) head 
Queen Charlotte Islands. It is over #9 Lake 
years old and is known as the “Gril ) Near 
Bear” totem. All along the Inside Pass ) one 1 
are Indian villages with strange figu’ § sand: 
carved in cedar standing guard at & ) land 
door of each house — the totem or fanill § along 
crest. were 

‘We touched again at Juneau, the a? Befo 
ital of the Territory, where gold is came 
mined in the hills over the city. Thea] fearf 
up the beautiful Inside Passage to Si} 4 bra 
way, the end of our ocean trip. and y 
side Passage of Alaska and British Col Mile 
bia is protected by a submerged moumt#@ of th 
range whose peaks form a barrier keepitj chas 
out the rough seas of the Pacific. Alot away 
the coast the steamship Prince 150 { 
nosed its way as in a calm lake, though@ i still 
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in the open sea they were having stormy 
weather. As we neared Skagway we en- 
tered Lynn Canal amid a scene of uncom- 
parable beauty. For sixty miles our ship 
plowed through tranquil waters between 
towering gray walls rising at times fully 
6,000 feet sheer from the water’s edge. 
From the snow-capped peaks waterfalls 
leaped down the mountain sides in veils 
nd} of spray and roaring white water to 
‘Post, } plunge into the sea with a thunderous 
it is) roar. Beautiful wooded islands passed to 
arden} our rear, the whistle sounded its mellow 
voice, and we drifted into Skagway. 
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etroit | B suavt aways think of Skagway 
barks! as the City of Flowers. In August we 
Ketch) saw in the Blanchard garden such a pro- 
porta} fusion of floral life that I was amazed. I 
| measured some of the blooms and made a 
r othe | note of it to be sure I would be right when 
I told the friends at home that frozen 
Alaska was more floral than the United 
States. There were dahlias ten inches 
across and sweet peas growing ten feet 
' high. One bed of pansies boasted faces 
' three inches in diameter. 

Here was the old outfitting place for the 
Klondike. Here miners bought their food, 
blankets, and mining equipment and be- 
gan the long trek on the historic Trail of 
98. Our train followed the old trail, as it 
was the line of least resistance over the 
mountain range to the headwaters of the 
Yukon. The White Pass and Yukon route 
follows the trail of the gold-seekers up the 
steep mountain side, deviating from time 
to time to find easier grades or to span 
deep chasms. Jagged peaks soar into the 
| blue sky. Waterfalls leap 3,000 feet down 
the mountains. Over all, great glaciers 
gleam at close range, their shivering 
| breath enveloping the train at times. 
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ste} We went above the timber line to a 
a. Atte § land that is rock and lichen, typical of the 
cated#} Arctic so much farther north — high 
e wot, } above, to an eerie barrens with highly- 


lands!) colored rocks and rushing waters. We 
us me | crossed the international boundary into 
ght 1 § British Columbia, followed the Yukon 
ht fr} headwaters down the northern slope to 


over 2 | Lake Bennett and into Yukon Territory. 
“Gria} } Near Carcross —so named because at 
: Pass | one time Caribou crossed there by thou- 
e figu' § sands on their regular migration to grass 
1 at th) lands and lichen fields — the railway runs 





along the bottoms of several lakes, which 
were drained to make way for the line. 
Before we arrived at the end of it we 
tame to Miles Canyon, one of the most 
fearful places on the entire Yukon. Many 
4 brave man shot the rapids of the canyon 
and many another tried to do so but failed. 

iles Canyon is narrow and all the waters 
of the big river pour through the rocky 
chasm with a roar that can be heard far 
away, In the center is a whirlpool nearly 
150 feet in diameter; after that the fall is 
still greater and the current tears onward 
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@ Pressed for time on your Orient trip? Canadian 
Pacific’s giantess white Empresses offer you two time- 
saving routes! Empress of Asia and Empress of Russia, 
famous “commuter” liners, go via the Speedway route 

--- direct express...saving 2 days to Yokohama. 
Little less hurry and more sunshine? Take the 
Honolulu route aboard huge Empress of Canada or new 
23-knot Empress of Japan, the “last-word” liners of the 
Pacific. Both routes from Vancouver (where trains go 
direct to ship’s side) and Victoria. If you sail from San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, connect at Honolulu. 
@ The Empress fleet comprises the largest, fastest 
liners to the Orient. Theirs is the atmosphere of cos- 
mopolitan cities. A radio daily paper keeps you in 
touch with the world ... swimming pools, gyms and 
sports decks help you keep fit . . . finely appointed 
staterooms create your residence-at-sea. The cuisine 
is expertly chef’d ... the service is that of the homes 
of “taipans” and executives in the Orient. 
Cabin Class? In the new “Empress” Cabin . . . spa- 
ciousness, comfort and service at surprisingly low rates. 
Canadian Pacific’s offices throughout the Orient can 
be of service to you in arranging travel and baggage 
details. 
Low-cost Summer Fares! First Class, 
Cabin Class! Round trip...from $450 


a Information, booklets with itineraries and rates, 

) also reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other 
cities in United States and Canada. 
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WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
. .. IT NEED COST NO MORE! 


sail Early | 
travel with the 


LLY yourself with Fashion 
a and the Beau Monde... 
those smartly agreeable folk with an in- 
stinctive flair for doing the right thing 
at the right time. It’s April or May, with 
them, in the matter of ocean travel... 
and when you sail, you'll see why. Ships 
pleasanter to cross on, because less 
ctowded—more liberal choice of hotel 
accommodations abroad—a Europe still 
delightfully European. 


O ... sail with the sophis- 
he ticates, and choose their 
favorite liners— Majestic, world’s largest; 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, and 
many another great White Star or Red 
Star liner, as well as the famous Atlantic 
Transport steamers, Minnewaska and 
Minnetonka, carrying First Class exclu- 
sively. In addition, many de luxe Cabin 
ships, including the new Britannic, 
largest on the seas... and delightfully 
comfortable Tourist third cabin accom- 
modations, priced at $105 up. 


30Principal Officesin the United 
States and Canada. Main Office: 
No.1 Broadway, NewY ork City. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR + RED STAR 
- ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


international Mercantile Marine Lines 
IR OR RRR 
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atia terrible and fascinating pace. 

Beyond the Canyon are the seething 
White Horse Rapids, so called because of 
the resemblance between the dashing 
white water and the waving manes of 
white horses. From this rapids the town of 
White Horse takes its name. 

At White Horse we transferred to the 
steamer, cast off, and started down north 
toward Dawson and the Arctic Circle. 
As we passed the northern outskirts of the 
town we saw the superannuated hulks of 
old river boats drying on the ways — the 
Bonanza King, the Eldorado, such names! 
Rheumatism lay in their great, still pad- 
dle wheels, gaping holes in their keels. 
They had become the home of sparrows 
and packrats. Ships that had carried from 
the Klondike many times their value in 
gold bullion. Time had left them on their 
backs to rot in the sunshine of the long 
summer days. 

Now new river steamers, with names as 
romantic, ply the waters of the Big 
River. I talked with Jack Elliott, the 
second engineer on the steamer White 
Horse, as we drifted down the romantic 
old stream. Jack came to the Yukon when 
the first flush of the gold fever had paled. 
He found instead of gold, another treasure 
in the form of ivory. It begins in the days, 
so dim that men can never quite compre- 
hend them, when the gigantic shaggy 
mastodons lumbered over the north coun- 
try and gored each other to death with 
their huge tusks. They perished. They 
were buried. Now the rushing ice of spring 
gouges into their burial ground and ex- 
poses the ancient dull ivory. Elliott has 
Indians gather the great tusks and in win- 
ter, when all is quiet in the long Arctic 
night, at White Horse, his home, Elliott 
makes these up into beads and other 
carved figures. 


I + 1s 460 miles from White Horse 
to Dawson City. A more interesting or ro- 
mantic stretch of river I have never seen. 
A continually changing succession of pic- 
tures presents itself to view. Here are 
mighty rolling hills, at times bare, again 
heavily wooded with spruce and other 
trees native to this cold winter country. 
But in August the heat is truly stifling and 
but for a breeze on the port side we would 
actually suffer from the heat, which regis- 
ters 90 in the shade. 

We shot down the stream into Lake 
LaBarge, the scene of Robert Service's 
poem “The Cremation of Sam Magee,” 
out into the swift thirty-mile river, where 
the narrow, steep banks fairly whistled by. 
Then out into more placid water. We saw 
coal seams high in the cliffs of mountains 
frowning down on the Yukon. Transpor- 
tation is too costly for its utilization to the 
best advantage. Every twenty or forty 
miles we would see the lone cabin of some 
settler or gold miner who pans the creeks 


The district 
of the 
Immortals 


The beauty that held Ruskin will 
hold you. Ruskin was a prophet 
and lived in a place that matched 
the beauty of his imaginings. 
Wordsworth poet, Coleridge poet, 
Southey poet, De Quincey essayist; 
all these men lived in the English 
Lake District, walked in its Valleys 
and wrote and talked and built 
up a School of English verse that 
will last as long as the English 
tongue. 

Go to the Lake District, walk in 
the footsteps of these Immortals 
and see for yourself how beauty 


can inspire beauty. 


LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R 
Dester, Vice-President—Passeng® 


Traffic (Dept. A37), LMS Corpo ; 


ation, 200 Fifth Avenue, Ne# 
York City. Or from any LM § 
Ticket Agent. 
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and bars of the Yukon in summer for 


enough to keep him until the fur season 
starts, when he traps. One cheerful old 
fellow we saw floating down the Yukon 
on a high raft peacefully smoking his 
pipe, loaded with supplies he had bought 
in White Horse and heading, no doubt, for 
his winter cabin. A husky kept him com- 
pany and howled and moaned as the ship 
bore down upon them. But our pilot 
dodged him and went on. 


Our ship was a wood-burning vessel and 


eacheveningand early morning we stopped | 


an hour to “wood up.” This was done by 


Indians and college boys working their | 
way in summer. They hustled the wood | 
below in huge wheel barrows. Then the | 
boat would back off from the long wood- | 


pile and we would again be on our way. 
We shot the treacherous Five Finger 
Rapids without a qualm, though some of 
the ladies screamed a bit as the ship 
headed for one rock only to be twisted into 
its course at the proper moment by a pilot 
who has lived his life on the Yukon. The 
boat was a typical Mississippi steamship 
of the old days, with a flat bottom to en- 
able it to rumble over the shallows of 
Hell’s Gate, and with a stern paddle 
wheel. Each time the boat stopped my 
son and I hustled out to fish. 


O xe morntna the whistle tooted 
its last, we swung around a bend, and 
Dawson town— our destination — lay 
before us, with the huge scar of the slide 
behind it in the hill. Just south of the city 
the lordly Klondike comes to join the 
Yukon. Gold was discovered on the Klon- 
dike and its tributaries in 1897 by George 
W. Carmack, Robert Henderson, and two 
natives—Skookum Jim and _ Tagish 
Charlie. When the news of the strike 
reached the outside world thousands of 
people left their work and hurried to the 
coast to take passage north to the land of 
Gold. But they did not travel in comfort 
as we did in fifteen days from Detroit. 
They suffered and died on the long, cruel 
trek where each man was out for himself 
alone and the Devil take the hindmost. 
We saw their graves along the Trail of ’98 
when we fished on the return trip. 

In Dawson we visited the now silent 
dance halls with their famous original and 
valuable paintings still hanging on the 
walls. We saw the long barrooms and other 
reminders of a day now gone. There are 
still some individual miners in the Klon- 
dike but most of the work is now done 
with hydraulic machinery by big com- 
panies who invest great sums in the de- 
Velopment of this region. T hey pipe the 
Water from the distant Rocky mountains 
in flumes and conduits and with hydraulic 
Pressure tear away the hills along the 
Klondike. Gold is cleaned up each night 
and reduced to bricks and bars which are 
i turn shipped out to distant cities, 








COAL for 500 
Years - Joyful 
living forever 


CoLorADo has the larg- 
est coal reserves of an 
state—a world supply for 
centuries. The oil shale 
cliffs contain 200 times 
the petroleum the world 
consumed last year. And 
those are only two of Col- 
orado’s 250 known min- 
erals and compounds. 

Colorado’s fruits and 
vegetables and meats 
have extra vitamin con- 
tent, extra hardiness, ex- 
tra deliciousness—thanks 
to more abundant ultra- 
violet rays in the more 
constant sunshine, to 
cool nights, and to richly 
iueeabGaion soil. 

Colorado people are 
happier, healthier, heart- 
ier. They have more o 
portunity for economic 
progress, for joyous out- 
door living, for restful 
retirement, 


Probably you would 
have a better home in 
Colorado. Certainly you 
can have your best vaca- 
tion here while deciding. 
Overnight from half the 
nation, two nights from 
almost anywhere, Colo- 
rado .is in easy vacation. 
distance—and the costs 
are very low. Come as 
soon as you can—and 
send, TODAY, for more 
information. 


TOP: Metal Mines Often Cling Precariously 
to Precipices, to Be Reached Only by Trail 
or Aerial Tram. ABOVE: Modern Collieries 
Meet Every Demand for Any Grade of Coal. 
BELOW: Picking High-Altitude Strawberries 
from Ever-Bearing Plants in August. These 
Hardy Berries Are Matchless in Flavor! 


THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION 
569 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Send me free “Colorful Colorado: rtunity’s 
Playground,” illustrated in natural colors. 


Nam 





Any 
LEVIATHAN 
Sailing 
... the Charm of a 
Cosmopolitan Crowd! 


APRIL 15 - MAY9 > 
JUNE 17 . 


MAY 27 
JULY 4 


Meet the World on a crossing in the 
LEVIATHAN, largest and most fa- 
mous ship on the Atlantic. An explorer 
off to deepest Africa . . . a premiere 
danseuse returning to Paris . . . an 
Oriental potentate bound for an im- 
perial conference . . . men of affairs, 
women of importance. Cosmopolitans 
all! Devoted to the LEVIATHAN be- 
cause of her cosmopolitan atmosphere 
and appointments . . . steadiness at 
5-day speed . . . room spaciousness .. . 
covered pier to covered pier . . . brilliant 
Club Leviathan and Ben Bernie dance 
orchestra, suppers and entertainment 
without cover charge or check . . . 
“Talkies” . . . Ship-to-Shore telephone 
.. - famous Pompeian Pool . . . a cuisine 
that is the toast of the Atlantic... 
every deck divertissement ... anda 
fare for the remantic voyage to 
Cherbourg or Southampton that is a 


revelation in value! 
* * * 


Five famous cabin liners— George 
Washington, America, Republic, Presi- 
dent Harding, President Roosevelt, New 
York to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Ham- 
burg, with fares from $132.50. 


Official Fleet of the Intercollegiate 
Alumni Associations 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Paul W. Chapman, President 
For complete information see your local agent 
or our offices: New York, Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Minnea- 
polis, Seattle, Pittsburgh, Washington, Little 
Rock, New Orleans. SPECIFY AMERICAN 
SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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THE WAY TO BAGDAD 


& acpap, at one time a stamping 
ground of Haroun al-Raschid, is to be 
made more accessible to tourists. Work 
has been started upon a survey for a 
Haifa-Bagdad, trans-desert railway — 
a means of communication which should 
largely solve travel difficulties in this por- 
tion of the Middle East. At the present 
time Bagdad may be reached by motor 
from Damascus and across Irak, and by 
train and boat from Basrah on the Persian 
Gulf. There is also a trail by train and 
automobile from Aleppo, but this is some- 
what hazardous due to the necessity of 
motoring across the desert portion of the 
journey between Nisibin and Kirkuk. 
This latter segment of the trip, however, 
may soon be more adequately bridged by 
steam if present plans of the Irak Govern- 
ment Railways mature. It is significant 
that the Haifa-Bagdad line reopens the 
possibility of a trans-Arabian railway from 
Akaba to Koweit, thence across Persia to 
India. 


HONOLULU SPRING 


f+ was long been the plaint of 
those compelled to take early vacations 
that “there is no place to go in April or 
May,” and that special vacation rates 
in many instances do not apply until the 
first of June. It is therefore possible that 
two special tours which have been an- 
nounced lately may solve the problem 
nicely. The cruises are from Los Angeles 
(on April fourth) or San Francisco (on 
May sixteenth) to Honolulu, and the boat 
is the Malolo. Within the prescribed limit 
of two weeks you may have four days in 
Hawaii and, on returning to the mainland, 
two days left in which to visit the coast 
cities. Of course those who live in the mid- 
dle west or the east will have to expand 
this schedule to allow for time to reach 
California. The entire cost of the cruise — 
including the boat fare, hotel accommoda- 
tions on the island, meals, and shore excur- 
sions — is slightly less than three hundred 
dollars. 


TEL AVIV 


© xx or THE most interesting cities 
of the Near East is Tel Aviv, the new 
Jewish capital of the world. Situated 
near Jaffa in Palestine, the town now has 
a population of about fifty thousand Jews 
drawn from almost every quarter of 
the globe. The languages of these people 
and their press are either Hebrew or 
English. One observing traveler who re- 
turned from Tel Aviv has said: “‘ After be- 
ing buffeted about the world for two 
thousand years, Judaism has finally ac- 
quired a home of which it may well be 


ON TO GERMANY FOR 


Old World 
Scenic 
Beauty 


Vistas of peaceful loveliness 
flash by as the luxurious ex. 
press train speeds throughs 
land steeped in visions of the 
long ago. What rest from the 
nervous tension of ordinary 
days! To chance upon quaint 
villages and peasants in pic. 
turesque attire. To find native 
shrines and thatched cottages. 
And then to turn to the gaiety 
of the 'great cities...operas, 
theaters, cabarets, fashionable 
restaurants and jolly cafes. The 
Harz, the Black Forest, Bavaria. 
Honest prices, no visa fee, no 
landing charges. Write for 
Illustrated Booklet No. 12 
GERMAN TOURIST IN- 
FORMATION OFFICE, 665 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Stork's Nest 
in Husum 


“Going te Europe” means going to 


GERMANY 


Aft 41 Good News Stands 
THE FORUM 
25 cents a copy 


ACIFIC NORTHWEST 


All- Expense Plan Tours 
2 Weeks $200 and up from Chicas? 


The electrified, scenically supreme route. Indias 
ceremonials, Mt. Rainier Nat’! Park. Col 
River Highway, Seattle, Tacoma, Puget Sound 
Cruise, Canadian Rockies, Lake Louise. Bent 
Experienced escorts, jolly companions, bet 
accommodations. Just like a big house party: 
Everything included except meals. Also exte® 
sions to Yellowstone, Alaska. 


(all meals éi 
$14R ase for booklets 
Geo. B. Haynes, Pass’r Traffic Me 
217 Union Station, Chicago, 4 
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ud. The countryside for miles around 
is under intense cultivation. Arid districts 
are developing fruitful soil through scien- 
tific irrigation. Moslem herders of goats 
and camels gaze with somber eyes upon 
these developments. They seem rather 
resentful of the progress being made by 
these people who have so long held Pales- 
tine in joint tenure with them — yet are 
powerless to compete against the flood of 
francs, rubles, marks, dollars, and pounds 
sterling which are pouring into the city.” 
Tel Aviv, even without a religious signifi- 
cance, may soon rank equally with Jeru- 
salem as a tourist attraction. 


SKIING IN JAPAN 


Baran is not only a land of cherry 
blossoms and miniature gardens. To her 
mountain regions in the winter comes con- 
siderable snow, and skiing has grown ex- 
ceedingly popular, particularly on the 
larger island of Hondo. Clubs have been 
formed even as far north as Hokkaido and 
the Japanese are proving themselves adept 
in long-distance jumping and telemark 
turns. Many of the better skiing grounds 
must be reached by train, and the Japan- 
ese Government Railway has had to build 
special ski racks in its coaches. Most of 
the terminals and way stations on the 
steam and electric roads are crowded with 
winter sportsmen. 


POST-LENTEN CRUISES 


L asr montn we made note of the 
Transylvania’s cruise to Bermuda, start- 
ing April third (Good Friday). On the 
same day the Cameronia will begin a sim- 
ilar nine-and-a-half day tour, and the 
Caledonia will head southward for Nassau 
and Havana, returning to New York also 
on Sunday, April twelfth. 


SHAKESPEARE 


Tix DESTRUCTION of the Memorial 


Theater at Stratford-on-Avon has not | 


interrupted the continuity of the annual 
Shakespeare Festivals. They now take 
place in what was formerly a moving pic- 
ture house, whose auditorium is extremely 
well-adapted for the purpose, having a 
large seating capacity and splendid acous- 
ties. The Birthday Festival of 1931 will 
commence in April and last five weeks, 
and the Summer Festival will be held 
from July to September. A convenient 
service of trains allows those who are 
unable to stay for the entire repertoire 
(which usually consists of eight Shake- 
Spearean plays and one by Sheridan or 
some other classic dramatist) to leave 
London in the middle of the morning, 
lunch at Stratford, attend the matinée, 
and return to London in time for dinner. 
vening performances are at eight. 
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Mile high in the Sierra sparkles Lake Tahoe— 
Southern Pacific Pullmans to its very shore. 


On your California 
roundtrip ticket - . 


Yost Bs TE 


Lake Tahoe-San Francisco 
Santa Barbara-Los Angeles 
Yosemite ! 


Every one of these California 
highlights can be included in 
a regular Southern Pacific 
roundtrip. No matter from where 
you start your trip insist that 
your ticket include the Pacific 


Coast places you want to séé. By going one way Overland 


returning Shasta Route you 
can include all the places 
pictured—and many more. 


he planning your trip remember this: The Southern 
Pacific Railroad was built to serve the West. As a pioneer 
it knows the West. On its smooth rails you break through 
the mountained gateways that guard California. On its 
rails you see more of the Pacific Coast than on any other 
railroad. You can name a half a hundred places on the 
Pacific Coast you want to see and you’ll find a Southern 
Pacific roundtrip to include them. 

Choose the combination of two of Southern Pacific’s 
4 Routes that includes the West you want to see. Fastest, 
and most direct to San Francisco is the OverLanp Route. 
Over the ruts the covered wagons left is laid its steel. Past 
historic Donner Lake, close to Lake Tahoe, it climbs high 
to pierce the Sierra barrier. Then down into California. 

Returning, choose either SHasta Route through the 
Pacific Northwest, Gotpen State Route direct from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, or Sunset Route through New 
Orleans. For complete itinerary check the coupon below. 


Low summer fares West are in effect May 75. 


Southern Pacific 


& GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL me 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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O. P. BARTLETT, 310 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


My Pacific Coast destination will be 
include the places I have checked: [ } Great Salt Lake 
{ ] Crater Lake [ } Pacific Northwest 
Coast of Mexico [ } Santa Barbara 


. Please send me an itinerary that will 

{ } Lake Tahoe [] Yosemite [] The Big Trees 
[ } San Francisco [] Los Angeles []SanDiego [] West 
{]} Del Monte []San Antonio [] El Paso [] New Orleans 
2004 
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FRIEND WHEN YOU 
NEED A FRIEND... 
When you are away off somewhere 
...and you don’t know a soul... and 
you can’t speak the language .. . 
and you are as helpless as the day 
you were born... you see a cap 


... and there is a smile under it .. . 
and once again there is that name you 


will jump for joy to see—*‘Cook’’. 


For 90 years Cook’s, through their 
unique world-wide facilities, have 
placed the joys and advantages of 
travel within the reach of all . . . 300 
conveniently located offices—200 in 
Europe alone. Tell us about your 
plans, your available time and your 
budget ideas; if you prefer Travel 
by train, by automobile, or by air- 
plane; if you wish to travel sociably 
with congenial companions or exclu- 
sively with your family or friends 
... or individually as the mood impels. 
Whatever your requirements, it costs 
you nothing to consult us, to scruti- 
nize our multifarious group programs 
or to let us work out your own 
independent individual itinerary. 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques Welcome 
Everywhere 


THOS. COOK &SON 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
‘oronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that 
bas appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


“Superiority Complex” 
To the Editor: 

Geoffrey Layman’s article in the Febru- 
ary Forvo is delightfully English, pitiably 
English, stupidly English. Back of it all 
stands smug Johnnie Bull — no longer 
complacent in his smug security, but 
worried; decidedly worried. From his little 
isle he glares at the “ vulgarization”’ across 
the sea and raves over the former glories 
of Britain. The English fear that the old 
Empire is decaying, that a new country of 
young blood is replacing her — and they 
object to it. But their arguments are 
pretty weak. 

Vulgarity and mass civilization! Those 
are the same old, standard, supercilious 
adjectives for America. We are “‘slipshod”’ 
and “superficial”; the English are one 
of the “cultivated” and “truly civilized” 
white races. Must one be a brilliant psy- 
chologist to detect a superiority complex? 

H. E. Frencu 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Inferiority Complex? 


To the Editor: 

I relished Mr. Layman’s article ex- 
ceedingly. I imagine almost any other 
foreigner feels like saying the same thing. 
We are so provincial-minded! I hope a 
whole lot of us Middle Westerners read 
the paper and take it to heart. 

Mrs. Exipa Burton 

Chicago, Ill. 


Touché! 
To the Editor: 

Mr. Layman speaks of America’s butt- 
ing into English governmental affairs. I 
suggest that he go back in history and read 
about England’s interference in our Civil 
War. 

Frep E. FranKson 

Marinette, Wis. 


Facts, Facts— All Facts! 
To the Editor: 

Geoffrey Layman’s fair and impartial 
article is full of rich nuggets of truth that 
should give us pause. It is an unvarnished 
tale of facts, the import of which we 
Americans should receive with an open 
mind to the end that we may profit by 
comparison. 

No doubt the piece will “harrow up the 
marrow and freeze the young blood” of 
his American critics, who will stress the 
fact that Mr. Layman’s opinions or judg- 


ments were formed — as he himself admits 
— largely through press and magazin 
articles; and probably the radio and mov. 
ies, all great mediums and reflectors of the 
people. However, we must admit that 
Mr. Layman deals with facts, just the 
same. 
G. P. Bree 
Bellefonte, Pa. 


A Doctor’s Wife Objects 
To the Editor: 

Having just read Alice Elinor’s artic, 
“The Patient’s Dilemma,” in your Feb- 
ruary issue, I feel that it deserves a fer 
comments from someone on the other side 
of the fence. I have been the wife of a 
doctor — a specialist in gynecology and 
obstetrics — for many years and know 
intimately many physicians. 

Alice Elinor says she has been a nurse. 
Let me say at the outset that the slight 
training in medicine and anatomy which 
nurses receive invariably gives them the 
feeling that they can thereby criticize and 
ridicule men who have given years of 
thought and labor to their work. A smat- 
tering of knowledge is indeed a dangerous 
plaything. 

She states that she went to well-know 
physicians and not to quacks. On whit 
does she base her choice of those at the top 
of the medical profession? On “a sturdy, 
golf-playing physician in a large medic 
building”! That is all she asks — sturd:- 
ness, sanity, and an imposing office; also, 
probably, that he have a large practice 
and that he charge exorbitant fees. Nots 
word as to his training — where, hov, 
and when; whether, since his graduation, 
he has read medical literature; whether le 
has continued to attend lectures and clit- 
ics of medical leaders, or of the leaders in 
his particular field of practice. Nothing @ 
this most important data does she trouble 
herself to find out. 

If she had followed the above advice 
selecting her obstetrician, there W 
be no “wreckage of motherhood” 
repair at this late date. 

Minnie A, SnuLMAN 

Paterson, N. J. 


And a Patient Agrees 
To the Editor: 

I admire your independence and cour 
age in risking the displeasure of a powe 
ful and oft tyrannical medical associatio® 
in publishing “The Patient’s Dilemm* 
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I and no doubt thousands of others can 
testify to the same experience that Alice 
Elinor relates so impressively. The old 
method of diagnosis and administration of 
medicine is as much of a guess to-day as 
it was twenty-five years ago. 
B. J. RosEwATER 

Eureka Springs, Ark. 
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Broadcasting a Bachache 
To the Editor: 


Yours is too fine a magazine to serve as 
a medium through which a woman broad- 
casts her backaches to all the world! 
Though Alice Elinor’s paper is sincere, 
yet it is charged with the animosity of one 
whose hero-worship has turned to hero- 
derision. Though it may be an honest at- 
tempt at truth, it is the “truth” as felt 
emotionally. We all know that a patient 
cannot well diagnose his own case; in ill- 
ness, especially, our emotions alter our 
judgment. 

The fundamental harm of such an arti- 
cle is the false impression about doctors in 
general which it leaves. It insinuates either 
their stupidity or their deceit. It chal- 
lenges their ability to make a diagnosis. 
But doctors admit that they sometimes 
make such mistakes. Though they can 
diagnose with almost one hundred per cent 
accuracy the common ailments, yet they 
will be in doubt about some unusual, 
hidden, internal trouble. This doubt and 
disagreement is due neither to stupidity 
nor deceit, but to the limitations of human 
knowledge — limitations which the pro- 
fession is daily striving to overcome. 

The author reiterates, mockingly, that 
doctors failed to cure her, but her case 
may belong to that category of ills which 
physicians cannot help, try as they may. 
But another theory suggests _ itself. 
Though her successful career stands out 
like the clean, starched uniform of a nurse, 
yet certain personality traits, like project- 
ing ends of an untidy petticoat, give a clue 
to a probable diagnosis: her repeated 
denials of the charge of neurasthenia, the 
almost masterful description of the pains, 
the inordinate feeling of anxiety about the 
future, the frequent “shopping” from 
doctor to doctor, the illness as a means of 
martyrdom — though these singly may 
be present in a normal individual, collec- 
tively they constitute a diagnosis of a 
neurotic personality. 


Jos. Ferrerman, M.D. 
Cleveland, O. 











Union Pacific 
Direct to the Best 


- « « in Yellowstone, 
Pullmans to West Yel- 
lowstone, the popular 
gateway. See geysers, 
steaming “paint pots,” 
friendly bears, world 
famed canyon and 
waterfalls the direct 
Union Pacific way. 






























































All the West Is Yours 


via Union Pacific 


You have a choice of 15 National Parks via Union Pacific 
which serves more of the scenic West than any other 
railroad, including: 














Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton : 
Rocky Mountain National Parks | 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 


Go Union Pacific and you get unequalled smoothness, com- 
fort, luxury at low cost. Take advantage of low summer 
fares with liberal stopover privileges. At little more than 
half the usual rail fares, via Union Pacific, you can visit 
any of the above vacationlands. 



















Let us also tell you about our all-expense escorted tours. The 
convenient way to the West. Y ou know the cost before you start- 








Write today for free illustrated booklets about any of our 
vacation wonderlands. 
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J. P. Cummins, General Passenger Agent, Room 37 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 











Please send me complete information and booklets about 


The Doctor Analyzes 
To the Editor: 


Bear with me while I take this means of 
laying before myself the merits and de- 
merits of Alice Elinor’s article. This is my 
interpretation. 

. young woman of elementary pro- 
fessional training and undoubted literary 
attainments developed one of the thou- 
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There is little of the ordinary 

train about the “Golden Arrow” that 

leaves Victoria Station, London, at 11 a.m. 
for Paris. As the Kentish fields slip by you 
seem only mildly interested in the acres of 
apple blossoms outside. What does impress 
you is the vibrationless hum of the train. 
The swaying chintz and the still glasses deny 
that you are gliding along at anything like 
fifty miles an hour. At Dover the great 
SS Canterbury smiles at any fears you may 
have about the English Channel. 

At Calais the customs formalities are gra- 
ciously waved aside by the French Govern- 
ment. A ticket with a Golden Arrow printed 
on it exempts you from fighting your fellow 
travelers at the douane barriers, and your 
luggage is examined on the train. A train of 
ten luxurious parlour cars awaits your com- 
ing. No elbowing or struggling—just solid 
comfort and luxury with that unencumbered 
entry to your seat, for a Golden Arrow ticket 
entitles you and your belongings to imme- 
diate sanctuary. 

Calais, Boulogne, and Amiens pass and 
soon myriads of lights begin beckoning you 
to join the laughter that is Paris. Six and one 
half hours between London and Paris. Ser- 
vice operating both ways. Other services— 

Folkestone-Boulogne, Newhaven- 
Dieppe, Southampton - Havre, South- 
ampton - Caen, Southampton. St. 
Malo,Dover-Ostend,Gravesend- 


Rotterdam. G. E. ORTON, | ; 
General Agent, Great | 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Ratitways, 505 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. | 
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sand natural ills that the flesh is heir toand 
thereafter for many years sought dili- 
gently for diagnosis and cure. She found 
neither. Furthermore, people have died in 
hospitals through neglect, and the excep- 
tion proves the rule. Therefore the medi- 
cal profession is grossly at fault and some- 
thing must be done about it. 

Dear Editor — how does the exception 
prove the rule (I have never understood 
this good old adage), and what is the ap- 

plication here? That the son of Aesculap- 
| ius has become a large and unmanageable 
child we freely admit, but must he be 
spanked and put in the closet for such 
stories as this? The — er — perturbed 
young woman with the undiagnosable 
pain is always with us. What shall we do 
with and for her? What, indeed, if we are 
denied the useful term “neurasthenia”’? 

But we must have literature, and pains 
help literature by their stimulating effect 
— witness Spinoza, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and many others. . . . And, seri- 
ously, I feel that there is much literary 
merit in Mrs. Elinor’s article. 

Q. B. Coray, M.D. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Public Health as a Preventive 


To the Editor: 

I want to utter a loud and hearty 
“‘ Amen!” to Alice Elinor’s criticisms. Not 
only have I had an experience very similar 
to hers, but I have also been in close con- 
tact with dozens of other women who 
have had to face the same sort of ignor- 
ance and indifference on the part of 
physicians. 

There is, however, as I see it, one ray of 
| hope — far off, as yet, but certain. The 
new public health movement bids fair to 
| introduce enough competition to cause the 
| medics to discard a few of their Galenic | “sg. ggarees of £ 
'methods and take on those which a new 
area demands. Medicine has had too much 
of a corner on sickness, and the job has 
become too big for it. The ailments of 
women have been the easiest to neglect. 
Public health activities will, through 
| public health nurses, social service work- 
| ers, laboratories, and other such agencies, 
|enable us to get a more exact picture of 





illnesses and their causes, and women will 
come in for their share of early and correct 
| diagnoses. 

In the meantime, let’s have more public 
utterances from such intelligent women as 
Alice Elinor. 

CLennte E. Batey 
Muncie, Ind. 


| Souls for a Mess of Pottage 
| To the Editor: 
| If I understand Messrs. 


they propose that in order to have unend- 


ing prosperity we must launch a “make | 
campaign. Things, new things, | 


” 


| more 





Foster and | 
|Catchings aright, [see February Forum|, | 
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49th to 50th Streets 
LEXINGTON AVENUE 


A New Luxurious Hotel as Homelike as 
Though You Had Designed it for Yourself 


Room and Bath, Tub and Shower 
$3 to $5 Per Day 


For 2 Persons $4 to $6 Per Day 
Suites $8 to $15 Per Day 
SUPERB CUISINE 
Radio in Every Room 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 
Direction —S. GREGORY TAYLOR 
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newer things — all to keep the wheels of 
industry turning and to keep our purses 
filled. 

Far be it from me to deny that a filled 
purse is indeed good company, but some- 
how my nature revolts at that idea of per- 
petually making more and more things. 
Life has quite a few other values beside 
material ones; and the more we surfeit 
ourselves with these ever-increasing 
things, the more we stultify our hopes and 
aspirations. 

ALBERT PLEYDELL 

Plainfield, N. J. 


Marie Stopes’ Views 
To the Editor: 

Dr. Marie Stopes, whose literary inter- 
ests I represent in this country, has drawn 
my attention to Dr. Logan Clendening’s 
paper, “Sex Madness,” in the October 
Forum. She very naturally feels consider- 
able resentment at being accused of 
“advocacy of experimental promiscuity 
before marriage.” The fact that Dr. 
Stopes’ references to marriage are in books 
at present excluded from the Federal mails 
will no doubt account for much misrepre- 
sentation of the ideals for which this 
famous writer stands. She aims not at all 
at “reforming marriage,” but at increas- 
ing the potentialities for happiness within 
the present orthodox legal monogamic 
marriage for life. Her views and teachings 
are, in fact, the exact opposite of those 
which Dr. Clendening attributes to her. 

I am sure you will wish to remove a 
very unjust accusation against a great 
sociologist. 

Grorce BrepBorovucH 

New York, N. Y. 


Spanking the Young Idea 
To the Editor: 

I am sure thousands of your readers 
who are as yet unable to accept the jargon 
of the “child psychologist” and its inane, 
emasculating tenets will applaud most 
heartily the doctrine of the Old-Fashioned 
Spanking as set forth in your February 
number by Mr. Meyers. Saneness and 
wholesome common sense characterize 
every word of this able defense of an im- 
memorial institution. Long life to Garry 
Meyers, and may many children call him 
blessed! 


Metvrn B. Goopwin 
Clayton, N. J. 


Spank Your Father! 
To the Editor: 

Spanking is doomed. It is as sure to go 
a8 was the absolute power of our fathers 
long years before it was consigned to the 
scrap heap of mistaken ideas. If parents 
refuse to see of their own accord the writ- 
ing which is even now upon the wall, then 
the time will undoubtedly come when en- | 

tened public opinion and courts of | 


All cars have wide observation win- 
dows. The dining and sleeping 
services are unexcelled. And prices 
are low, on the railways as in the 
hotels. Motor cars and fjord and 
coastal steamers complete your tour 
of Norway's scenic spots. Ask for 
our booklets. No charge — our serv- 
ices are gratis, 


Bad-Nauheim 


Germany 


The World-resort for Diseases 
of the Heart, 


also for arterial sclerosis, rheu- 
matism, nervous disorders. A 
Mecca for those seeking health. 


Plenty of amusements, famous 
orchestra, opera, golf and va- 
rious other sports. Motor 
trips. Excellent hotel accom- 
modation. 


For information apply to 


German Tourist Information Office 
665 Fifth Avenue New York City 


or to any first-class travel agency 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


IN NORWAY, a land that 
teems with seeming unrealities, 
you ride in comfort on railways 
that penetrate the very heart 
of the wildest, once most inac- 
cessible mountain ranges and pla- 
teaus. Your train on the Romsdal 
route turns a complete circle inside a 
mountain. You alight in the high- 
lands to pick flowers beside a snow- 
drift or glacier, in midsummer, ‘neath 
the midnight sun. You climb four 
thousand feet in a few hours. You 
safely traverse the edges of sheer 
cliffs commanding magnificent views 


of deep fjords far below. 


Raileoays Crave Baoan 


342 Madison Avenue 
Rew York, RY-USER 


VISITS TO 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


OU can READ move news about Russia 

than any other co! in the world... 
but you can't COMPREHEND what tran- 
spires there without going yourself. 
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Americans e 


renders them a specialist's servic on 
@ specialist's knowledge and facilities. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


pee vast industries run by the 
workers, @ great army without militery 
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prise under government control, in 
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human relations... a nation mobilized not 
for war but for social and economic 
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Koala— 
Australia's 
Toy Bear 


—_— few days at sea a new scene 
comes to view — colorful Hawaii or 
dreamy Tahiti, the Fijis, Samoa, Raro- 
tonga or the snow-topped mountains 
of New Zealand. You will learn the 
soft strange music of Polynesian 
voices; coco-palms and mangoes and 
flaming flower trees become familiar; 
you will see curious changes of native 
custom on each new jaunt ashore. 


Australia is an enthralling part of 
the globe—a continent as large as 
America— with the world’s finest and 
largest bathing beaches in the very 
suburbs of world-important cities. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE 


There is much to do— more to see 
than can be seen in years of traveling 
about this great island-continent with 
its strange aboriginal life and customs 
and fauna and flora found nowhere 
else in the world, easily accessible to 
any tourist. 


This coupon will bring you interest- 
ing illustrated booklets describing 
Australia. Send it today. 


AusTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
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law will ahdie it to them. If children are 


people, they should not be spanked — 
not even on their bare rear ends by their 
parents’ clean hands at their véry own 
fireside. 
Marra Ross Leicu 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Who's Stultified Now? 
To the Editor: 

Walter Lippmann’s “The Underworld 
— A Stultified Conscience,” in the Febru- 
ary Forum, substantiates his reputation as 
“a connoisseur of public affairs.” It also 
proves that he himself possesses the kind 
of conscience about which he writes so 
convincingly. Not from his own observa- 
tion only does he arrive at his conclusions, 
but “‘out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” 

Mr. Lippman knows that bootlegging is 
having a demoralizing effect upon the 
country; that gang wars which grow out of 
it are prevalent in many large cities; 
that the devil has Uncle Sam on the de- 
fensive; that the American people “cannot 
much longer defy the devil with a wooden 
sword” — Mr. Lippman knows all this. 
How does he — as the editor of a great 
metropolitan paper, as a molder of public 
opinion — how does he measure up to 
the situation? 

Thus: “I myself, for example, have no 
hesitation about breaking the prohibition 
law.” “I would smuggle any book I 
wanted to read.” “I would bet at a race 
track if I felt like it.” In other words — 
the law and the public be damned! 

Whatever a “‘stultified conscience”’ is, 
Mr. Lippman has it bad! 

CHARLES BREVARD 

Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


The Adams Family 
To the Editor: 

Sarah Adams’ “From $25,000 to 
$2,000” leaves me comparatively cold. 
If she can and does write in the same vein 
after their noble experiment has been tried 
out, I shall be much more thoroughly con- 
vinced than I am now. At present she 
writes from the exalted point of view of a 
person who is giving up a luxury volun- 
tarily. Furthermore, I gather that if the 
reality proves less pleasant than the 
prospect, it will be easy enough for her 
husband to get back his old job and their 
former affluence. I await with skeptical 
interest some word from Mrs. Adams 
about two years “after taking.” 

Harotp H. Yost 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Profitable Martyrdom 
To the Editor: 

The man who fasts for dietary reasons 
may be rewarded with a sound stomach 
while he who is arbitrarily denied food for 
the same length of time may starve. The 


—— 


Adamses are both doing what they want 
to do; they feel they are getting the better 
value, and are not retrenching but are 
investing with the expectation of increased 
returns. Why is this a “noble experi 
ment”? Why wave the little flag? 
Harriet WALLACE Asupy 
Tuscon, Ariz. 


Chastity 


To the Editor: 

Readers of the specimen of “Basic 
English” (British, American, Scientific, 
International, Commercial) which Mr, 
C. K. Ogden offers in your February issue 
will note that among the 850 essential 
words to which he reduces our language, 
“chastity” is not included. The sub- 
stituted periphrasis (“true married love”) 
is hardly an adequate description even of 
one type of chastity, and does not so 
much as adumbrate the other. It may be 
that the concept of chastity was never 
scientific; certainly it was not commercial 
except as it enhanced the value of virgin 
brides. But your more conservative read- 
ers may be surprised at the implication 
that it is no longer either British, Ameri- 
can, or international. 

Exmer Davis 

New York City 


Think, Clown, Think! 
To the Editor: 

I’ve read nearly every one of your 
“What I Believe” articles — and it has 
been a priceless thing to find within such 
easy reach these crystallized convictions 
of a good many great minds and a great 
many good minds. 

But at the age of twenty-five this battle- 
scarred correspondent must acknowledge 
that the stuff of life is — Fun. The per- 
manent possession of a sharp sense of 
humor means much, because it’s sure to 
sharpen all other senses. In the name of 
Fun, then — quite seriously in the name 
of Fun — won’t you draft some of the 
better known of these profoundest of 
people into the “Living Philosophies” 
series? I suggest, just to be suggesting, 
Donald Ogden Stewart, Ring Lardner, | 
John Riddell, Peter Arno — or any other 
of their hearty host. 

Fiorence Hart 

Chicago, Ill. 

[Eprror’s Nore: — The Forum has for 
some time been scouting for one of the hearly 
host to present the credo of the comic spit. 
There is yet hope.| 


A Challenge to Chafee’s Gang 
To the Editor: 

I am as dry as last summer was, but I 
don’t mind saying that Mr. Chafee’ 
article in the January Forum was the bet 
anti-prohibition talk I ever read. Hor 
ever, he made me bristle with his firt 
sweeping statements — and you cal 
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him for me that when he says “Constitu- 
tional prohibition is done for,” he and his 
gang have entirely overlooked me and my 


gang. 
Lucy Lze Rice 


Pamplin, Va. 


Is He Right or Wrong? 
To the Editor: 

As long as your periodical was the same 
size and shape as the Atlantic, I reveled in 
it. When it changed its shape, became 
thinner, and put gaudy decorations and 
initial letterings in, to say nothing of the 
most intolerable of all species — the 
“Socratic Dialogues” — THe Forum lost 
all its charm for me. It sacrificed dignity 


for “pep.” 
Ocala, Fla. 


Epaar L. PENNINGTON 


Back to Nature for $1500 
To the Editor: 

Last Saturday evening I was talking to 
the owner of the local sawmill in a village 
two miles from us. We were discussing 
labor conditions, and I was saying that 
people from the cities ought to come and 
settle up here, build pleasant, simple 
houses, learn to live out of doors, and ex- 
change Broadway’s white lights for sun- 
sets. 

He said it would mean everything for 
the country if people would come; not 
wealthy people necessarily, but rather 
those of small means, but who had enough 
to enable them to start a new simple life 
with security. 

He then added something that greatly 
surprised me, for I know him to be a 
cautious man. He said: “I have offered 
the Supervisors sites for four cottages 
free, which they can give to anyone who 
seems the right sort; my only stipulation 
is that they shall not build any cottages 
that would cost less than $1500.” 

This seems to me a very fair offer. it 
was after this conversation, and of course 
after I had been absorbing for months the 
beauty and grandeur of this country, that 
i read the ominous words of the speakers 
in the dialogue, “Dark Days Ahead.” So 
I submit that it is a feasible suggestion for 
some of these distressed “white-collar” 


unemployed, with their healthy families, 
to renew the days of the pioneers in a very 
mild and comfortable manner. 


Vipa MiILHOLLAND 
Wadhams, N. Y. 


WHEREVER 


YOU LOOK THERE 
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BEAUTY - JOY- HAPPINESS 


If you are looking for peace, joy and 
contentment, not to mention oppor- 
tunities for rejuvenation and intellec- 
tual improvement, cease further 
search, for Switzerland is waiting to 
graciously offer you these comforts. 
TRAVEL in COMFORT and SAFETY 
Travel wisely and economically. 
Our 8 day 2nd Class season ticket 
costs only $18.50. 


Changes of Address 


We shall be glad to send you illus- 
trated literature on the following 
most delightful routes and places: 


Lugano, St. Gothard, Lucerne and its Lake District, 
Grisons, St. Moritz, Simplon, Loetschberg, Bernese Ober- 
land, Interlaken, Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thun, Beatenberg, 
Gstaad, Montreux, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, 
Lausanne-Ouchy, Geneva. 


Write or clip this ad for packet F &C 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Notice of a change of address, to be effective with the May issue of Forum 
must reach the Subscription Department by March 31. 

The Post Office does not forward magazines, including Forum, which are 
mailed under the Second Class Rate of Postage. 

Please give your former address when advising the Subscription Depart- 


ment of your new. 
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Lets Cancel the War Debts 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


ee 4 
/ANCELLATION or reduction of 


the inter-allied debts has been increasingly 
discussed throughout the world,” said 
Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, at the annual meeting of 
stockholders of the bank last January. 
‘This question has an importance far be- 
yond the dollar magnitude of the debts 
involved,” he continued. ‘‘ Without com- 
menting on the many arguments on both 
sides of the controversy and aside from 
the question of the justice of cancellation, 
I am firmly convinced that it would be 
good business for our Government to ini- 
tiate a reduction in these debts at this 
time.” 

These remarks followed a brief discus- 
sion of the adverse factors affecting busi- 
ness at present, among which Mr. Wiggin 
considered the inability of foreign Gov- 
ernments to obtain dollars in sufficient 
amount both to make interest and amorti- 
zation payments on their debts, and to buy 
our exports in adequate volume. On this 
topic were centered the public comments 
of international bankers at the annual 
meetings of banks both in this country 
and in England. The subject has been 
forced to the front once more, after a 
period of quiescence of several years, as a 
result of the world-wide economic depres- 
sion. The problem of the war debts is one 
that appears to be fundamental now, when 
bankers and business men are soberly 
studying and analyzing all the factors 
contributing to the depression in business, 
with a view to finding the way to relief. 

Most casual observers are inclined to 
dismiss the subject of cancellation of war 
debts with a shrug of the shoulders and 
a reminder of what former President 
Coolidge once said about the matter, to 
wit: ‘Well, they hired the money, didn’t 
they?” And that is the plain legal fact of 
the matter. Most of the Allied Nations 
that borrowed from the United States 
during the war, in order to bring the con- 
flict to a successful conclusion, “‘hired” 
the money. They have acknowledged the 
debt, and have arranged a basis for re- 
demption of the debt over a period of 
years. But the question is not one of the 
legality of the debts. It is a plain question 
of expediency: Would it not be better 
business for us to cancel the debts? 


We may approach this question from 
the standpoint of protecting our own in- 
terests first, selfishly if you please. And we 
may find that there is a great deal to be 
said in favor of cancellation from the plain 
standpoint of money in the pocket for the 
business man, industrialist, farmer, and 
even the taxpayer. At any rate let us ex- 
amine the proposition. 


ISOLATION IMPOSSIBLE 


Hirst we might do well to con- 
sider that a policy of isolation from ex- 
ternal affairs of the world is practically 
impossible for this country, now that the 
United States has emerged from the posi- 
tion of a debtor nation to that of a credi- 
tor nation. We have loaned large sums of 
money abroad, both privately and through 
the United States Treasury. We are not 
self-sufficient commercially. Last year we 
shipped $3,800,000,000 worth of our 
products abroad and in 1929, when busi- 
ness was good, we shipped over $5,240,- 
000,000 worth. At the same time we re- 
ceived $3,061,000,000 of goods from 
foreign countries in 1930 and in 1929 our 
receipts from abroad ran up to $4,400,000,- 
000. Now it is essential that both the credit 
which we have loaned abroad and the 
goods which we have shipped abroad on 
balance shall be paid for when due. As the 
above figures indicate, our shipments 
abroad in each of the past two years were 
about $800,000,000 more than what we 
received from abroad. Our foreign custo- 
mers must find some way of settling for 
that balance. No customer, whether in- 
dividual or nation, can continue indefi- 
nitely to buy more than he can sell with- 
out exhausting his resources. 

It happens that most of the large na- 
tions with whom we do business are also 
debtors to American investors or the 
United States Government and payments 
upon the interest of those debts and par- 
tial payment of the principal must be 
made annually. The balance of those pay- 
ments, which are classed with the “‘invisi- 
ble exports,” can only be settled in three 
ways. They must be paid in gold, in credit, 
or in goods. During the war we took a 
large share of the sums due us in gold, a 
situation which has persisted for years 
since the war, until now we have the 
largest share of the world’s available 


stock of monetary gold. Further settle. 
ment of large international balances jp 
gold is impractical. Some nations, notably 
England, have had their gold reserves 
drawn down to less than a normal work. 
ing basis for banking purposes and further 
payments in gold are likely to be re. 
stricted. 

We may accept the balance of payments 
for our exports in credit, to be sure. But 
we have already taken foreign obligations 
to the extent of $17,500,000,000 and 
nations having an adverse trade balance 
with the United States cannot go on 
indefinitely paying in credit. Credit, after 
all, is merely a deferred payment in goods, 
It all boils down to the plain fact that we 
must look to payment in goods for the 
balance of our future sales abroad. And 
not only that, but we must expect to 
receive also in goods interest payment and 
payments on account of amortization of 
debts due. In other words, then, if we are 
to collect for sums due us from abroad we 
must anticipate a period of years of ad- 
verse trade balance. That is to say, we 
must expect to see a long period in which 
our exports of merchandise will be less 
than our imports. 

This constitutes a radical departure 
from our traditional trade tendencies, but 
it is one of the consequences of being a 
creditor nation. It need not necessarily 
prove a depressing influence on domestic 
business. For years prior to the war Eng- 
land ran an unfavorable merchandise 
trade balance and prospered under it. The 
excess of merchandise imports into Eng- 
land each year was balanced by receipts 
in the shape of invisible exports. Large 
sums were remitted to English investors 
as interest on loans abroad. British ship- 
ping companies, banking concerns, and 
insurance companies were receiving pay- 
ments for services rendered to the world 
and in these and other services the balance 
of payments was effected. 


TARIFF BLOCKS PAYMENTS 


"Waar is substantially the situation 
that faces the United States at this time. 
We have seen that international balances 
must be paid in goods. Now consider the 
fact that the tariff policy of this country 
is one of protection for our industries. In 
effect a high tariff wall is being erected to 
prevent foreign competition. The incon- 
sistency of our position is that we are de- 
manding payment in goods and closing 
the door to acceptance of those goods. 
Now not all of the goods that we import 
from abroad compete with American it- 
dustry and the products of Americat 
labor. Under normal conditions we import 
such raw materials as coffee, rubber, 
sugar, petroleum, and other raw materials 
of which we either produce very little, of 
else produce insufficient for our own Tt 
quirements. Our tariff policy is directed 
rather against imports of goods which 
compete with American products, and 
about 20 per cent of what we import com 
prises such manufactures. Free trade 
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such items might prove disastrous to 
American manufactories and anything 
that tended to drive such producers out of 
business might be fatal to our safety in 
time of war. But there the problem stands: 
either accept payment in goods, or run the 
risk of not accepting payment at all. 

This, then, is what has brought the en- 
tire issue of international debts to the 
front again. Our industries are stifled by 
the world-wide economic depression and 
yet our people are substantially insisting 
on payment of interest on sums loaned 
abroad in the form of goods. Paul M. 
Warburg, former member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and now one of the out- 
standing figures in American finance, de- 
clared recently: “Is it not to be hoped 
that even the blindest among us may now 
begin to see that our prosperity is inter- 
locked with that of our neighbors and 
customers, and that it would be more 
profitable for us to be generous to them 
than to press our advantage to the point of 
undermining their stability? Is it not as 
plain as day that America, the biggest 
seller of goods amongst the nations of the 
world, cannot maim the buying power of 
Europe, the largest purchasing unit, with- 
out hurting herself?” Erecting a tariff 
wall, forcing them to find money to square 
their debts rather than paying in goods, is 
it any wonder that Europe’s purchasing 
power broke down? 


U. S. MONOPOLIZING GOLD 


@Pur roreiGN investments take 
two broad forms: first, the $11,678,000,000 
that is owing the United States Govern- 
ment, mainly accrued during the war. 
Second, the $17,500,000,000 odd of pri- 
vate advances, mostly made during the 
post-war reconstruction period in order to 
enable Europe to get upon her feet again. 
To orient this debt, let us consider that 
this $11,700,000,000 of so-called Allied 
debt is being paid in combined install- 
ments of principal and interest in the 
amount of about $250,000,000 per annum, 
running for a term of sixty-two years in 
most instances. This annual tribute is a 
comparatively small sum when set beside 
the total public debt of the United States 
of about $16,000,000,000, and is an item 


equivalent to about one-twelfth of our | 


total Federal tax receipts each year. It is 
a sum equivalent to about one-tenth of 
our income tax receipts and is only about 
half of the amount by which we have re- 
duced our own debt annually in the past 
four or five years. To cancel these debts in 
their entirety would require only a little 
slower policy with respect to our debt re- 
demption in order to make its pressure in- 
visible upon the United States tax burden. 

ow let us examine the contrast with 
our principal creditor abroad, England. 
The total national debt of the United 

dom is equivalent to about $36,600,- 
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MERCHANT AND 
BANKER TO THE WORLD 


‘APPING vast resources of raw materials throughout the world and 

developing new markets in distant lands for its manufactured prod- 
ucts, the United States spans the seven seas with its flow of surplus 
capital and commodities. 

With about 6 per cent of the earth's population, this country's share 
in world production is approximately —two-fifths for coal, iron, steel, 
lead and zinc; one-half for copper and cotton; two-thirds for corn and 
petroleum; and over four-fifths for automobiles. 

The United States sells to foreign buyers 15.8 per cent of the 
total exports of the world. During 1930, our exports approximated 
$3,840,000,000. Investments in foreign securities were an important 
factor in balancing this huge volume of exports with about $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of imports. 

More than $12,750,000,000 worth of such investments lie in the 
nation’s strong boxes, and these are being increased at the rate of 
about one billion a year. Foreign government and municipal bonds 
account for most of the total. 

The international flow of finance expands our foreign markets and 
stabilizes domestic business by forestalling excessive imports. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. has taken part in balancing America's ledger of foreign 
trade and finance—at the same time providing reliable channels for 
investment to the American public. The careful standards of appraisal 
to which foreign and other offerings are subjected are set forth in our 
booklet, Choosing Your Investment House. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St.) NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound 
investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. @ Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 38 stations associ- 
ated with National Broadcasting Co. @ Music by symphony orchestra. 
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9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 





Collecting Your Drafts 


Payable Abroad 


epee and efficient service in the collection of 
drafts payable abroad is afforded by the 
Guaranty Trust Company through the facilities of its 
own European Offices and through its close relations 
with the important banks throughout the world. 

This Company's knowledge of current conditions 
existing in foreign countries obviously can be of 
great benefit to the exporter. Its facilities for supply- 
ing credit information on foreign buyers are also 


available to customers. 


Our schedule of collection charges 
will be sent to executives on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Capitat, Sureitus AND Unopivipeo Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 


© G. T. CO. OF N. ¥. 1931 





Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
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000,000, or 2 14 times that of the United 
States. The total national wealth of Eng. 
land is about $90,225,000,000, or less than 
one-quarter that of the United States. For 
service of the national debt England pays 
$1,750,000,000 a year, about one-tenth of 
which is to the United States Govern. 
ment. One cannot question that the bur. 
den of this payment is terrific. Nor can we 


| wonder that doubt is expressed as to 


whether England can continue to main- 
tain gold payments. That England came 
through the war and acknowledged her 
debts and made arrangements to pay 
them on the nail is to her everlasting 
credit. This honorable code contrasts 
strikingly with the inflation of the franc 
in France, in the course of which the franc 
was scaled down from its original par 
value of about 19 cents to less than 4 
cents. The effect of this financial hocus- 
pocus was to deprive the holder of internal 
French bonds of about 80 per cent of his 
investment. It also contrasts strikingly 
with the policy of inflation in Germany, 
which had the effect of depriving the 
owner of the original German Govern- 
ment bonds of practically all of his equity. 

This, then, is what has contributed to 
the widespread resurrection of the debt 
cancellation question. Said F. C. Good- 
enough, chairman of Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 
at the shareholders’ meeting in London 
last January: “It is that portion of the in- 
debtedness of the world to America, for 
which payment will not be accepted in 
goods or securities, which is causing the 
flow of gold to that country. It is making 
it more difficult to operate upon a gold 
standard. And the maldistribution of gold 
is a contributory factor to the present 
trade depression. . . . If, with the existing 
stock of gold, the proportion of the inter- 
national debt which is settled in goods, 
services, and securities, should decline 
appreciably the gold standard would be 
imperilled. If this should happen much of 
the good that has been done towards im- 
proving world conditions within the last 
ten years would be lost. . . . If America 
should cancel the war debts due to her, 
the gain, as an exporting country, through 
having solvent customers for her goods 
and through the increase of their purchas 
ing power, would be immense.” 

And that is what we referred to when 
we said that the American business mat, 
industrialist, farmer, and even taxpayel 
would benefit. This is the same issue that 
was raised ten years ago. During the dee 
ade we have financed an excess of met 
chandise exports by lending _ billions 
abroad. Now our foreign customers af 
just where they were in 1921, with the 
additional problem of meeting the interest 
and principle on sums loaned meanwhile. 

[Kor the other side of the debt questi, 
see page 200: “The War Debts,” by James 
Truslow Adams — Ev.} 





Investment 
Literature 


We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. Copies of these 
booklets will be furnished 
free upon request. 


WaTER WorKS — THE OLDEsT PuB- 
Lic SERVICE. A description of the 
water works operations of the 
American Water Works and Elec- 
tric Company, Inc. Copy upon 
request. American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Inc., 50 
Broad St., New York City. 


Crass A Stock. A new illustrated 
twelve-page booklet describing this 
investment stock and including 
photographs of the properties, map 
of their location, analysis of terri- 
tories served, and charts of growth 
in earnings, assets and number of 
customers. Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


THE LirE INSURANCE TRusT. An out- 
line of the program to be followed 
in arranging for the administration 
of your estate, with particular ref- 
erence to insurance trusts and the 
benefits to be derived from such a 
plan. Bank of New York and 
Trust Company, 48 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


A PortFoLio oF INDUSTRIES. The 
history and earnings of some of the 
representative companies in basic 
industries in which Continental 
Shares is a substantial stockholder; 
also complete classified list of 
securities owned by Continental 
Shares. Copy upon request. Con- 
tinental Shares, Inc., Cuyahoga 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Citres SERVICE COMMON As A PER- 
MANENT INVESTMENT. This booklet 
describes the activities of Cities 
Service Company and its sub- 
sidiaries; also discusses common 
stock for investment, with special 
reference to the past history and 
future possibilities of Cities Service 
Common stock. Henry L. Doherty 
& Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
City. 


UnitED FounpERs CorPorATION RE- 
PORT FOR SIx MONTHS ENDED May 
Eo 1930, showing a complete list of 
portfolio holdings together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Founders General 
Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New 
York City. 


Propucts OF GENERAL Foops. A 
description of the widespread va- 
riety of products manufactured 
and sold by the General Foods 





The clock shown in this illustration is on 
view in the foyer of the bank’s building 


at 48 Wall Street. 


Talleyrand had 
an account with “ THE BANK’ 


Count Charles Maurice Talleyrand de Perigord, French Diplomatist and Statesman, 
qwas a customer of “The Bank” shortly after the French Revolution, Q It is interesting 
to think of this famous figure in one of the World's greatest Dramas, living quietly in 
old New York and mingling daily with the Merchants and Business Men of the City. 


— stability and inherent soundness of this Bank 
are derived not alone from its financial resources 
but also from its 146-year-old policy of choosing 
capable, conscientious officers and keeping them. 
When you are a client of this Bank you have easy 
access to junior and senior officers—always. They 
will take an active, personal interest in your bank- 
ing or estate problems. 

You will appreciate more and more, as your contact 
with the members of this organization continues, the 
value of such business friendships. Whether yours 
are ordinary banking relations or those incident to 
the establishment of a Trust you will feel the total 
lack of the superficial routine attitude. For these 


- officers are charged with the responsibility of carry- 


ing on a tradition of 146 years, in which banking 
and personal service are combined. 


BANK of NEW YORK 
and TRUST COMPANY 


Corporation and the history of the CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFIT’ $20,000,000 


various companies combined in this sisaie didi 
group. Booklet upon request. ; . 
General Foods Paaation 250 CLEARING HOUSE +5 Watt STREET, New York 


Park Ave., New York City. MEMBERSHIP 
NUMBER ONE 
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Areas of 


Opportunity 


ER capita value of manufactured, min- 

ing and agricultural products in the 
2,857 counties with electric service in the 
United States is $631. 


In the 63 counties (in 13 states) in which 
Associated properties serve half or more 


of the population, the per capita value 
is $685. 


Productivity above average should result 
in more rapid development and wider use 
of gas and electricity in these 63 counties. 
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To invest or for information concerning 
Associated securities, write 


Associated Gas and 
Electric System 
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FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Mr. Donald Rea Hanson, Editor of “‘Downtown,”’ 
will be glad to give Forum readers his opinion 
regarding matters of investment. No advice re- 
garding speculative operations will be given. 
Postage for reply should be enclosed. 


Address Editor “Downtown” 


THE FORUM, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Investment Literature 


THe CARE OF Your SECURITIES. A 


booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review 
of investment holdings, collecting 
coupons, notification of maturi- 
ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Company, 
140 Broadway, New York City. 


How TO JuDGE MUNICIPAL Bonps, 


The factors which make municipal 
bonds attractive and the points 
which should be considered in 
selecting them are analyzed in this 
pamphlet. Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
201 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 


THE JoHN Hancock Home Bupcet. 


A guide in home budgeting, show- 
ing the proper apportionment of 
income to fit average needs: the 
amount to be allowed for rent, 
clothes, insurance, and other sav- 
ings. Budget sheet sent upon 
request by Inquiry Bureau, The 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Please enclose 2c 
for postage. 


UTILITY PREFERRED Stocks. An in- 


formative and interesting analysis 
of the advantages offered by Pre- 
ferred Stocks in general and Utility 
Preferred Stocks in particular, 
showing present high yields and 
other advantages. G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Company, Inc., 36 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


How To GET THE THINGs You WANT. 


A booklet which outlines how life 
insurance can be used to advantage 
in any investment program and 
describes the uses and purposes of 
various policies, particularly retire- 
ment income policies and others 
for special needs. Phoenix Mutual 
Life veee Company, 493 Elm 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


23 Years oF Success. A booklet 


telling about the financial condi- 
tion of the company; its method 
of doing business without agents; 
its diversified investments, and 
the wide distribution of its bene- 
fits. Postal Life Insurance Co., 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BUILDING FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. 


An outline of a sound investment 
program with a description of first 
mortgage real estate bonds safe- 
guarded by the Straus plan, and 
the investment trust idea repre- 
sented by Super-Corporations of 
American Trust Shares. Booklet 
upon request. S. W. Straus & Co., 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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addressing the firms listed ar 
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What Makes People Interesting? 


It takes more than a fleet of motor cars, or a fashionable address, or a Ph.D., 
or a low golf score, or the ability to play the piano. 


It’s a matter of what they think and talk about. 


There is an unmistakable and arresting vitality about those men and women 
who are adjusted to the present day, who have a kinship with the world about 
them. They are the people who have adopted Harpers Magazine as their own. 
They depend upon its dauntless honesty, its bold approach to controversial 
subjects, its colorful variety, and the unquestioned authority of its contributors. 





Educated people rely upon Harpers not only for the findings of the best con- 
temporary minds but also to sharpen their own intellectual tools. 


The APRIL Number Contains 


STILL INNOCENT AND STILL ABROAD .. . by Joseph Wood Krutch 
CHICAGO REVISITED by Mary Borden 
TWO SONNETS by Edna St. Vincent Millay 
EXIT THE GOSPEL OF WORK by Henry Pratt Fairchild 
THESE DOWNTRODDEN MEN by Alice D. Kelly 
BANK FAILURES: THE PROBLEM AND THE REMEDY 

by J. M. Daiger 
A CORONATION IN ABYSSINIA by Helen N. LaMotte 
DIDEROT: HOMAGE TO A GENIUS by Harold J. Laski 
ARE YOU AN AMATEUR by John R. Tunis 
PANICS AND TIME PAYMENTS by Jesse Rainsford Sprague 
IN DEFENSE OF SNOBBERY by Margaret Culkin Banning 


Harpers { °* 0378s 


MAGA"ZINE ONE DOLLAR 





SPECIAL -INTRODUCTORY - OFFER 


HARPERS MAGAZINE + 49 East 33rd Street » NEW YORK, N. Y.™ 


[ am enclosing one dollar for your six months’ offer to new subscribers. 








Ass « memner of the Wickersham 
Commission, Henry W. ANDERSON has 
spent a great deal of time studying the 
problem of liquor control both in this 
country and abroad. Colonel Anderson, 
who is a lawyer, was endorsed by the Re- 
publican State Committee of Virginia, 
in 1920, for the vice-presidency of the 
United States, and in 1922 and 1923 was a 
special assistant to the Attorney General. 
During the World War, Colonel Anderson 
was associated with relief 
measures, and for some time 
was in charge of the Red 
Cross work in the Balkan 
States. 


Dr. Ivan Brarr is 
the originator of the “Stock- 
holm” or “Bratt” system for 
the control of alcoholic bev- 
erages which succeeded in 
making Sweden a temperate 
country. As a physician, Dr. 
Bratt realized that ten per 
cent of the people crave alco- 
hol — and are determined to get it. Condi- 
tions being imperfect under the former 
system of control, Dr. Bratt evolved the 
plan which he describes in this issue. He 
managed the System until it was per- 
fected — and then stepped out to take a 
commercial position. Now he is in charge 
of the Paris office of the SKF Ball Bear- 
ing Company. 


Because of his frequent contribu- 
tions to THe Forum, James TrusLow 
Apams needs no introduction. His most 
recent book, The Adams Family, is a 
national best seller, and at last reports 
was somewhere along in its seventieth 
thousand. 


Suerwoop ANDERSON writes from 
Marion, Virginia: “I am fighting off 
the blues brought on by the crumbling 
of civilization, by helping to edit two 
country weeklies. (My son does the 
real work). In addition to this, I am 
running about to industrial towns and 
peeping in at the doors of factories. They 
have become the most fascinating places 
in life to me. I refuse to go further about 
myself. At my age it would not be de- 
cent.” For those who are interested in 
seeing what Mr. Anderson uses in his 
country weeklies, Hello, Towns, pub- 
lished a year or so ago, gives excellent 
examples and makes very delightful read- 
ing. 


Tawnence H. Conran is a college 
professor during the day, a novelist in 
the evening, and an essayist late at night. 


Ivan Bratt 


His essays are literary, his novels indus- 
trial, and his professorship quite, quite 
serious. Formerly a teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Mr. Conrad is 
now at the State Teachers College at 
Montclair. 


S. McCuarcuie’s passport says 
that he is an electrical engineer, but 
he has never studied engineering. How- 
ever, he is the author of some fifty patents 
in the electrical field, all of 
which have been sold. Most of 
the past ten years Mr. Mc- 
Clatchie has spent in Ger- 
many, which he likes because 
it is less civilized and more 
cultured than America. Al- 
though he did not speak 
German when he went there, 
he has learned to speak, 
think, and dream in German 
and feels more at home there 
than in any part of the United 
States except California — 
yet his antecedents are purely 
American and Scotch. He writes: “Life 
holds for me two great thrills: to cross the 
German border with the feeling ‘God! 
isn’t it wonderful to get back home again,’ 
and to steam into New York harbor with 
the sensation ‘Isn’t it great to get back 
to the United States!’” In 1910 Mr. 
McClatchie started the first radio manu- 
facturing concern on the Pacific Coast. 
In 1925 he conveyed a recorded program 
of Christmas Greetings from Germany to 
the Americans, which included speeches 
by Stresemann, Eckener, and 
Reichstags-President Loebe, 
as well as songs by members 
of the Berlin Opera Company. 

At present he is staying in 
Newark, New Jersey. 


For ramry years 
SrePHen Leacock has been 
teaching economics at McGill 
University in Montreal. He 
says that nothing ever hap- 
pens to him, and nothing is 
going to— except once. If 
the “once” he refers to is 
what we are afraid he means, we hope 
it is a long way off. Mr. Leacock’s humor, 
widely known through Nonsense Novels, 
Literary Lapses, and others of his in- 
imitable books, would be hard to do 
without. 


Geerrrvuve Macx has lived in or 
near New York City for seventeen years, 
and it is of New York’s suburban life that 
she writes. Whether the pace is as fast 
in other suburbs she does not know, but 
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she is inclined to think her experieng 
typical of many in similar circumstance 
all over the country. She insists she hag 
been so wrapped up in the daily cares of 
raising a family that nothing unusual has 
ever happened to her — except The Crash, 


Unoer the auspices of the Univer. 
sity Council for Religious Study, Irwy 
EpMaN is taking a year’s leave of ab 
sence from Columbia. He is trying to 
bring to bear the point of view of a con. 
temporary philosopher on the work, 
life, and character of St. Paul, on which 
theme he is to give the Schermerhom 
Lectures at Columbia next fall. Mr, 
Edman spent last fall at Oxford, liking 
everything but the English climate and 
the slings and arrows of English food, 
During the winter he has been in Rome, 
and plans to spend the spring explor. 
ing Paul’s own territory in the Near East, 
going to Antioch, Jerusalem, Damascus, 
and Egypt. Some time within the next few 
months, a new book of essays by Mr. 
Edman, The Soul of Man Under Modem. 
ism, will be published. His last was Adam, 
the Baby, and the Man from Mars. 












































BRiicuarp F. Warner is a Bosto 
nian who has been engaged in newspaper 
work for nearly fifteen years. His first 
work was in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and since then he has been on papers in 
Waterbury and Cleveland, as well as on 
the Boston Herald and Transcript. Du. 
ing the last five years Mr. Warner has 
been with the New York Evening Pos, 
where he specializes in city and state 
politics. 


Ads rar as nationality goes, Dors 
Pret says she is a complete mongrd: 
Irish, Scotch, French, and English. She 
was born in England and educated hap 
hazardly — and on her part most light- 
heartedly — at a variety d 
schools in this country and 
abroad. Now she and het 
family have settled in Brook: 
line, Massachusetts, with, a 
the sole survivals of theit 
original home, a cherished tes 
service, battered books, and 
some very bad watercolors — 
“Painted,” says Miss Ped, 
“by a certain Mr. Potts, 4 
friend of our parents, wh 
later Drank Himself to 
Death.” At nineteen, Mis 
Peel published her first nove, 
Children of the Wind. 
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Maavey N. Davis, who has bet 
President of Stevens Institute of Techno 
ogy since 1928, says that once a pres 
agent got it into his head that he —Dt 
Davis — was a distinguished economist 
and he has been trying to live up to thi 
reputation ever since. His training be 
been in science; first pure physics, ™ 
mechanical engineering, and now eng 
eering education. 
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